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THIS JOURNAL BEING 


HE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, Fifty-three, 
Pall-mall. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
James FaHney, Sec. 


REAT GALLERY-PAINTING of KING 
HENRY the FIFTH at the BATTLE of AZIN- 
COURT, Designed and Painted by Henry MELLING, 
ison view at the LARGE ROOM of the SOCIETY of 
ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI. 

Painters, Sculptors, Architects. and Engravers, the 
Literati, and all who take an interest in the Art, will be 
admitted, free, by leaving their names and address at 
the door, 


ERSPECTIVE and DRAWING MODELS 
for TEACHING ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 








Pieces, are capable of many hundred variations. IMus- 
trated and complete in box, price #1 1s. 

C. SMITH’S ARTISTS’ REPOSITORY, 34, MARY- 
LEBONE-STREET, QUADRANT. 


AST OF ENGLAND ART.UNION. — 

The EXHIBITION of MODERN ART in 
PAINTING and DRAWING connected with this In- 
stitution, will be opened in the latter part of JuLy, at 
the Artists’-room, Exchange-street, Norwich. 

Mr. Green, of Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
has been appointed Agent to the Society ,or packing, 
and all works of Art should be forwarded to him by the 
1ith of July. 

No carriage or expenses will be paid by the Institu- 
tion, except 0a works sent from those Artists to whom 
the Exhibition Circular has previously been forwarded. 

: By order of the Committee, 
_St. Andrew’s, W. WILLIAMS, 
Norwich, May 24th, 1842. Hon. Sec. 


| ke, Acknowledged, xenevaliy, as the best possitie’ 

5 , generally, as the best le in- 
troduction to Landscape Drenl 4 nci- 
ples. Being composed of Geo rate 
| 


'MHE ART-UNIONS OF GERKRMANY.— 
In order to facilitate and render more convenient 

to parties non-resident in London, who may wish to be- 
come Subscribers to these Institutions (for full parti- 
= of which see Advertisement in last page), Mr. 
HERING, the appointed Agent for this Kingdom, is 
wiieg to receive from Gentlemen resident in the fol- 
es Cities and Towns, Proposals for the Office of 
orary Local Secretary, in the selection of which 
licer a preference will be given to any One more im- 
mediately in connexion with Art or Literature in the 
poem in which he is resident. ‘The application to be 
accompanied by a reference in London 


cutareh, Manchester, Hull, 

Dobie Kirmingham, Newcastle-on- 

Cork ’ ork > boy 

Oxford Canterbury, Bath, 

Cambridge Salisbury, Bristol, 

Nerwich” , Southampton, Cheltenham, 

Enter” ; ortsmouth, Dover, 

Liverpool eeds, Plymouth, and 
ss Sheffield, Devonport. 


mee Repository of Art, 
“ Newman-street, London, 


. __Ist June, 1842. 
YING appre a ——-_______—_ 
ane ARTS.—Shortly will be published, a 
| kcown em Drawing in Lithography, by a well- 
et uote Fepresenting the interesting ceremony of 


| allotting the Prizes of th. o- . . - 
the THEATRE fant ART-UNION of LONDON, at 





| DAY, the 26th of APRIL, 











AL, DRURY-LANE, on TUES. | 








STAMPED, CIRCULATES, POSTAGE FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





wes OF ENGLAND ART-.UNION,— 

The WEST OF ENGLAND ART-UNION is 
established to promote the interests of Art in the 
Western Counties. 

The following is an outline of the plan upon which it 
is proposed that the Society shall be conducted. It 
will be found to embrace many improvements, which 
the experience of other Art-Unions has suggested as 
desirable. 

A Subscription of Half-a-Guinea to constitute Mem- 
bership. 

A part of the fund raised to be expended in the pro- 
duction of an Engraving, to one copy of which every 
Subscriber shall be entitled for each half-guinea sub- 
scribed. 

The surplus fund, after paying the necessary ex- 
penses of the Society, shall be divided into Prizes of 
various smansta, which by Bey distributed by pe] 
among the Subscribers; so that each Subscriber, 
sides receiving a Print : in value to the 
amount of his sabscription, will also have a chance 
obtaining a valuable Work of Art as a prize. 

The winners of prizes will be allowed to select one or 
more Works of Art, to the amount of their prize, from 
either of the Exhibitions in Plymouth or Exeter, or 
from the Polytechnic Exhibition at Falmouth; or they 


pa aed families, painted by an artist chosen by them- 
seives. 

It is believed that this latter regulation will be found 
very acceptable to many prizeholders, and will afford 
encouragement to a class of artists who have hitherto 
been very much excluded from the benefits of Art- 
Unions. 

The drawing for 1842 will take place at a Public Meet- 
ing, to be held in Plymouth, the last week in August. 


Subscribers to Art-Unions, of having ta wait many 
months after the distribution of prizes, before the Print 
is delivered, arrangements have been made with Mr. 
Ryall, the eminent engraver, to complete an engraving 
in his best style, from a very beautiful picture by Mr. 
A. Penley, entitled ‘The Spring of the Valley,’ the 
Prints to be ready for distribution to the Subscribers 
within one month of the time that the prizes are drawn. 
It is believed that this Print will be one of the most 
attractive that has ever yet been issued by any Art- 
Union. The impressions are to be delivered strictly 
in the order of subscription. 

Subscribers’ names received at the Devon and Corn- 
wall Banking Company, Plymouth and Exeter, or at 
any of its Branch-offices; by Mr. E. Ps Honorary 
Secretary, Plymouth; Mr. W. Roberts, Honorary Se- 


Messrs. Winsor and Newton, Kathbone-place; and Mr. 
E. Ramsden, 12, Finch-lane, London. 


Now ready, with additional Illustrations, 
THE NEW EDITION OF 
OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS; embellished in a new and perfectly 
original manner, with Coloured Titles, Borders, Orna- 
mental Letters, and Vignettes. Quarto, £2 2s., or 
richly bound in morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 

This volume must be sEEN to be appreciated: it is 
| perfectly unique in its original and beautiful Hlustra- 
tions. 

**A more appropriately as well as bonatiy Gabe 
lished volume never was offered to the world, text 





| mental embellishments, with views of localities and 
| representations of subjects, which present an admir- 
able commentary on the stirring stanzas.””—Edinburgh 


| Review. John Murray, Alvemarie-street. 








will be allowed to have Portraits of any members of | 


To obviate the objection so frequently expressed by | 


cretary, High-street, Exeter; by Messrs. Ackermann | 
and Co., 96, Strand; Messrs. Graves and Co., Pall-mall; | 


throughout is accompanied with heraldic and orna- | 


Qik DAVID WILKIE’S EASEL.— 
J. BARNARD has the above useful relic to dis- 
se Of (size 10 feet by 5 feet 6 inches), athis ARTISTS’ 
SOLOUR WAREHOUSE, 339, OXFORD-STREET. 


__. DAVID ROBERTS'S, R.A., HOLY LAND, 
With Notes, Historical and Descriptive, by the Rev. 
G. Crory, LL.D. 
pat III., just ready. Price 21s.; Let- 


tered, 42s. 
London : F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Plates, post 8vo., 
9s. > 
TOUR in NORMANDY, with some 


REMARKS on NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


By Henay Gatty Kx10nT, +> M.P. 
John Murray, Atasecidie- street. 








J Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers in 
Painting. By Groroe Fieup. New edition, revised 
and improved.—Also, by the same Author, 

CHROMATICS; or, an Essay on the Analogy and 
Harmony of Colours, Coloured diagrams. Royal 4to. 


2is. cloth. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in 4to., price #2 28., in French boards, 
and on royal paper; with proof impressions of the 
Plates, price #4 48., half morocco, gilt 

ISCOURSES delivered to the STUDENTS 
of the ROYAL ACADEMY, by Sir Josnuva 

ReyNoups. Illustrated by Explanatory Notes, and 

‘Twelve Plates. By Joun Burner, F.R.S., Author of 

“ Hints on Painting,” in 4to., price £4 10s. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


ICTURESQUE VIEWS of the RIVERS 
NIGER and QUORRA, by Captain ALLEN, 
of H. M. 8. V. Wilberforce. Dedicated, by gracious 
permission, to his Koyal Highness Paince ALBERT. 
These Views (twenty-two in number), comprising all 
the ates points on the Rivers, with a Map and de- 
scriptive Letter-press, may be had of Messrs. H. 
Graves and Co., publishers, Pall-mall; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Stokes (Captain Allen’s agent for the sale of the 
Views), No. 15, Parliament-street. Price 25s., stitched 
in a wrapper; 30s. in cloth, 


Lately published, 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING, elucidated in a Series of 
| Letters, by the late Georce Barret, Member of the 
| Society of Painters in Water-colours. 

“ The instructions that are conveyed in these letters 
| are so simple, and the language so familiar, that almost 
| any young person who is desirous of information will, 
1 trust, readily comprehend them.”—Tak AUTHOR. 

Royal 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
London: published by Ackermann and Co. 


Just published, imperial 8vo., handsomely bound, 24s., 

HE USE of a BOX of COLOURS. By 

Harry WILSON, author of “ Fugitive Sketches 

in Rome, Venice,” &c. &c. Being Practical Instruc- 

tion on Compusition, Light and , and Painting. 

Illustrated with beautiful Patent Lithotint examples, 

ylain and coloured. Also a Box of general Landscape 
‘ints have been prepared to accompany the same. 

| London: C, Smith, 34, Marylebone Quadrant; Tilt 

and Bogue, Fleet-street; and all other Publishers, Sta- 

tioners, &c. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


CHRISTOPHORO WREVN, 


D.D.D. 
CAROLUS ROBERTUS COCKERELL, 


DUM PRAECLARE OPIFEX TUA QU MANUS UNA CREAVIT COMPONO EN FACTA EST ALTERA ROMA TIBI. 


ALEXANDER HILL, 
Publisher to the Royal Scottish Academy, 67, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 


Announces, that he will have ready for delivery to Subscribers, early in June, the First Class proofs on India paper, of 


Mr. Ricnarpson’s splendid Line Engraving, from the celebrated drawing, entitled 


“A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN,” 


ete ol — 
“ Lector si monumentum requiris, cireumspice !”’ 


BY C. R. COCKERELL, ESQ. R.A. 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF LONDON ; 


ARCHITECT TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND, ETC. 


SIZE OF THE PLATE, TWENTY-TWO BY SIXTEEN AND A HALF INCHES HIGH. 


This magnificent work embraces, in one gorgeous and picturesque composition, exquisite and correct representations of upwards 
of Sixty Public Structures, the work of that greatest of British Architects, whose memory and genius it is designed to hallow and 
commemorate; and has been admitted to form one of the most elegant Tributes ever paid by living to departed genius. With a view 
of obtaining the utmost Architectural accuracy, combined with pictorial value, the plate during its progress has undergone the careful 
revision of Ma. Cockerext, and several of the most distinguished of the Royal Academicians, to whom through him it has been sub 
mitted. Besides its certain popularity in England, the Engraving has been considered, by some of the best judges, as likely to command 
a large Continental sale, being better calculated to convey the merit of English Architecture than any other single Plate: and that, from 
its possessing so much scientific and pictorial interest, it will be essential to Architects, to Academies, Academicians and their Schools, 


and to all Amateurs and Collectors of Architectural and modern Prints. 


The Engraving being on copper, the number of Proofs are necessarily limited. It is respectfully intimated, that on and after the 
20th of June, when they are expected to be ready for delivery, the 


FIRST CLASS PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER WILL BE ADVANCED IN PRICE TO £4 14s. 6d. 


PRESENT PRICES; 


Prints, £1 Ils. 6d. 
A very few copies of the highly finished Etching remain, price £1 Ils. 6d. 


First Crass Invia Proors, £3 3s. Pain Proors, £2 12s. 6d. 


_-_ 


. SUBSCRIBERS 
ct receive their impressions in the order of the Publisher's Subscription List. From the high finish and delicate nature st 
Engraving, an early application will be decidedly advantageous, and may be necessary to secure a good impression, the limited ee 4 
\ of Proofs being already nearly all disposed of. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Seventy-Fourta Exurerrion.—1842. 


Tut Exutsirion was opened to the public on 
Monday, the 2ad of May. We were among the 
spectators who went to—look at the people; as to 
seeing the pictures, that was out of the question, 
it we except those that were ‘‘ out of sight ;’’ for 
upon the first day, the works that occupy, in one 
sense, the highest places, enjoy advantages of which 
taose “on the line” are deprived. Unfortunately 
me nanny A and the exhibitors, the old and 
lnwise System is persevered in, and the critic is 
systematically deprived of the power to give to the 
public a just and fair estimate of the collection. 
‘0 us, this is of small consequence ; for we can, after- 
wards, enter the rooms, as soon as they are opened, 
again and again, before we are called on to offer 
cope otis ot"he Mshday aoe "he Se 
journals of the ne od ‘ a ay night, ae se 
eer hag e ne xt day, such observations as 
pe ys toe inspection made in the midst of a 
crowd, subjected to every possible inconvenience 
7 ul annoyance, the evil is great; the results un- 
ree. are, often, irritability of temper which 

su possibility of writing generously ; and, 
ant of power to discharge the duty 
ier accuracy or ability. Yet these things 
; af oy whether they are, or are not, desira- 
ts ls onl remern: D ae will, as certainly, inevi- 
cof make var _y, ve done badly, while the pre- 
decdouin pr eral, and unjust system is so per- 
feelings a to. We may judge of the 
then bs comin 4 ny our own ; and have no hesita- 
write 0 da Ko sat if we had been called upon to 
Monday. we _ pa esas on the afternoon of the 
read it “in ot oul have been ashamed to have 
trace, indee 4 on the Tuesday morning. We 
which belong — principle of exclusion, 
nuch, if not th ‘whole oF lh mg ae 
ness in Which writers so contint . ‘ Me x ges td 
treating of that Lai so continually indulge when 
lon ‘av Dody ; so long as it is continued, so 
€ will its members be ; 
vers be annoyed upon every oc- 


always, a y 
With either a 
wil] } 
hI 
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THE ART-UNION. 


casion where annoyance may be given with the 
semblance of justice. Under what pretence the 
plan is kept up, we cannot say; but sure we are 
that the courtesy of sending admissions to a dozen 
of the leading journals, might be accorded without 
being considered derogatory ; and there can be no 
rational doubt that by so doing the members would 
best consider, not alone their own interests, but 
the interests of the great body of British Artists of 
whom they are, in a degree, the appointed 
guardians. If the Council had been situated as 
we were on the 2nd of May, and heard the com- 
plainings of gentlemen who “attended for the 
public press’’—and who were compelled to be in 
the gallery, in discharge of their duty—they would, 
we humbly think, rescind a rule which, to say the 
least, is unwise, and not very creditable to this, the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century.* 

Of the seventy-fourth exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, there can be—and there is—but one opi- 
nion. It supplies evidence of great and general 
improvement. There are few pictures of all-en- 
grossing merit ; few at which crowds will rush, and 
beside which they will stay until their limbs 
grow wearied ; but as a whole, it is highly satisfac- 
tory, and affords cause of sincere congratulation to 
the artists and the nation. It consists of 1409 
works; yet, we understand, no fewer than 900 
works were rejected FOR WANT OF ROOM. This 
is an evil not so deplorable as it is disgraceful. It 
is really not to be tolerated, that in a country like 
this, where ‘‘ means and appliances’’ are ample, 
there should exist, from year to year, a necessity 
for excluding from competition, perhaps from dis- 
tinction, and certainly from profitable occupa- 
tion, the many who must be included among those 
whose pictures are returned to the saloons, the 
painting-rooms, or the attics, in which they have 
been produced. The evil is so much the greater, 
because it is capable of a simple and easy remedy. 
The portion of the long building built by the nation 
for national objects, surely could not be better oc- 
cupied during two months of the year, than in 
supplying space upon which the works of British 
artists might be hung—and well hung, 

The paintings of the old masters might be laid 
aside for a brief while—or rather covered up by a 

* It is neither our duty nor our inclination to can- 
vass the opinions expressed by the newspapers; but 
we feel justified in asserting that some of them will be 
read with contempt, some with anger, and some with 
unmingled disgust, by the artists. Not a few of them 
are—to our certain knowledge—written by persons who 
are painters by profession; but who, having utterly 
failed to attain to anything like ability, are conse- 
quently the rejected of Exhibition-rooms, and the de- 
spised of the public generally, and who vent their spite 
and spleen upon successful men, labouring continually 
to bring down merit to their owa miserable level. Our 
regret is that the directors of public journals should 
lend their columns to men who can judge no better 
than they can paint; and supply ample evidence that 
they are influenced by envy, hatred, and malice. One 
of them, now before us, in language absolutely revolt- 
ing, describes the glorious work of Maclise as nn- 
worthy of a pot-house ; and the estimable President of 
the Royal Academy in terms such as we will not insult 
our readers by quoting ; while the writer, as if to leave 
no doubt of his ignorance, in one small paragraph, 
mis-spells the names of no fewer than four of our 
leading artists. This, to be sure, appears in a journal 
pre-eminent for all that is infamous; but its cir- 
culation is great; and it supplies to a bad paintera 
weapon—powerful and dangerous, because it is one 
against which any honourable man would scorn to 
present a shield. 

Very different in character are two leading news- 
papers now upon our table, which we regret to perceive 
treating the Academy most inconsiderately, and there- 
fore most unjustly; both repeating the old and hack- 
nied, but refuted, assertion, that the Royal Academy 
is a “ national’ Institution, and that there'ore the 
people have a right to a voice in its management. 


canvass this matter; we have already done so fully. 
Up to the present hour, the Academy is no more a 
national Institution than the Royal Society, or the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries; both these societies are provided, 
free, by Government with apartments in Somerset 
House; and from Government the Royal Academy re- 
ceives nothing more. Surely it would be equally reason- 
able and equally just to call upon these Societies to sub- 
mit their proceedings to the public voice, as to demand 
that the Koyal Academy should do so. 

We are by no means prepared to say that a system of 





encouraging and protecting British Art might not be 
devised that should be strictly * national,’ or that 
| such a system might not be greatly preferable to that 
which now exists; but until such a change has been 
effected, it is most unjustifiabie to argue against the 
| Royal Academy upon grounds utterly untenable. 








| cution much that is valuable—muec 


Neither our time nor our space will permit us again to | 
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temporary wall—as they do at the Louvre, where 
** they order these things better.’’ Every merito- 
rious picture might then be exhibited—and exhi- 
oo not to the injury but the advantage of the 
artist. 

it would give us exceeding pleasure to learn 
that the Royal Academy had been stirring in this 
matter. The duty is entirely theirs; it would be 
impossible for more than a suggestion on the sub- 
ject to proceed from any other source. To them 
such an improvement would produce results most 
beneficial; for they would rid themselves, in a 
great degree, of that painful responsibility which 
attaches to the duty of hanging the pictures; a 
duty which an archangel could not discharge to 
the satisfaction of all parties ; but which might be 
made infinitely less difficult by such an arrange- 
ment as we take the liberty to suggest. We feel 
quite certain that, if a proper representation were 
made by the Royal Academy to the trustees of 
the National Gallery, the plan would be at once 
acceded to. 

As usual, there is, this year, the customary 
quantum of complaint regarding unfairness or 
ignorance in placing the pictures of unprivileged 
contributors. It is a troublesome and embar- 
rassing topic to touch upon. Persons who think 


| themselves aggrieved will make no allowance for 


the difficulties under which the ‘ hangers’’ la- 
bour; and pay no consideration whatever to the 
fact that there may be two very opposite opinions 
as to the merit and value of a work—upon which 
there is a very sincere desire to judge rightly. We 
certainly think that in the present exhibition 
there have been some ‘‘ mistakes ;’’ but we are 
far from willing to attribute them to a bad mo- 
tive. We know who the “ hangers’’ are, and 
consider it impossible to sustain a charge so un- 
worthy and discreditable as that of premidated in- 
justice. Yet among these ‘ mistakes’’ there are 
some—we shall find it our duty to refer to them— 
that the ordinary observer will find it difficult to 
account for upon other grounds. 


EAST ROOM. 


No. 1. ‘ Portraits of Misses Wynn, children 
of Lord and Lady Newborough,’ T. M. Joy. 
Placed over the entrance, and yet seen to advan- 


| tage. The work is pleasing in composition, and 
| painted with sound judgment; happily blending 


the actual with the fanciful. 

No. 5. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Burr,’ B. R. Fauik- 
ner. A work that ranks high above the ordinary 
standard of its class. The figure of the lady is 
graceful, and the expression of her countenance 
full of gentleness. The work contains a bold at- 
tempt to paint a“ shot” silk, and if the artist has 
failed, he has done so only with greater men—one 
of whom was Paul Veronese. 

No. 6. ‘A Magdalen.’ W. Erry, R.A. No 
matter what subject this artist may select for the 
exercise of his pencil, there is always in the exe- 
that a school 
might safely follow, but at the same time much 
that prudence would counsel toeschew. The Mag- 


| dalen stands with dishevelled hair, looking up- 


wards in fervent ejaculation. The expression of 
the countenance is earnest—not dramatically 
intense ; indeed the work is without any alloy of 
affectation. It would have been better had it been 
more conventional, since the learning of the artist 
must have added a value of his own to such a 


| quality. The colouring of the picture is in the 
| lights, atruth incontrovertible, while the shadows 


are heavy and turbid. There is no life in solid 
asphaltum or umber, as it is here used; and 
we appeal to this test—if the lights of the flesh 
were covered—the shadows alone would ex- 
tinguish all idea of the relationship of the sub- 
stance with anything so life-like as the lights of 
the picture. 

No. 8. ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ C. W. Cope. A 
subject from the well-known description in Gold- 
emith’s ‘* Deserted Village.’’ The schoolmaster 
seems to have surprised some little truants, in 
whose faces the artist has skilfully depicted an ap- 
prehension of direful consequences : he is ** severe 
and stern to view,’”’ but has withal playing in the 
corners of his mouth a light. which partially dispels 
the cloud on bis brow. The picture is a ha 
conception of character, true to the poet and to 
nature ; the execution exhibits the master hand. 

No. 9. * Interior of the Church of San Miguel, 
Xercy, Spain,’ D. Roperts, R.A. A most ex- 
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quisitely-finished ¥ rk; on t eforta 


of an artist who, in pi } - 
mains of old time, peoy y race, 
remains without a competitor. ; 

No. 10. ‘An English Landscape—Composition, 
Sir A. W. Cattcorr. We have of late seen but 
little of the works of the accomplished author of 
this picture; we hail his reappe ; 
walls with such evidence as he brings us, that the 
principle of life is yet him. The 
comp mition are common-pia ° 


urance on these 


sirong within 
elements of th 
aodtowhich none but a master spirit can attacheven 
alimited measure of interest ; here they are brought 
forward with a profound veneration for the sub- 
lime and beautifal, which, thus expres 
fail to be participated by all who may look upon 
the picture. It is an upright landscape, rather 
large, made out simply of a foreground cover 1 by 
shallow water, luxuriating, 
a few trees, aud a distan On the mght, U 

th «stately trees, wher 


ly unduat C0 yintoans 


, cannot 


nm woicu caie wv cow 
is confined by 
over agen 
spective, which is finally mantied in the sry « 
horizon. The s 
and the painter has charged the air witha slight 
haze, which gives to his composition an effect 
rarely equalled. The water is cool and inimitably 
limpid ; but the triamph of the picture ts its atmo- 

air has never before been better painted. 
acow 


as0n is Summer, the day is sultry, 


sphere 
The shadow under the trees is pure and deep ; 
has sought refuge there, but she is pursued by 
the flies, if there be any meaning in the move- 
ment of her ears. If the end of painting be to 
move us to unison with th 
representation, p 
ceed than this ‘ English Landscape.’ 

No. 11. ‘ The first Lutroduction of Christianity into 
Britain,’ J. R. Heaxeear, A.R.A. This is a work, 
in all re aspects, of the highest class; the pro luction 
of an artist of ungu 
the most ** prospering’’ professors of the ** grand 
Art." In parts it is evidently insufficiently 
finished, and in « parts it is wrougl ist 
elaborately ; this inconsistency is an evil 


intended spirit of a 
ne will ever more eminently suc- 


thionable ger 


is a happy conception of a striking and interest. 
ing incident; strictly historical, yet w 
scope for the exercise of nnagination; and the artist 
has given to his fancy fall play. An early Chris- 
tian teacher 0 close a resemblance to 
the modern monk) is converting a group of ancient 
Britons, under th 
monuments which still exist 
group is beantifully pictured 
sents her babe; a sturdy youth is breaking one of 
his idols; an old man listens thoughtfully ; 
the side of the missionary stands a graceful youth 
bearing a cross. The picture affords evidence of 
thought and study; the painter has obviously en- 
tered upon his task under t ion that it 
was not to be performed as a work of ordinary 
labour, but that due consideration was r quired tor 
every portion of it. We must wish that longer 
tame had been taken to finish the subordinate parts. 
No. 12. *‘ A View of Bolton Abbey, Y« ? 
C, Fieipine We are not to blame that 
“ Thou hast dealt us memories so pas 
That naught less d 
We cannot 
presents himeeli to us 
The force of certain 
breadth and freedom ; 


th ample 


somewhat t 


1 be 


r pre- 


at Stonehenre. 
a young moth 


while at 


conv 


rkshire, 


g sweet, 
nuty now doth « ve ua.”’ 


help comparin 


croscopic hnish, a que 
stantial 
picture had part ak 

colour works; it wan 


firmness of 


hess: yet (his comparatiy 
been a tritaiph to anot 

No. 20. * Vallone d 
ririp, R.A A view 
ke hie, crowned in the ne 
Italian buildings 
tell us so; but the season j 
of water, trickling down the | osing 
itself in the frame, would have been : 
brawling torrent. In the foreground th 
freshness than in th lof Italy under 
sky, gaping with innumerable cra: is, hke so many 
mouths opened to catch the lergesse of t 
This picture throughout is inapproachable in its 
ekecution; its Gones are mellowed and onized 
with the micest skill 1 the f 
pable reality from which al : 
@ rugged ascent is at all ob) 

No. 21. ‘ Winning Gloves 


white 


re 


ts summer 


us, and one of | 


shadow of those huge Druidic | 


| of this power. 
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of the heavens. | skilfully and happily introduced 
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chair, and a cavalier about to 
kissing her. In this picture 
there is much that is beautiful; but brilliancy i 
the lights and depth in the shadows are counter- 


A lady sleeping in a 


** win gloves by 


acted by a finish of parts which breaks the unity of | 


these qualities. A care, even zu Hollandisch, has 
been lavished on unimportant matters In the com- 
position, while some of the same would have ad- 
vantaged the female figure, who sits uneasily ; 
indeed she would seem to have thrown herself 
hastily into her seat, and feigned sleep on hearing 
the approach of the gentleman. ) 
be won easily; the lady is an accessary before the 
fact. We trust that artists will not receive un- 
raciously remarks like these, which can give 
us pleasure in proportion only as they may be pro- 
ductive of goo 1. 
No. 24. * The Invalid,’ J. W. Kine. The in- 
lid is a lady reclining on a sofa reading. The 
ure is an effect of light, which is thrown so 
iousty on the ficure as to disengage it from the 
33, IJtisa work of ¢g proce. 

No. 25. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ M. MuL- 
rneapy. Pure and bright in tone; the figure is 
easy in position, and we cannot fancy it otherwise 
than a likeness. 

No. 27. ‘ Portrait of Lady Haddo,’ Mrs. W. 

Carpenter. There is about the works of this 
lady a greatness of purpose 
of professors of portraiture. Her execution is 
worthy of the highest walk of art. In composition 
and general treatment this portrait is unexception- 
abie, 
No. 32. ‘ Mrs. Cooper, of Markree Castle, and 
youngest Children,’ F. R. Say. A group of full- 
length portraits in a garden. The lady is seated 
with her head turned to the left; the features are 
extremely felicitous in expression. ‘The drapery is 
richly and effectively painted, and the background 
in with an old school feeling of which we can- 
not complain, 

No. 33. ‘ The Dance,’ W. Erry, R.A.— 

“© A figured dance succeeds ; a comely band 

Of youths and maidens bounding hand ia hand, 

The maids in soft simars of linen drest, 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest,” &c. 
The lines are a portion of the quotation appended 
to the title in the catalogue—they are from Pope’s 
Homer—the description of the shield of Achilles. 
None of Mr. Etty’s works that we have lately 
seen, have—being pronounced finished—been left 
in a state so studiously sketchy as this. A band of 
youths and maidens, as the lines above express, 
have joined in a dance, while, at the same time, 


” 


iz put 


* ‘Two active tumblers in the centre bound. 
So subtle is this painter's apprehension of the 
graces of the female figure, that no production of 
his may we expect to see without a demonstration 
We have, accordingly, one of the 
principal figures distinguished by the most accom- 
plished execution. In consonance with the regime 
of Mr. Etty’s late works, this picture wants colour; 
indeed it seems to have been kept down in tone by 
an effort. In how many more cases shall we have 
to lament the abandonment of particular styles 
which have nurtured reputation into fame ? ; 
No. 45. ‘ Portrait of the Rev. Hugh Mac Ni il,’G. 
Parrun, A. Thisisasubs ription portrait, painted 
for the tion of St. Jude, Liverpool, by 
Se helt Soe apes ns dated ee 
c ig n cleriwal robes, and the 


congreg 


y grave: an art 
to the head. 
is, North 
sweet ple- 
the way side, 
red in 


ne7e. 


inary force 


ture ; 
with thei 
the neigbouring 
nd in the back- 
t the feet of t 

of the 

No. #8. * Scheveling Sands,’ E. W. Cooxr. 
work of great t, which, in its particular style 
s surpassed by very few of our British painters. 
It supplies evident oan ' 
nature, and clos 


and effects, 


wileres 
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tured acquaintance with 
ion OF peculiar characters 


of the 


obpsery 


All the acce 


eene are 


No. 50. * Portraits, A Family Group,’ the late Sir 
Davin Wiekre, RAL 4 3 i ‘ 

ope a al full-lenyths, cireumstanced 
all the truth and reali vhich characterized 
David Wilkie’s rks, be having in 


. . - ] il | 
Gils, as usual, mustered his force in his ficure , 


smaller w 
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leaving the picture to stand or fall by their merits 
‘be whole of the work has been subdued to some. 
thing of a Dutch household hue, which makes ys 
wish that its better parts had been more worthily 
toned. 

No. 51. ‘ The Course of the Greta through Brig. 
nal Wood,’ T. Creswick. The title is followed 
by a quotation from the poem of ‘* Rokeby.” The 
subject of the picture is a bower of greenwood 
woven by nature over the course of the Greta, 
amid the rocks and stones of which struggles a 
shrunken thread of water. The foliage is painted 
with the accustomed excellence of this artist, and 
a portion of it conveys perfectly the effect of the 
light of the sun breaking without the screen of 
leaves. It would be difficult to exaggerate in prais. 
ing the works of this accomplished painter, He 
paints jacis; at least he always seems to do so, for 
his works are full of what appears strict truth; and, 
et the same time, he always contrives to make a 
poem of a picture, no matter how insignificant may 
be the scene. A solitary tree, a lichen covered 
rock, a bubbling rivulet, become most graceful 
and most effective when touched by his almost 
magic pencil. 

No. 52. ‘ The Dogana, San Giorgio, Citella, from 
the Steps of the Europa,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
Venice was surely built to be painted by Canaletti 
and Turner; her greatness scarcely held out till 
the former had done with her; and by the time 
the latter has given us his serial version there will 
be nothing left for anybody else to celebrate. 
These Venetian pictures are now among the best 
this artist paints, but the present specimens are 
of a decayed briliiancy ; we mean, they are by 
no means comparable with others he has within 
afew yearsexhbited. A great error in Mr. Tur. 
ner’s smooth water pictures is, that the reflection 
of colours in the water are painted as strongly as 
the substances themselves, a treatment which dimi- 
nishes the value of objects. 

No. 54. ‘ A Jewish Maiden in Exile,’ T. Mog. 
rorp. This, although placed high, seems to bea 
work of no common value; there is much in it 
from which we augur excellence. The painter ap- 
pears to have appreciated truth of character, and 
to have manifested no inconsiderable ability in the 
execution of his task. 

No. 59. ‘ The Lady Glenlyon,’ F. Grant. 
This is a charming portrait, as remarkable as any of 
Mr. Grant’s works, for its total absence of affecta- 
tion. The expression of the countenance alone is 
such as only a master of the art could achieve. The 
figure is seated, and relieved by a landscape back- 
ground. 

No. 60. ‘ A hora me cognosces?’ A. E. Cna- 
ton, R.A. A portrait of a Spanish lady removing 
from her face a mask, at the same time saying, 
‘* Now do you know me?”’ The picture is dis- 
tinguished by national character, and all the arch- 
ness which should prevail in it; but the hands 
seem too large, and we cannot help declaring our 
greater relish for its author all’ acqua, as the Dot- 
tore Linguadoro preferred his liqueur. 

No. 61. ‘ Mrs. Beauclere,’ F. Grant. A small 
portrait. A lady lapping her dog. It is surpassingly 
beantiful ; a most sweet subject, most exquisitely 
copied. The painter informs us who the lady is; 
one of ‘ lineage high and proud ;’’ but if it were 
possible to imagine one so graceful and beautiful, 
the spouse of a cheesemonger, the picture would 
lose nothing of its value. ‘The lady is nothing to 
us ; yet we do eagerly covet her portrait ; we fancy 
we might grow better in heart and mind by fre- 
quently looking upon it. 

No. 62. * The Play Scene in Hamlet,’ D. Ma- 
cuise, R.A. As a work of Art this painting 1s 
worthy of association with the more magnificent 
creations of the great poet. It is, in all respects, 
a chej-d’ @uvre of the British school. Fault-ess it 
is not; but its fanlts are of very minor import In 
comparison with its perfections. There may be 
too much horror expressed by the group to the 
left, who are ignorant of the consequences of t 
experiment on the ‘* conscience of the King ;” and 
in the perspective to the right, there seems to us to 
be something wrong; but in all the grander quali- 
ties it approaches very near perfection. Ophelia 
has been objected to for the very reason in which 
we think the merit lies—she expresses sympathy, 
rather than love, for Hamlet; and in the counte- 
nance of Hamlet there is just the character we look 
for from familiar acquaintance with the poets 
work—a mingling of horror, abhorrence, and veO- 
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geance to be taken—yet still a *‘ letting I dare not 
t upon | would.” How famously is this con- 
h the calm but resolute watching of 
How grandly depicted is the- sudden 
ed remorse of the King ; how admirable 
mixed with suspicion, and yet consci- 
ons innocence, in the Queen ! But the triumph of 
the picture is, unquestionably, the play acted 
in the background. W hat a sublime conception! 
how intrinsically full of poetry is the figure of 
the murderer seeking to shadow his face from the 
vet lingering light of day—and_ the dim gigantic 
form, his huge outline, reflected from behind! The 
play is, indeed, “‘thething.”’ As an example of fine 
drawing it is unsurpassed; in all the highest attri- 
hates of Art it will rank among the most memor- 
able productions of our school. 

No. 63. ‘ Portrait of the Queen,’ J. Parr- 
nipcr. This portrait will not bea favourite with 
the English people. It is not a pleasant likeness ; 
and as a painting it is ungraceful. 

No. 69. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Pulleine,’ H. W. 
PickersGILt, R.A. There is, in this portrait, 
much truth and beauty, but it is marked by an 
execution which declares abundant occupation. 
The neck wants purity of tone—there is a haze, in- 
consistent with the warmth of life. Other portions 
of the work are painted with the known excellence 
of the artist. 

No. 70. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Richard Bevan,’ T. 
Puitups, R.A. A beautiful and most effective 
portrait. It absolutely looks out of the canvass. 

No. 71. ‘ Ophelia,’ R. RepGrave, A.R. A. 
“ To one thing constant never’’—verily should we 
not have recognized Mr. Redgrave in this picture ; 
not, be it understood from a want of excellence, 
but from its inconsonance with all our impressions 
of its author. The title is followed by a quota- 
tion— 


“ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook,”’ &c. 


wal L 
trasted wit 
Horatio ! 
and amaz 
the wonder, 


and, according to its description, Ophelia is occu- 
pied in making ‘‘ fantastic garlands’’ of 
“ Crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples.”’ 


She is pale—woe-begone—and her restless, fevered 
eyes, bespeak a mind diseased. The painting of 
her dress, which is white, resembles the manner 
of some of the old masters, a feeling which is ex- 
tended to the banks of the brook, this part of the 
work being enamelled on the canvass like the fore- 
ground of some of Giorgione’s garden scenes. 

No. 72. ‘ The Tired Soldier resting at a Road- 
side Well,’ F. GoopaAtt. We have had frequent 
occasion to speak in terms of the highest enco. 
mium of this young artist ; but we marvel that he 
should delay so long to *‘ flesh’’ his pencil in Eng- 
lish scenery. The composition of this work carries 
us over to Normandy, or Brittany it may be. It 
consists of but few figures—a man with an ass, 
the old soldier seated near the well, and a pay- 
sanne drawing water. The figures are powerfully 
characterised ; the female is a repetition, but this 
18 a foible of some of the greatest p:ofessors of the 

rt. The work altogether is certainly not a retro- 
gade movement. . 

No. 73. ‘ Campo Santo—Venice,’ J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. Again—Venezia la rieca—water, 
and a few lustrous buildings in the distance. 
We have seen many of Mr. Turner's pictures, 
which, although not highly coloured, vie in 
beauty with anything he has ever done; these 
were constituted of the same materials as this, 
and similarly treated, but yet infinitely superior 
toit. The infirmity of which we complained in 
the other picture is more distinctly shown here in 
the reflection of the sail of a boat, which is painted 
up to the force of the sail itself, producing at a 
near view a false effect, which is not improved by 
distance, 

No. 79. ‘ Devonshire Scenery,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. 
The productions of this artist afford us very ac- 
curate representations of effects the most volatile 
in nature, and consequently the most difficult 
eee cunvans. The objects composing 
me Be Onshire Scenery,” are found everywhere 

Md painted continually ; but rarely, very rarely, 
with the profound intuition which is conspicuous 
in NA” part of this picture. The water has motion. 
cma of Seyron and Tit,’ A. 
sian, aaba sont ne her and a diminutive ter- 
hor eer oa een upon the stroll together, 
pentiog fe pe a hare, over which the pair are 
ground is « ‘utation after a hard run. The back- 

‘@' 18a moor thrown into deep shadow, and 
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overhung by pinky clouds which do aot contribute 
favourably to the picture. 

No. 91. ° The Ford,’ W.Mutreapy, R.A. A 
main ‘‘ virtue’’_in-the works of Mr. Mulready is, 
that they tell their own story without the aid of 
descriptive title. The reading of this picture is so 
simple that such a remark is not called for in 
speaking of it; although it partakes of the cha- 
racter of others, where we find in connexion 
with the immediate subject, a previous and a sub- 
sequent tissue of relations. Here two youths are 
bearing a maiden across ‘‘ The Ford,” while the 
remainder of the we | (the old people) are about 
to follow on horseback. It sustains the high re- 

utation of its author; it is a work of surpassing 
eauty, grace, and excellence—one of the most 
valuable paintings ever produced in England. 

No. 92. ‘ Maria,’ T. Uwins, R.A. A most 
sweet and delicate composition; a touching and 
effective reading of the famous story in the ‘* Sen- 
timental Journey.”’ 

No. 94. ‘ Dorothea,’ H. Le Jeunz. A good 
example of rising genius; but the artist must study 
nature more and academic models less. This is 
broadly and forcibly coloured, and is a decided 
——- to excellence. 

No. 95. ‘ Dorothea disguised as a Shepherd Boy,’ 
T. Uwins, R.A. This is a small picture, treated 
with so much of the spirit of Michael Cervantes 
as to show, if evidence were wanting, that the ac- 
complished painter is not less at home in such sub- 
jects than in those Italian scenes, for which he has 
created so strong and general a taste. 

No. 96. ‘ Otters and Salmon,’ E. LANpsEER, 
R.A. In the catalogue of the last year this name 
did not appear—a hiatus which taught us all the 
real value of him who bears it, perhaps, as much 
as anything else could have done. No artist was 
ever more purely national than Mr. Landseer ; the 
public have persuaded themselves into the idea of 
an annual claim upon him, and the long accus- 
tomed indulgence having been but once withheld, 
complain loudly of a breach of prescriptive privi- 
lege. In this picture, an otter having secured a 
salmon, which it has dragged to a rock, is dis- 
turbed in his intended repast by another animal 
of the same species, desirous of sharing the prey. 
The animals are painted in a manner so substantial, 
as to approach the realityas nearly as art can ever do. 

No. 97. ‘Scene from Twelfth Night,’ C. R. 
Les.iz, R.A.— 

Sir Toby.—Accost, Sir Andrew, Accost. 

Sir Andrew.—What’s that? 

Sir Toby.—My niece’s chambermaid. 

Sir Andrew.—Good Mrs. Accost, 1 desire your 

acquaintance. 

The productions of this artist are figure-pictures 
in the strictest meaning; his persone being ac- 
companied by circumstances just barely enough 
to signify the scene of action. He does not call 
our attention to the perfection of his upholstery— 
such a diversion being unnecessary. The figures 
are here but three in number; Sir Toby is seated, 
and Sir Andrew turns his back to the spectator in 
the act of “ accosting.”” The picture excels in 
character, the forte of this artist, but the point of 
sight is unusually high; this which may, or may 
not be a fault, is but as a speck on the sun. The 
work is of rare value ; intrinsically excellent; cal- 
culated to satisfy and gratify the mass no less than 
the critic ; and, to the highest degree, delightful 
to those who can thoroughly comprehend and 
fully appreciate almost the nearest approach to 
perfection of which the Art is capable. We cannot 
regret that it manifests a design to return to his 
former tone of colour, and an intention to abandon 
the unnaturally white hue that of late often spoiled 
the effect of a graceful, a beautiful, or a powerful 
conception. 

No. 98. ‘ The Highland Shepherd’s Home,’ E. 
Lanpseer, R.A. Another exquisite work of the 
artist, who is as completely ‘‘ at home”’ as the 
shepherd himself in a Highland bothy. The sub- 
ject is a most pleasant one: a happy mother is 
gazing on the face of her first-born sleeping in its 
cradle ; the father, with his rougher countenance, 
but equally thankful expression, sits by her side ; 
and the guardian dog is at his post. 

No. 99. ‘ Desire,’ J. J. Cuaron, R.A. A 
work of no common merit, with some qualities in 
the production of which it has been surpassed by 
few. As a landscape it is remarkable; a fine and 
powerful tone of colour pervades it ; and the reality 


of the scene is preserved with great ability. The | 
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comment upon the word “‘desire’’ is made by agroup 
of youths and maidens in a boat ; one of the lads 
is striving to reach a water lily—apt gift for the 
lass beside him ; the boat, however, aA grounded, 
and can advance no nearer to the tempting object. 
There are few to whom the incident is not familiar ; 
few who have not found the long stalk of the 
water lily slide trom his grasp. Although a fre- 
quent occurrence, the use of it thus is very origi- 
nal. The shadow of the boy in the water is surely 
too strong; at first sight we fancied it a drowned 
youth, turning upon his light-hearted companions 
the ghastly look of death from beneath the clear 
wave. 

No. 104. ‘ Prayer; a Family about to leave 
their native shores imploring Divine protection,’ 
W. Coxtiins, R.A. The scene is Italy ; the sun 
is below the horizon; and before a public crucifix, 
planted on the sea-shore, a family are kneeling in 
prayer. A lamp is burning before the image, and 
its rays fall upon the figures, bringing them forth 
out of the dark back ground with most felicitous 
effect. The work is pervaded by the finest senti- 
ment. It is probable that the balancing of the 
composition may be questioned, as the group is 
assembled on the right of the picture; but this 
arrangement leaves a void which may contribute 
to its grave tone. The wayfarers have no friends 
on earth; darkness and solitude are before them. 
This is a picture of a high poetic rank, doing 
honour alike to the head and east of its accom. 
plished author. 

No. 115. ‘ Inquiring for the Ferry—Evening on 
the banks of the Thames,’ T. S. Coorer. It has 
often been regretted, that in the pictures of this 
most able and justly. popular artist the figures are 
not so well painted as the cattle—if they were, a 
large proportion of his works would be faultless. 
We are content that the dish which he contributes 
to the banquet is fovjours vache—we are satisfied, 
because no one else could supply us with such 
material so good; and a monotony in Art is more 
tolerable than in anything else; were it not so, 
painters innumerable would be exhausted before 
their prime. This picture consists of a few cows 
tended by a woman, very indifferently painted, of 
whom a man is ‘inquiring for the ferry.”” Mr. 
Cooper’s works generally present us with two 
skies—one so heavy that the cattle lean against it, 
the other clear and atmospheric, of which latter 
this picture presents an example; notwithstand- 
ing these defects, this gentleman is the ureus 
maximus of the milky way. We beg his 
pardon for the comparison, but will let it stand ; 
only hoping that ere long he will have the good 
fortune to add to his herd. 

No. 116. ‘ Portrait of his Highness Mehemet 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt,’ the late Sir D. Witkte, 
R.A. This isa small portrait treated in the simplest 
taste. It is marked by much of the signal excel- 
lence on which the fame of Wilkie rested; and 
although not of a size to receive the finish he be- 
stowed upon his small figures, it was yet small 
enough to escape the manner of his large portraits. 
The famous Pacha is habited in black velvet, and 
looks precisely the man he is known to be. 

No. 117. ‘ Portrait of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan Abdul Meedgid,’ the late Sir D. Wins, 
R.A. The Sultan is costumed in the European 
taste, and seated on asofa. No sooner does the eye 
rest upon this figure, than the attention is roused 
as if a voice had proceeded from its lips. The pos- 
ture, although sedentary, is one of movement, not 
of repose. This picture, which is of the same size 
as that of the Pacha, has not been filled in by the 
hand of Wilkie, but the other we believe was. 

No. 121. ‘ Portrait of James Aspinall, Esq.,’ 
T. H. Intipee. A portrait of a right good class ; 
soundly and carefully painted; and as we happen 
to know the original, we can testify to the striking 
accuracy of the resemblance. 

No. 123. ‘ The Lesson,’ T. Uwins, R. A. One 
of the beautiful Italian subjects whence Mr. Uwins 
has raised for himself an enduring fame. The 
scene is the loggia of the cottage of a vine-dresser, 
where, under the shade of a vine, the family are 
assembled on a festa day. The child of the vine- 
dresser is receiving a lesson in the steps of the 
taranteila from the mother, while the grandmother 
touches the tambourine. This work is highly suc- 
cessful in character and expression ; it manifests a 
fine feeling for nature—happy nature, in its rich 
and full and pure enjoyment; and is remarkable 
for excellent qualities as a production of Art. The 
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quisitely-finished ¥ rk 
ofan artist w » in 
mains of old time, p 
remains without a competi 7 
No. 10. ‘An En 1 Landscape —Composition, 
Sir A. W. Catscorr. We have of late seen but 
little of the works of the accomplished author of 
this picture; we hail his reappearance on these 
walls with such evidence as he brings us, that the 
principle of life is yet strong within him. The 


elements of the composition are comm m-place, 
aodtowhich none but a master spirit can attacheven 
a limited measure of interest ; here they are brought 
forward with a profound veneration for 
lime and beautiful, which, thus expressed, cannot 


? 
fail to be participated by all who may k uy 
the pictur It 1s an upright landscape, rather 


large, made out simply of a foregrouad cover 1 by 
' 


shallow water, in which arcafew cows luxuriat 

a few trees, aud a distan On the rigl 

is confined by th esta 

0“ ragentivy und t ‘ 

spective, Which is finally mantl 

horizon. The season is summer, the day is sultry, 

and the painter has charged the air witha slight 

haze, which gives to his composition an ¢ fect 

rarely equalled. The water is cool an 1 inimitably 

limpid ; but the triumph of the picture 1s its atmo 

sphere —air has never before been b paint 

The shadow under the tre ind deep; a 

has sought refuge there, but she is pursu 

the flies, af there | my meaning m the mov 

ment of her cars. If the end of pa . 

move us to unison with the intended spin 

represcatabon, none will ever more emincatls 

ceed than this ‘ English Landscape.’ 
No. 11. ‘ The first Lntroduction of ¢ 

Britain,’ J. R. Heawenr, A.R.A. 

in all respects, of the highest 

of an artist of unqu ‘ je genius, and on 

s of the ** grand 


This i 


ws: Cie pro 


** prospering”’ 

In paris 1 

and 
elaborately ; this in 
is a happy conception of ii ‘ 
ing incident; strictly histo . oe th ample 
scope for the exercise of imagination; and the artist 
has given to his fancy fall play. An early Chris- 
tian teacher (somewhat too cl 
the modern monk) is converting a group of ancient 
Britons, under the shadow of those huge Druidi« 
monuments which still exist at Stonehenre. The 
group is beautifully pictured: a young mothe: pre- 

} 


*a resemblance to 


sents her babe; a sturdy youth is breaking one of | 


} ' " , , : 
his idols; an old man listens thoughtfully ; while at 


the side of the missionary stands a graceful youth 
vidence of 
thought and study; the pair viously en- 
tered upon his task under m that it 
was not to be periorm 


bearing a cross. The picture affords e 


K Of ordinary 


labour, but that due con eration wast quired ior 


every portion of 1 We must wish that longes 
tume had been taken to finish the subordinate parts. 
No. 12. * A View of Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire,’ 
C. Firipine We are not to blame that 
“ Thou hast dealt us men 
That naught less dainty 
We cannot help « 
presents himeeli to 
The force of cert 
breadth and freed 
eroscopic finish, a 


ries 80 pas g sweet, 


stantial firmness 
picture had partak 
colour works; it ¥ 
hess: yet this compa 
been a triumph te 
No. 20 Vallor 
virip, RA \ 


detie, er } 


wed in thet 

white Italian build 

tell us so; but the 

of water, trickling do 

itself in the frame, w 

brawling torrent. Int 

freshness than in th ilof It 

sky, gaping with innumera 

mouths opened t » catch the / 

This picture throughout 1s 

ekecution; its tones ar 

with the micest skill 

pable reality frou v ha 

&@ rugged ascent is at al! ob) 
No. 21. * Winning Glov: 


ee 


ar 
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A lady sleeping ina chair, and a cavali r about to 
‘“ win gloves” by kissing her. In this picture 
there is much that is beautiful; but briliiancy i 
the lights and depth in the shadows are counter- 
scted by a finish of parts which breaks the unity of 
these qualities. A care, even zu Hollandisch, has 
been lavished on unimportant matters in the com- 
some of the same would have ad- 


position, while : 
female figure, who sits uneasily ; 


vantaged the 


ly into her seat, and feigned sleep on hearing 


» approach of the gentleman. The gloves will | 


» won easily; the lady is an accessary before the 
We trust that artists will not receive un- 
iousty remarks like these, which can give 
:sure in proportion only as they may be pro- 
ctive of go d. 
No. 24. ‘The Invalid,’ J. W. Kine. The in- 
a lady reclining on a sofa reading. The 
-is an effect of light, which is thrown so 
liciousty on the firure as to disengage it from the 
vase. It is a work of go | prom e. 
No. 25. * Portrait of a Gentleman,’ M. Mut- 
rneapy. Pare and bright in tone; the figure is 


easy in position, and we cannot fancy it othe rwise 


than a likeness. 

No. 27. ‘ Portrait of Lady Haddo,’ Mrs. W. 
Carpenter. There is about the works of this 
lady a greatness of purpose rarely found in those 
of professors of portraiture. Her execution 18 
worthy of the highest walk of art. In composition 
vod general treatment this portrait is unexception- 
No. 32. ‘ Mrs. Cooper, of Markree Castie, and 
youngest Children,’ F. R. Say. A group of full- 
length portraits in a garden. The lady 1s seated 
with her head turned to the left; the features are 
extremely felicitous in expression. The drapery is 
richly and effectively painted, and the background 
isput in with an old school feeling of which we can- 
not complain. 

No. 33. *‘ The Dance,’ W. Ertry, R.A.— 

* A figured dance succeeds ; a comely band 

Of youths and maidens bounding band ia hand, 

The ma in soft si rs of linen drest, 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest,”’ &c. 

The lines are a portion of th quot ition appended 
to the title in the catalogue—they are from Pope's 
Homer—the description of the shield of Achilles. 
None of Mr. Etty’s works tl we have lately 
seen, have—being pronounced finished—been left 
in a state so studiously sketchy as this. A band of 
youths and maidens, as the lines above express, 
have joined in a dance, while, at the same time, 

” 


* Two active tumblers in the centre bound. 


So subtle is this painter’s apprehension of the 


| graces of the female figure, that no production of 


his may we expect to see without a demonstration 
of this power. We have, accordingly, one of the 
principal figures distinguished by the most accom- 
plished execution. In consonance with the regime 
of Mr. Etty’s late works, this picture wants colour; 
indeed it seems to have been kept down in tone by 
an effort. In how many more cases shall we have 
to lament the abandonment particular styles 
which have nurtured reputation into fame ? } 
No. 45. * Portrait of the Rev. Hugh Mae Neill,’ G. 
Patrren, A. Thisisasubs ription portrait, painted 
congregation of St. Jude, Liverpool, by 
“a is prese ited to their resy ‘cted pastor, Mr. 
ill. The figure is in clerical robes, and the 
round is correspondingly grave: an arrange. 
Neh gives ex ra ry i to the head. 
46 Wi rid danberris, North 
” W. Corts, R. pie. 
ture: three little urchis tand } 
mS § eats reuins stand > Vv side, 
with thet * lin 


: honr 


“ 


i 


nd in the back. 


wicet ott 
iterest of the s 
“ ‘ 
Yo. 48. *° Sch 
ork of great » 
‘surpassed by i 
it st hes eviden i ; t t} 
Py ! i | red acquaintance with 
rp . and close obse ion Ol peculiar characters 
and effects, he ¢ Y 
vad s. All the ‘ of the scene are 
kilfully and happily introduced 
No. 50. * Portrait 


ily Group,’ the late Si 
Jivip Wirkir, B.A : 

+ ae eae | s ¢ ~ 
! ti ali fullels ths, umstanced 
ity which characterized 
David Wilkie’s smaller wor} " 


rks having is 


lithe truth and reatity 


! n { 
usual, mustered his force in his figure , 


would seem to have thrown herself | 





F Pits a 
leaving the picture to stand or fall by their merits, | 
‘be whole of the work has been subdued to some. | 
thing of a Dutch household hue, which makes ys 
wish that its better parts had been more worthily 
toned. 

No. 51. * The Course of the Greta through Brig. 
nal Wood,’ T. Creswick. The title is followed 
by a quotation from the poem of ‘* Rokeby.” The 
subject of the picture is a bower of greenwood 
woven by nature over the course of the Greta, 
amid the rocks and stones of which struggles a 
shrunken thread of water. The foliage is painted 
with the accustomed excellence of this artist, and 
a portion of it conveys perfectly the effect of the 
ight of the sun breaking without the screen of 
, It would be difficult to exaggerate in prais. 

the works of this accomplished painter, He 

its jacis ; at least he always seems to do so, for 

works are full of what appears strict truth; and, 

the same time, he always contrives to make qa 
poem of a picture, no matter how insignificant may 
be the scene. A solitary tree, a lichen covered 
rock, a bubbling rivulet, become most graceful 
and most effective when touched by his almost 
magic pencil. 

No. 52. * The Dogana, San Giorgio, Citella, from 
the Steps of the Europa,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
Venice was surely built to be painted by Canalettj 
and Turner; her greatness scarcely held out till 
the former had done with her; and by the time 
the latter has given us his serial version there will 
be nothing left for anybody else to celebrate, 
These Venetian pictures are now among the best 
this artist paints, but the present specimens are 
of a decayed briliiancy ; we mean, they are by 
no means comparable with others he has within 
afew yearsexhibited. A great error in Mr. Tur- 
ner’s smooth water pictures is, that the reflection 
of colours in the water are painted as strongly as 
the substances themselves, a treatment which dimi- 
nishes the value of objects. 

No. 54. ‘ A Jewish Maiden in Exile,’ T. Moc. 
rorp. This, although placed high, seems to bea 
work of no common value; there is much in it 
from which we augur excellence. The painter ap- 
pears to have appreciated truth of character, and 
to have manifested no inconsiderable ability in the 
execution of his task. 

No. 59. ‘ The Lady Glenlyon,’ F. Granr. 
This is a charming portrait, as remarkable as any of 
Mr. Grant’s works, for its total absence of affecta- 
tion. The expression of the countenance alone is 
such as only a master of the art could achieve. The 
figure is seated, and relieved by a landscape back- 
ground. 

No. 60. ‘ A hora me cognosces?’ A. E. Cna- 
ton, R.A. A portrait of a Spanish lady removing 
from her face a mask, at the same time saying, 
‘* Now do you know me?” The picture is dis- 
tinguished by national character, and all the arch- 
ness which should prevail in it; but the hands 
seem too large, and we cannot help declaring our 
greater relish for its author all’ acqua, as the Dot- 
tore Linguadoro preferred his liqueur. 

No. 61. ‘ Mrs. Beauclere,’ F. Grant. A small 
portrait. A lady lapping her dog. It is surpassingly 
beautiful ; a most sweet subject, most exquisitely 
copied. The painter informs us who the lady is; 
one of “ lineage |} ..h and proud ;’’ but if it were 
possible to imagine one so graceful and beautiful, 
the spouse of a cheesemonger, the victure would 
lose nothing of its value. ‘The lady is nothing to 
us ; yet we do eagerly covet her portrait ; we fancy 
we might grow better in heart and mind by fre- 
quently looking upon it. 

No. 62. * The Play Scene in Hamlet,’ D. Ma- 
cuise, R.A. As a work of Art this painting 1s 
worthy of association with the more magnificent 
creations of the great poet. It is, in all respects, 
a chej-d’ e@uvre of the British school. Fault ess it 
is not; but its fanlts are of very minor import 1m 
comparison with its perfections. There may 
too much horror expressed. by the group to the 
left, who are ignorant of the consequences of the 
experiment on the ‘* conscience of the King ;”’ and 
in the perspective to the right, there seems to us to 
be something wrong; but in all the grander quali- 
ties it approaches very near perfection. Ophelia 
has been objected to for the very reason in which 
we think the merit lies—she expresses sympathy, 
rather than love, for Hamlet; and in the counte- 
nance of Hamlet there is just the character we look 
for from familiar acquaintance with the | ana 
work—a mingling of horror, abhorrence, and ved- 
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to be taken—yet still a “* letting I dare not 
wait upon 1 would.” How famously is this con- 
trasted with the calm but resolute watching of 
Horatio! How grandly depicted is the sudden 
and amazed remorse of the King ; how admirable 
the wonder, mixed with suspicion, and yet consti- 
ous innocence, in the Queen ! But the triumph of 
the picture is, unquestionably, the play acted 
in the background. What a sublime conception! 
_how intrinsically full of poetry is the figure of 
the murderer seeking to shadow his face from the 
yet lingering light of day—and the dim gigantic 
form, his huge outline, reflected from behind! The 
play is, indeed, “‘thething.”’ As an example of fine 
drawing it is unsurpassed; in all the highest attri- 
hates of Art it will rank snes the most memor- 
able productions of our school. 

"a. 63. ‘ Portrait of the Queen,’ J. Parr- 
nipGk. This portrait will not be a favourite with 
the Euglish people. It is not a pleasant likeness ; 
and as a painting it is ungraceful. : 

No. 69. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Pulleine,’ H. W. 
PickersGitt, R.A. There is, in this portrait, 
much truth and beauty, but it is marked by an 
execution which declares abundant occupation. 
The neck wants purity of tone—there is a haze, in- 
consistent with the warmth of life. Other portions 
of the work are painted with the known excellence 
of the artist. 

No. 70. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Richard Bevan,’ T. 
Puituips, R.A. A beautiful and most effective 
portrait. It absolutely looks out of the canvass. 

No. 71. ‘ Ophelia,’ R. RepGrave, A.R.A. 
“ To one thing constant never’’—verily should we 
not have recognized Mr. Redgrave in this picture ; 
not, be it understood from a want of excellence, 
but from its inconsonance with all our impressions 
of its author. The title is followed by a quota- 
tion— 


“ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook,” &c. 
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and, according to its description, Ophelia is occu- 
pied in making ‘‘ fantastic garlands’’ of 
“ Crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples.’ 










She is pale—woe-begone—and her restless, fevered 
eyes, bespeak a mind diseased. The painting of 
her dress, which is white, resembles the manner 
of some of the old masters, a feeling which is ex- 
tended to the banks of the brook, this part of the 
work being enamelled on the canvass like the fore- 
ground of some of Giorgione’s garden scenes. 

No. 72. ‘ The Tired Soldier resting at a Road- 
side Well,’ F. Goopatt. We have had frequent 
occasion to speak in terms of the highest enco- 
mium of this young artist ; but we marvel that he 
should delay so long to ‘‘ flesh’’ his pencil in Eng- 
lish scenery. The composition of this work carries 
us over to Normandy, or Brittany it may be. It 
consists of but few figures—a man with an ass, 
the old soldier seated near the well, and a pay- 
sanne drawing water. The figures are powerfully 
characterised ; the female is a repetition, but this 
1s a foible of some of the greatest p:ofessors of the 
Art. The work altogether is certainly ‘not a retro- 
gade movement. : 























No. 73. ‘ Campo Santo—Venice,’ J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. Again—Venezia la ricca—water, 
and a few lustrous buildings in the distance. 





We have seen many of Mr. Turner’s pictures, 
Which, although not highly coloured, vie in 
beauty with anything he has ever done; these 
Were constituted of the same materials as this, 
and similarly treated, but yet infinitely superior 
toit. The infirmity of which we complained in 
the other picture is more distinctly shown here in 
the reflection of the sail of a boat, which is painted 
up to the force of the sail itself, producing at a 
hear view a false effect, which is not improved by 
distance, 

No. 79. ‘ Devonshire Scenery,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. 
The productions of this artist afford us very ac- 
curate representations of effects the most volatile 
in nature, and consequently the most difficult 
to define upon canvass. The objects composing 
this * Devonshire Scenery,’’ are found everywhere 
and painted continually ; but rarely, very rarely, 
with the profound intuition which is conspicuous 
mevery part of this picture. The water has motion. 
Con Ree of Seyron aud Tit,’ A. 
hewiin, A lurcher and a diminutive ter- 
i » Which having been upon the stroll together, 
ave hunted down a hare, over which the pair are 
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overhung by pinky clouds which do not contribute 
favourably to the picture. 

No. 91. ‘ The Ford,’ W. Mutrgapy, R.A. A 
main ‘‘ virtue’’ in the works of Mr. Mulready is, 
that they tell their own story without the aid of 
descriptive-tithe-—The reading-of this-picture is so 
simple that such a remark is not called for in 
speaking of it; although it partakes of the cha- 
racter of others, where we find in connexion 
with the immediate subject, a previous and a sub- 
sequent tissue of relations. Here two youths are 
bearing a maiden across ‘‘ The Ford,’”’ while the 
remainder of the party (the old people) are about 
to follow on Need me 4 It sustains the high re- 
— of its author; it is a work of surpassing 

eauty, grace, and excellence—one of the most 
valuable paintings ever produced in England. 

No. 92. ‘ Maria,’ T. Uwins, R.A. A most 
sweet and delicate composition ; a touching and 
effective reading of the famous story in the ‘* Sen- 
timental Journey.”’ 

No. 94. ‘ Dorothea,’ H. Le Jeune. A good 
example of rising genius; but the artist must study 
nature more and academic models less. This is 
broadly and forcibly coloured, and is a decided 
approach to excellence. 

No. 95. ‘ Dorothea disguised as a Shepherd Boy,’ 
T. Uwins, R.A. This is a small picture, treated 
with so much of the spirit of Michael Cervantes 
as to show, if evidence were wanting, that the ac- 
complished painter is not less at home in such sub- 
jects than in those Italian scenes, for which he has 
created so strong and general a taste. 

No. 96. ‘ Otters and Salmon,’ E. LANpsEER, 
R.A. In the catalogue of the last year this name 
did not appear—a hiatus which taught us all the 
real value of him who bears it, perhaps, as much 
as anything else could have done. No artist was 
ever more purely national than Mr. Landseer ; the 
public have persuaded themselves into the idea of 
an annual claim upon him, and the long accus- 
tomed indulgence having been but once withheld, 
complain loudly of a breach of prescriptive privi- 
lege. In this picture, an otter having secured a 
salmon, which it has dragged to a rock, is dis- 
turbed in his intended repast by another animal 
of the same species, desirous of sharing the prey. 
The animals are painted in a manner so substantial, 
as to approach the reality as nearly as art can ever do. 

No. 97. ‘Scene from ‘Twelfth Night,’ C. R. 
Les.iz, R.A.— 

Sir Toby.—Accost, Sir Andrew, Accost, 

Sir Andrew.—What’s that? 

Sir Toby.—My niece’s chambermaid. 

Sir Andrew.—Good Mrs. Accost, 1 desire your 

acquaintance. 

The productions of this artist are figure-pictures 
in the strictest meaning; his persone being ac- 
companied by circumstances just barely enough 
to siguify the scene of action. He does not call 
our attention to the perfection of his upholstery— 
such a diversion being unnecessary. The figures 
are here but three in number; Sir Toby is seated, 
and Sir Andrew turns his back to the spectator in 
the act of “ accosting.’? The picture excels in 
character, the forte of this artist, but the point of 
sight is unusually high; this which may, or may 
not be a fault, is but as a speck on the sun. The 
work is of rare value ; intrinsically excellent; cal- 
culated to satisfy and gratify the mass no less than 
the critic ; and, to the highest degree, delightful 
to those who can thoroughly comprehend and 
fully appreciate almost the nearest approach to 
perfection of which the Art is capable. We cannot 
regret that it manifests a design to return to his 
former tone of colour, and an intention to abandon 
the unnaturally white hue that of late often spoiled 
the effect of a graceful, a beautiful, or a powerful 
conception. 

No. 98. ‘ The Highland Shepherd’s Home,’ E. 
Lanpseer, R.A. Another exquisite work of the 
artist, who is as completely ‘‘ at home” as the 
shepherd himself in a Highland bothy. The sub- 
ject is a most pleasant one: a happy mother is 
gazing on the face of her first-born sleeping in its 
cradle ; the father, with his rougher countenance, 
but equally thankful expression, sits by her side ; 
and the guardian dog is at his post. 

No. 99. ‘ Desire,’ J. J. Cuaron, R.A. A 
work of no common merit, with some qualities in 
the production of which it has been surpassed by 
few. As a landscape it is remarkable; a fine and 


panting in exultation after a hard run. The back- | powerful tone of colour pervades it ; and the reality 
ground is a moor thrown into deep shadow, and | of the scene is preserved with great ability. The | 
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comment upon the word ‘‘desire’’ is made byagroup 
of youths and maidens in a boat; one of the lads 
is striving to reach a water lily—apt gift for the 
lass beside him ; the boat, however, has grounded, 
and can advance no nearer to the tempting object. 
There are few to whom the incident is not familiar ; 
few who have not found the long stalk of the 
water lily slide trom his grasp. Although a fre- 
quent occurrence, the use of it .thus is very origi- 
nal. The shadow of the boy in the water is surely 
too strong; at first sight we fancied it a drowned 
youth, turning upon his light-hearted companions 
the ghastly look of death from beneath the clear 
wave. 

No. 104. ‘ Prayer; a Family about to leave 
their native shores imploring Divine protection,’ 
W. Couuins, R.A. The scene is Italy ; the sun 
is below the horizon; and before a public crucifix, 
planted on the sea-shore, a family are kneeling in 
prayer. A lamp is burning before the image, and 
its rays fall upon the figures, bringing them forth 
out of the dark back ground with most felicitous 
effect. The work is pervaded by the finest senti- 
ment. It is probable that the balancing of the 
composition may be questioned, as the group is 
assembled on the right of the picture; but this 
arrangement leaves a void which may contribute 
to its grave tone. The wayfarers have no friends 
on earth; darkness and solitude are before them. 
This is a picture of a high poetic rank, doing 
honour alike to the head and heart of its accom. 
plished author. 

No. 115. ‘ Inquiring for the Ferry—Evening on 
the banks of the Thames,’ T. S. Cooper. It has 
often been regretted, that in the pictures of this 
most able and justly. popular artist the figures are 
not so well painted as the cattle—if they were, a 
large proportion of his works would be faultless. 
We are content that the dish which he contributes 
to the banquet is fovjours vache—we are satisfied, 
because no one else could supply us with such 
material so good; and a monotony in Art is more 
tolerable than in anything else; were it not so, 
painters innumerable would be exhausted before 
their prime. This picture consists of a few cows 
tended by a woman, very indifferently painted, of 
whom a man is “inquiring for the ferry.’”” Mr. 
Cooper’s works generally present us with two 
skies—one so heavy that the cattle lean against it, 
the other clear and atmospheric, of which latter 
this picture presents an example; notwithstand- 
ing these defects, this gentleman is the ureus 
maximus of the milky way. We beg his 
pardon for the comparison, but will let it stand ; 
only hoping that ere long he will have the good 
fortune to add to his herd. 

No. 116. ‘ Portrait of his Highness Mehemet 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt,’ the late Sir D. Wicxte, 
R.A. This isa small portrait treated in the simplest 
taste. It is marked by much of the signal excel- 
lence on which the fame of Wilkie rested; and 
although not of a size to receive the finish he be- 
stowed upon his small figures, it was yet small 
enough to escape the manner of his large portraits. 
The tamous Pacha is habited in black velvet, and 
looks precisely the man he is known to be. 

No. 117. ‘ Portrait of his Imperial ‘~~ the 
Sultan Abdul Meedgid,’ the late Sir D. Wicxie, 
R.A. The Sultan is costumed in the European 
taste, and seated on asofa. No sooner does the eye 
rest upon this figure, than the attention is roused 
as if a voice had proceeded from its lips. The pos- 
ture, although sedentary, is one of movement, not 
of repose. This picture, which is of the same size 
as that of the Pacha, has not been filled in by the 
hand of Wilkie, but the other we believe was. 

No. 121. ‘ Portrait of James Aspinall, Esq.,’ 
T. H. Iuuinee. A portrait of a right good class ; 
soundly and carefully painted; and as we happen 
to know the original, we can testify to the striking 
accuracy of the resemblance. 

No. 123. ‘ The Lesson,’ T. Uwins, R. A. One 
of the beautiful Italian subjects whence Mr. Uwins 
has raised for himself an enduring fame. The 
scene is the loggia of the cottage of a vine-dresser, 
where, under the shade of a vine, the family are 
assembled on a festa day. The child of the vine- 
dresser is receiving a lesson in the steps of the 
taranteila from the mother, while the grandmother 
touches the tambourine. This work is highly suc- 
cessful in character and expression ; it manifests a 
fine feeling for nature—happy nature, in its rich 
and full and pure enjoyment; and is remarkable 
for excellent qualities as a production of Art. The 
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possession of one of th u "s pictures is a per- 
petual feast; on that « i s without overioading 
the mind In the joyous and suany countenances 
he so loves to pourtray —refl »of tempers un 
disturbed and hearts at ease—one can fancy the 
artist copying his own gracious and generous 
thoughts and loves for all human things that are 
good and happy 

No. 127. ‘ The Challenge,’ F. P. Sreruanorr. 
‘* None but the brave deserve the fair,’’ is the 
spirit thrown into the demeanour of a burly gen- 
tieman occupied in the serious business of deliver- 
ing a challenge, which is received by the party 
challenged with a simper that would argue some- 
thing of contempt for the challenger Mne subject 
of dispute is a lady, who is concealed behind a 
screen. The picture is ¢ xtremely mch in cubdu d 
colours, and remarkable, as are most of the works 
of its author, tor th play of the limbs of th 
figures. The story w not very clearly told. It 
occurs, we believe, in some modern novel, but we 
cannot call it to mind; and are uncertain whether 
the burly gentleman be the 1 t of the 
cartel, or the actual competitor aad and 
heart of the wily mist 

No. 128. * Isola 
Sranrieio, R.A 
this artist, in rendering the 
is not to be surpassed; th 
scene itself with th 
ledged by all who hav 
field does not paint th 
a blaze of affected | 
accustomed to s« 
true: we see huis cist 
air, of which there ts no 
of our painters of Italia 
this picture is most skilt 
of broken rock, Ac., as fo 

No. 130. ‘ Tie | 
artist is printed Land 
Lauper. The work s 
have remarked im the 
man a laudable eff 
tone of sentiment t 
room enough for ser 
confusion wi the drapery might 
to impugn the drawing ; the work, howev 
m many parts, the wnpress of oF 
power 

No. 130. * A Portrait,” E. M. Wann. We 
tice this «mall and unpretending po , 
because it is a likeness that will mista 
who have seen th orwinal ff the sta 
say, when Mr. ©. Santh is not the “' d 
and repining spirit’’ he usually represents 

No. 1356 Sisters,’ ( L. EasreaKke, 
This i« the only picture contributed this 
Mr. Eastlake—a disappointment 
complaints in every quarter —cXxpr ) of im- 
patience highly complimentary to the author—for 
were he never again to exhibit, bis work of the last 
year was one that raised hum to the level of th 
greatest masters of expression who have ever lived 
The elements of this production are of every day 
two female figures in a garden painted with a Ger- 
man, or rather an old Italian, feeling. The citadel 
of the strength of the painter is, as usual, the fea- 
tures, which discourse with abundant eloquence in 
the language of the heart. If the perfection of 
didactic art be to arrest and enregister the emo- 
tions in the characters of that tacit language intel- 
ligible to every human eye—if it be to translate the 
soul with its deepest and purest aff ws to the 
countenance—then are the works of th itleman 
the essence of that perfection If Mr. Eastlake 
exhibits this year so very little as to crea i want 
which the whole gallery cannot « ipply, « 
know that he has not been an idler 
has been less spent in extending h 
than in laying a foundation to 
fessional brethren We can ill 
annual banquet; but we ka 
from it ws rather matter for 1 
It augurs of noble d 
day have ample eviden 

No. 140. * The Hig 
R.A. A sort of Call 
of his native hille: 
pony and a lurch 
with thra art 
closes the « 
tempered hi 


eo many 
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se 
of which would have been enhanced by something 
less original, and more ordinarily natural, 

No. 141. ‘ Ziva, a Badger Dog,’ belonging to 


| the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 


E. Lanpseer, R.A. Ziva is by no means one of 
the beauties of his species—a black, glossy, short- 
legged animal, with an eye of intense meaning 
fixed upon an apple which a monkey is rapidly 
devouring. To say that the monkey is as well 
given as those of years and years ago by the same 
h nd, istosay enou rh. The dog 1s living, and even 
warm on the canvass; there is very little gradation 
of shade on his coat, but he ts nevertheless of an 
astonishing roundness. 

No. 142. * The Grandmother,’ T. Wesster, 
A.R.A. Two figures—a child receiving instruction 
in reading from his grandmother. The repugnance 
to the task, manifested in the countenance of the 
pupil, is expressed with a truth resulting from the 
nicest observation; the boy looks out of the pic- 
ture, and is willing to be amused with anything 
save the matter in hand. 

No. 143. ‘ A Pair of Brazilian Monkeys, the 
property ol Hler Majesty,’ E. LANDSEI R, R.A. 
Tus is a small picture, and the diminutive animals 
are mounted on a pineapple, regarding with in- 
tense astonishment the proceedings of a wasp near 
them. ‘his little work is characterized by an ex- 
tremely high finish; and the mixture of surprise, 
ind apprehension, could not have been 
more successfully expressed im the human subject. 

No. 147. ‘The Impenitent,’ T.Wessti 


curiosity, 


rh OOK ast only Companions ; 


there 1s im his face no contri- 
tion, he stare t you with such a look, as signi- 
fhe n i niy waits for the opportunity of re- 
Others of his class-fellows are 

m, undoubtedly pursuing the rou- 

eof ** good” children. A valuable gleam of light 


penetrates the gloom of th impenitent’s ceil; it 


but his rt is hard, 


haps, more pointedly the direct impulses of his 
wrgan of destructiveness. 

No. 148. ‘Scene from Henry VIII.’ C. R. 
Leste, R.A. We remember a very similar 
version of the same subject by Mr. L she, which 
was engraved in one of the * Annuals.’”’ The 
Queen is seated, and her attendant stands behind 
her with a lute It is a graceful and beautiful and 
very touching composition; telling forcibly the 
sad story of the crowned queen, whose , 


‘ . st! o 
fills upon some broken earthenware, to iilustrate, 
, 
| 
‘ 


* Soul grew sad with troubles.” 


No. 155. * Portrait of James Walker, Esq., 
LL.D.,’ &e. &e. J. P. KNiGur, A. This portrait 
ts painted with that kind of care which gives due 
value to every part of the composition, without 
uitertering with the importance of the figure. The 
likeness is striking, and the expression significant 
and conversational. The various textures of the 
objects and materials are made out with the nicest 
truth. 

No. 154. * Ambledon Ferry, near Henley on 
Thames.’ W. F. Wirnerincron, R.A. There 
will be two opinions in reference to this picture. 
Those who demand a high tone of art, harmony of 
colour, and vigour in execution, will be dissatis- 
fied with it; but it will more than content those 
who love nature, and love to see her copied by a 
** friendly” hand. The several accessaries—the 
group, the boat, the horses, are skilfully * put 
in;’’ anda pleasant English character—fresh and 
green, and simply happy—pervades the work. If 
not the production of a powerful pencil, it is the 
work of a graceful one, influenced by a kindly 
spirit and generous mind; and cannot fail to 
aiford enjoyment to such as desire natural and 
true copii 3 of scenes and incidents peculiar to 
England. The critic may murmur ; but the mass 
will be pleased 
No. 156. * Horses pursued by Wolves,’ T. 
Woopwarp. A herd of horses have been sur- 
p ised on the skirt of a wood by a pac k of wolves, 

! of wh re read in the midst of them. 

n of the animals are 
und reality which bespeak 
The hor es are nume- 
courted every 


FRASER. 


| 
| 
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[June, 
One of those interiors which seem diminishing iy 
number with each successive year. A Cottage 
family have placed themselves at table, and the 
precise point of time chosen by the artist is that at 
which the “‘ head of the house” says grace. The 
substance of the dinner seems to be a * singit 
sheep’s head.’’ The picture is well painted 
throughout. 

No. 158. ‘Frankfort,’ G. Jones, R.A. 4 
picture of a style of Art which has been more or 
less imitated by every school in Europe, but in 
which the English school stands yet unrivalled. 
Somewhat more of finish would have increased its 
value: it is, however, marked by many excellent 
qualities ; and of its class, may be placed in a very 
foremost rank. ¢ 

No. 159. ‘A Greek Girl preparing for the 
Toilette,’ A. Geppes, A. The work in this 
production comes forward with the utmost fresh. 
ness and the most perfect beauty. The drapery is 
described with consummate skill; but character is 
wanting to the head to warrant the title ‘ A Greek 
Girl.’ Such pictures are continually painted of 
necessity from English models, but in most cases 


| a national character is communicated to the sub. 


ject. Deducting somewhat, therefore, from its 


| value on this ground, there are few modern paint. 


ings superior to this; it is rich, firm, and sound; 
and at the same time refined to delicacy. The ex. 
pression of the countenance is peculiarly sweet; 
the attitude is strikingly graceful ; and it abounds 
in proofs that the painter is thoroughly a master 
of his art. 

No. 166. ‘ An Italian Landscape,’ composition, 
Sir A. W. Catccorr, R.A. Here is a mingling 
of ancient and modern history; the crushed and 
fallen diadem of old Italia is at our feet, in contrast 
with the alla giornata, the perking tile-covered 
houses of modern Italy. The foreground is in 
shadow, and so elevated as to afford a distant pro- 
spective. In the middle distance flows a broad 
and winding river, across which stretches an old 
Roman bridge of many arches; it is broken and 
dilapidated, and is the work, we are here shown, of 
another time, when another genius presided over the 
destinies of the land, called by Virgil terra beata. 
The extreme background, managed with unexam- 
pled skill, fades into the grey mist of the remotest 
distance. This great artist (as well as others of 
high reputation) repudiates here the vulgar error 
of painting a crude blue sky, and calling it “ Ita- 
lian.”’ 

No. 167. ‘ Advice Wasted,’ E. V. Rippinciiis. 
A bandit is idly listening to the earnest counsel of 
a friar-—‘ Advice Wasted.’ The picture possesses 
considerable merit ; the characters are pourtrayed 
with great ability ; but the style is crude and hard, 
the excellent artist having obviously fallen into the 
error so general with our English artists, who have 
lived just long enough in Italy to learn to paint 
nature as she is not—anywhere else. They get rid 
of the evil habit in time, and so will Mr. Rippingille ; 
while the strength and originality of his mind will 
be unimpaired. 

No. 168. ‘ Tired Pilgrims,’ P. F. Poors. Two 
sisters, worn out by travel, are resting in the soli- 


| tude through which their path lies. One has fallen 


asleep, supported by the arm of the other. The 
free and firm manner of the artist is perceptible 
in every part of the work, which is of high merit. 
The picture is a fine moral lesson. We are safe 
in foretelling the future distinction of the painter. 
He looks into nature closely, but kindly ; his copies 
of her works are never exaggerations either of ber 
beauties or her deformities ; he loves to pourtray 
the delicate and the graceful, but also the true. 
His productions are just such as thousands will 
covet who desire excellent displays of Art, but re- 
quire something more than mere artistic skill in 
nents they will daily be called upon to contem- 
plate, 

No. 171. ‘ Portrait of Prince Albert,’ J. Pas- 
TRIDGE. We cannot congratulate either the ar- 
tist on his production, the Prince on the copy, oF 
the Duchess of Kent, whose property the portrait 
isto become. This portrait and that of her Ma- 
jesty, its ‘‘ companion,”’ are strikingly inferior to 
the portraits of the Queen and her Royal Consort, 
exhibited last year, the works of the same painter; 
and which are in process of engraving, the one by 
Mr. Doo, the other by Mr. Robinson. These two 
were, at all events, very pleasing transcripts of 
the originals; valuable as likenesses, and g as 
works of Art. 
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: ‘ burning the Arrows of 
wrt oe MALRLA. ‘ris, although a 
CoP eit,” is a striking and original one ;—a good 
idea, skilfully treated, and painted with much 
Ne 178 ‘ Portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond,’ S. Lane. A capital portrait; accu- 
rate as a likeness ; and painted with freedom, force, 
i feeling. : 
and igh OT River Scene,’ T. Creswick. 
Another of Mr. Creswick’s delicious copies of 
nature; somewhat too green perhaps ; but refresh- 
~ to the eye and mind; and making the pale 
pw miserable, + the ve in the fable, when the 
were beyond his reach. 
eo. Tal. : Ter Arabs,’ a sketch, W. Miter. 
Few productions of our school are more original 
than the ‘‘sketches”’ of this gentleman. His poor 
Arabs, humble enough, are seated on the ground, 
begging of some wealthy Mussulmauns. Every 
figure is purely Oriental, all having been undoubt- 
edly transcribed from the life. The background 
may be a fragment of some one of the Egyptian 
cities visited by Mr. Miiller in his recent tour 
in the dominions of the new Pharaoh. 

No. 182. ‘Snow Storm,’ J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. Through the driving snow there are just 
perceptible portions of a steam-boat labouring on 
arolling sea; but before any further account of 
the vessel can be given, it will be necessary to wait 
until the storm is cleared off a little. The sooner 
the better. 

No. 184. ‘Thebes, looking across the Great 
Hall, Karnac,’ D. Roperts, R.A. This picture 
resents to us a view of the vast substantiality of 

gyptian architecture, which would seem unwil- 
ling to decay, save with the world itself. The 

ainting is executed with the usual perspicuity of 
its distinguished author ; the shadows are clear and 
support admirably the higher tones. 
| No. 185. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ GAMBARDELLA. 
The work of a modern Italian artist, and one of 
high merit. The portrait is very life-like. 

No. 190. ‘ Portrait of Sir James Eyre, M.D., 
G. Parren, A. Many of the most valuable points 
of portraiture are discoverable in this work. The 
treatment and accessaries are becoming the pro- 
fession of the learned and excellent original, of 
whose person the figure is a striking transcript. 
The materiality of the features is perfect in resem- 


blance; not less so is their morale, wherein we read | 


a category of the milder virtues. 

No. 201. ‘The Battle of Preston Pans,’ W. 
Anan, R.A. The particular period of the battle 
is that of the death of Colonel Gardiner, who is 

| a foreground figure, mounted on a grey horse, 
from which he is about to fall having been mortally 
wounded. Gardiner’s Dragoons are in full retreat, 
and the English Infantry are surrounded and cut 
down by the Highlanders. On the right of the 
picture Charles Edward is riding up, attended by 
the Duke of Perth. The artist has bestowed upon 
the action and passion of the work the utmost 
study, and with the best results. The picture is, 
indeed, one of the best of its class that has been 
produced in this country. To representa battle is 
a task of no common difficulty—it must be all 
action; to convey an idea of the several incidents 
that occur, so as to come up to the imagination of 
the spectator, is almost impossible. The artist has 
very nearly reached this point. In all its minor 
details the work possesses great merit : there seems 
to be no portion that has not been carefully con- 
sidered. It is the production of a man of industry 
as well as of genius. 

No. 202. ‘ Juliet and the County Paris at Friar 
Lawrence's Cell,’ J. Hoturns. ven under the 
most skilful treatment this is a subject which 
would yield but a meagre return. We have be- 
fore us the three figures with much power of paint- 
ing, but the soul of the matter—their discourse—is 
ill sustained. 

No. 208. ‘Innocence,’ J. P. Pamir. A 
graceful and happy thought communicated with 
skill and judgment. We rejoice to find the name 
of the artist among the exhibitors ; we have missed 
i for sme time. Although we have here but a 
“iio of his progress, it is by no means 
mone 210. ‘A Portrait,’ Miss E. Sercuer. A 
aa f Gente ee bee ; . there is a 
ants cmelp hich it would well repay any 
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M. Criaxton. Some twelve or fourteen portraits 
_are comprehended in this work, which is far 
superior to the bulk of its class. The principal 
light falls upon the dying man, around whom are 
ouped members of his family and friends. It is 
full of good drawing and good colouring; and the 
grouping is admirable. 

No. 213. ‘ Reading:the Letter,’ T. Crater. 
A picture painted with the artist’s usual ability in 
depicting homely or domestic scenes; the subject 
is taken from a story by Mrs. S. C. Hall—an 
author whose. works, we venture to say, supplies 
many good themes for the pencil. It relates an 
incident of a young girl who, being unable herself 
to read her lover’s letter, is compelled to communi- 
cate her secret to an aged recluse. The incident is 
related with much truth, simplicity, and effect ; 
and it is very carefully finished. 

No. 214. ‘The Look Out—a Swiss Soldier of 
the sixteenth century,’ J. A. Houston. This, 
although a small and unpretending picture, appears 
to possess considerable merit. It is the produc- 
tion of an artist with whose name we are not 
—— 

No. 222. ‘The Cottage Door,’ P. A. Mut- 
READY. An admirably painted picture, possessing 
great merit; the figures, however, are too large 
for the canvass. This young artist seems bent 
upon overtaking his accomplished father. 

No. 227. ‘ Winchester Tower—Windsor from 
the Thames,’ F.W. Warts. A chalkiness of tone 

ervades this landscape, but for which it would 
be a picture of high merit; as it is, the foliage is 
made out with a decided and crisp touch, and the 
shadows are so graduated as to give fulness and 
luxuriance to the masses. 

No. 228. ‘ The Chapel of the Convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai,’ D. Roperrs, R.A. 
Gorgeous as is this interior, we miss those effeets 
to which Mr. Roberts has now so long accustomed 
us, that we complain of their absence. The pre- 
sent picture is pao in subdued tones, mellowed 
into one grand and harmonious whole, which, in 
the precision of its details, excites our unbounded 
admiration; yet this picture is not the style of 
Roberts we should think of adding to a collection 





of our own. 

No. 229. ‘The Contest of the Lyre and the 
Pipe in the Valley of Tempe,’ F. Dansy. We 
seldom see a picture by this artist without expe- 
riencing as much pleasure as the contemplation of 
a picture can give. The ancient poets have been 
much followed by artists in bucolical composition ; 
but the general range has seldom got beyond dry 
academical inanities. The presented work consists 
of two magnificent compositions— the Contest—and 
the ‘‘frigida Tempe’—of Mr. Danby’s most 
Thessalian brain ; the latter a landscape to awaken 
in the heart of every churl a passionate love of the 
beauties of the world he livesin. It is evening, 
and the sun is looking for the last time on that 
day on the brow of Ossa, while the river Peneus 
flows below with a light borrowed from the skies ; 
but the picture should be seen, it cannot well be 
described. Mr. Danby is a kind of ancient redi- 
vivus, he must have also lived at a period anterior 
to these iron times. Virgil surely alludes to him 
in these lines— 

“ Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agrestes, 

Panaque Sylvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores !”’ 

By the same artist is No. 236. ‘A Soirée at St. 
Cloud in the reign of Louis XIV.’ Another style 
of subject, but treated with exquisite feeling. 

No. 237. ‘ Queen Elizabeth, widow of Ed- 
ward IV. delivering the young Duke of York into 
the hands of Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
E. M. Warp. This excellent artist is success- 
fully pursuing, with zeal, energy, and industry, 
the highest walk in his profession. He evidently 
reads and thinks; and is not content to transfer 
merely what he sees to canvass. We have occa- 
dena under his hand, convincing proofs that 
he labours to cultivate his mind—so that in pic- 
turing historic personages, and in depicting his- 
torical events, he may bring knowledge, and the 
advantages of comparison, to bear upon his work : 
and this is the sure way to achieve exeellence. 
Here also, as elsewhere, we perceive proofs that 





his powers of execution are strengthened by study ; 
| and that while he strives to mature intellect, he 
| does not neglect the less essential but very im- 
| portant objects of the artist. Every part of this 
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k i fully fini ; th is ski 
No. 212. ‘The Death Bed of John Wesley,’ | Sed aa enn: Co. tere, ae 
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told; and the characters are represented with ad- 
mirable truth of purpose. 

No. 240. ‘ Sorrento, Bay of Naples,’ W. Cot- 
tins, R.A. A small upright lan » painted 
with infinite sweetness. e have in it a mere 
snatch of the Bay, but (che vorreste ?) with such 
a foreground we do not miss it. The following 
number, ‘ Villa d’Este, Tivoli,’ is by the same 
accomplished artist ; painted with a fine percep- 
tion of the beauties of nature. 

No, 244. ‘ Cinderella,’ R. Rencrave, A.—We 
find here an exertion of those powers which so emin- 
ay distinguish this artist. The sisters have just 
tried the slipper, into which, from its dimensions, 
it is easily seen they have found it impossible to 
compress their feet; and the Prince is bringing 
forward Cinderella for the same ourpens. “We 
read in this work the ‘fairy tale over again—not 
only its main incident, but also all the by-play, in 
the description of which the imagination of this 

ainter is so rich. The speer which curls on the 
eatures of the envious sisters is rendered with 
much power, as is also the retiring demeanour of 
Cinderella. In colour the picture is rich, and in 
effect most successful. 

No. 251. ‘ Going to School,’ T. Wessrer, A. 
The subject is a school-boy about to depart to a 
boarding-school. The room resounds with the 
note of preparation, and is strewed with such 
items, in addition to those of a boy’s equipment 
on such an occasion, as a fond mamma provides 
for a darling of whom she is to lose sight for at 
least a quarter. In thiswalk of Art Mr. Webster 
is unrivalled ; and this is equal to his best works. 

No. 252. ‘ Scene from the Tale of the Bold 
Dragoon,’ F. P. SrepuHanorr. A manner cleaves 
to a painter through his life—it is a sort of fami- 
liar, ever mocking him with the point of his own 

ncil—it begins with his beginning, lives with 

im, and sees the last of him. The manner of 
this artist is a pleasant one, although sometimes 
in his movement pictures the figures are a trifle 
too theatrical. In this case the canvass is filled 
up with the usual tact, and overspread with the 
rich and deep tones which mark the pictures of 
Mr. Stephanoff. The ‘ Bold Dragoon’ is in per- 
son a fine fellow, but in features too feminine, a 
failing we have before observed in the pictures of 
the artist. 

No. 253. ‘ A Fisherman’s Cove,’ E. W. Cooxe. 
A nook on the sea-coast, apparently so retired 
as—setting aside the fisherman himself—to be 
haunted only by the screeming sea-mew. It is 
painted with the usual ability of this excellent and 


able artist. 
No. 255. ‘ Breeze, a favourite te, S- 
u- 


LanpseeR. A picture signalised by all the 
ties of this artist’s canine portraits. 

No. 256. ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, when an in- 
fant, stripped by order of Mary of Guise, her 
mother, to convince Sadler, the English ambas- 
sador, she was not a decrepit child, which had 
been insinuated at Court,’ B. R. Haypon. The 
mere choice of a subject from history does not 
constitute historic painting. The artist has long 
been labouring to show that modern painters can- 
not achieve ‘‘ great Art;’’ and he exhibts a picture 
to prove the truth of his assertion. The work ap- 
proaches excellence in no one quality ; it is neither 
well conceived, well drawn, well grouped, nor well 
coloured. It has no claim whatsoever to a rank 
beyond that of the merest mediocrity. It contains 
nothing that a mere tyro in the Art might not have 
achieved. 

No. 258. ‘ Paul and Francesca, of Rimini,’ H. 
O’New. This is a work of a much higher class : 
we co not allude to its position—where it certainly 
ought not to have been—so much nearer the ceiling. 
The subject, as will be remembered, is from Dante, 
taken from the sad story related by Francesca da 
Rimini, in the second circle, the place of punish- 
ment for the luxurious. By any other name the 
picture would have produced an impression equally 
forcible ; so strongly is love c ized the 
two figures—love, indeed, of that kind which de- 
scribes in the line— 

“ Amor condusse néi ad una morte.” 
The female is especially beautiful—beautiful not 
only in form and expression; the figure is painted 
with exceeding grace and power: there are few 
more admirable works in the Gallery. 

No. 260. Portrait of a Gentleman as a Pilgrim,’ 
H. W. PickersGitt, R.A. Much good painting 
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thrown away. The whin 1ne—s0 | Po 
harmony with the conntenan ‘ oe t the 
choice of the ** sitter an of th rtist. ihe 
i * cut very ridiculous figure. 

** gentieman cuts a very rich tlou fig 
No. 261. ‘ Portrait of the Rev. George Stanley 


Faber, B.D.,’ T. Parties, R.A. Painted with 


; 
snod 


sivie. 


No. 262. ‘Dort,’ Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. 


ground ; there is the same spire and other lofty ob- 


ects inthe distance; and 
but their descendants fully as Ww \|-favoured as 


ae hich Cuvp has painted twenty times in | 
ee | darkening the earth. 


an atmosphere not so palpable as in this picture, 
which is m short a Callcott with figures, every 
whit as Dutch as even Cuyp made his, and without 
any balancing between Dutch nature and human 
ture. 
— 264. ‘ On the Scheldt looking toward Ant- 
werp,’ H. Lancaster. This view seems to be 
on the Flushing side of Antwerp, though we do not 
remember anything like it in that direction, save 
always the lofty fléche of the cathedral. The pic- 
ture 1s, however, full of matter, free, airy, and ge- 
nerally well painted. 
No. 267. ‘ Charles the First receiving instruction 
in Drawing from Rubens,’ S. West. There are 
manifestations of considerable talent in this pic- 
ture; it is a good composition, carefully drawn, 
and skilfully coloured. The expression does not 


please us ; Charles is made to look too finnikin ; | 


and the great painter does not resemble ¢ ither of 
his well-known portraits. 


No. 268. ‘TheReverie of Alnaschar,"T.Bricsrox. | 


i 


A capital reading of the famous old story—a story 


that has been read a lesson to many a castle builder. | 


With the name of the artist we are not familiar, 
but he has here given evidence of ability, from 
which we feel justified in expecting great things 
hereafter. The subject is admirably imagined ; 
we have rarely seen the sentiment of disdain 
so cleverly depicted; it is strongly expressed 


in the countenance, and every muscle and motion | 


of the body seems to sympathize with the feeling. 
The drawing, too, is unexceptionable. The picture 
is sadly prejudiced by being hung so high; it is 
most skit 

completely destroyed. 


No. 273. * The Return of the Knight.’ D. Ma- 


cise, R.A. One of the most beautiful we have | 
ever seen of the minor works of this artist. The | 
| markably well-painted portrait; for which the 


Knight is returned, he is yet in full panoply, and 
his lady eagerly assists him to unbuckle his har- 
ness—the work, by the way, of his squire and 
rege but she cannot wait for them, and the 
’ 


author. 

No. 274. ‘ Evening in the Downs.’ W. , 
Kwewst. The effect of this picture is admirable, 
but it wants breadth. A dismasted hull is la- 
bouring on the heaving sea, which is over canopied 
by a sky charged with a coming storm. In the 
west the sun is gone down behind a curtain of red 
and threatening clouds, in contrast to which the 
gloom of the swelling waters presents a powerful 
effect. 

No. 278. ‘ The Departure of Charles Il. from 


Bentley, in Staffordshire, the house of Colonel 


Lane,’ C. Lanosnen, A.R.A. * The Depariure’ is 
gracefully pictured; but even with atolerably correct 
unpression of the edult features of him who grew 
into the ** Old Rowley”’ of after vears, it might be 
difficult to make out the Charles of the party. In 
this style of painting success will most frequently 
attend the labours of this artist, whose descrip. 
tions, with such materials, are always extremely 
forcible. This is certainly a clever compositiv 
and some parts of it are admirably painted; yet 
can scarcely be characterized as a decided 1 7 
ment upon former production 

No. 279. * The Money-lender,” R. M‘Ixwnes. 
A jaunty cavalier is negotiating a loan wit! 
usurer, whose abode is furnished with all j 
pliances becoming his calling The bor 
8 @ router, somewhat 
of a gentieman; his 
summer,’’ without ¢ 
early expenence 


ruve- 


countenance of 
rable; fully bearing 
sve moral 


minor parts work 


not the same cows, | 





fully fore-shortened, and this effect is | 


| is, indeed, 
| the mere 


anow nn 


| pater. 
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altovether is one of a high class, and may be quoted 
al t ig gh cli a) é 
as an example in support of the opinion, that the 
English school is advancing. y ae 

No. 285. * Portrait of William Coningham, 


Esq.,’ J. Liynense. An excellent work, iull of 
| life and character; but the general tone of the pic- 


i F | t is t. 
al! the truth and brilliancy of this gentleman’s | ture 1s too fla 


No. 288. ‘ Highland Scenery—a Snow-storm 


| passing off,’ F. R. Len, R.A. This gentleman is 


| mos py in the selectign of his subjects, since all 
Surely this is beating Albert Cuyp on his own | most happy in the selectign of his subj ’ 


the localities themseives which be presents us must 
in nature be remarkable. His picture is the song 
of a Bairdh, who sings of the snow-drift mantling 
on the hill, and the shadow of the storm demon 


No. 295. ‘An Italian Widow selling all her 


| Trinkets to a Jew, except her Husband’s Picture,’ 


J. Severn. An effect, and a carefully studied one. 
The heads are most forcibly painted, but the artist 
has communed much with the spirit of the earlier 
masters. ‘* So much the better,’’ some will say. 
There is great force and vigour in the painting ; in 
the arrangement of the group, adisplay of judgment 
and taste; a nice feeling in the expression given 
to the leading figure; and the picture is wrought 
with well applied and well sustained labour. 

No. 298. * Portrait of F. Twynam, Esq.,’ G. 
P. Green: The pose of the figure is extremely 
easy, and the portrait is generally well painted. 

No. 309. * Portrait of Charles Hampden Turner, 
Esq.,’ Sir M. A. Saere, P.R.A. A work dis- 
tinguished by the solid and rich impasto of the 
manner of the president. The heads painted by 
this gentleman are such as must give pleasure to 
all spectators when closely inspected ; they are 
careful, firm, and transparent, and they acquire 
force by distance. 


No. 301. ‘ Hagar,’ A. Geppes, A.R.A. A 


| finely wrought and deeply touching picture; full 


of interest in subject, and evidencing great power 
in Art. 

No. 302. ‘ From the Play of Edward VI.,’ E. 
M. Warp. A capital work ; abundant in inter- 
est, and in skilful ‘*‘ workmanship.”’ The point 
represented is that in which, in the presence of 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Beadle performs a 
miracle by making the pretended lame to leap. 
The picture is full of matter ; the treatment of the 
subject is faithful and judicious, and has been 
wrought with very considerable ability. 

No. 308. ‘ Portrait of Admiral Napier,’ J. 
Simpson. An excellent likeness, and a re- 


gallant sailor owes the artist much; for while he 
has preserved the resemblance accurately, he 


| has not—as some other artists have done—la- 
elmet of course is the first to be doffed. Itis a | 
charming picture, and in every way worthy of its 


boured to make the brave original as great a bug- 
bear to his friends as he has been to his enemies. 
No. 313. ‘ Pozzuoli, looking towards Baiz— 
Istria in the distance,’ C. STanrietp, R.A. 
Here we look again upon the water cleared and 
ck epen | by the treatment of the near objects. 
The distance is most skilfully thrown off by the 
force of the build , and some tall pines which 
rear their dark et 
shadow on the foreground, on the left of which 
some peasants are addressing prayers to the Virgin 


*A Pause! Two Portraits,’ E. U. 
‘isa method of circumstancing por- 
ich we would willingly see more. The 


wo resting to others beyond the circle of 


| friends to whor the ladies may be known, because 


in it there is more of picture than of portrait. It 
4 graceful and beautiful production, 
possessing high value apart from consideration of 
t » fact that it Is a portraiture. It would 
be & Welcome acquisition to all who love Art, and 
thing of the fair maidens who sat to the 
No. 315. * Samuel relating his Dream to Eli,’ 
it. Wueenwricur. In the general effect 
there is much grandeur, which would have been 
well sustained by more breadth of manner. The 
head of Samuel is too Engl sh, but that of Eli is 


as good as many of those which in celebrated pic- 
tures are the cynosure 


of the eyes of all specta- 
vecalise they are associated with great names. 


. ‘Admonition,’ F. Stone. In all ex- 


> never fore 


i 
we « 
‘ 





t < os 
will be one—it consists simply of two f 

elder and a younger sister, the latter of whem ke 
received a love-letter, and is listening with dows 
cast eyes to a lecture from the other on the im. 
propriety of encouraging the addresses of he 


| writer. The incident is so common in na‘ 

| in Art, that nothing but powers of the highenaat” 
| could bring it forward in a manner 80 touchj 

| These high powers have been exercised with ad. 





| 





mirable effect. Mr. Stone has been gradually ad. 
vancing towards a foremost position in Art; if he 
has not yet quite reached, he is very near, it. 
another step or two forward and it is gained, "And 
when he has gained, there will be no fear of his 
losing it; for he evidently trusts nothing to 
chance, and owes even more to persevering in. 
dustry and resolute application than he does to 
genius. He is right. A lucky hit may be made 
in a moment of inspiration ; but fame can be sus. 
tained only by a resolution not to risk failure g 
any time. 

No. 322. ‘ The Spurn Lights at the Mouth of the 
Humber,’ J.Witson. The “ lights” form but a 
insignificant feature of this picture, the main object 
of which is a little vessel standing in for the har. 
bour, and bidding fair to outsail the storm-cloud 
that overhangs her wake. This is a picture into 
which the sea birds would long to dip their wings. 

No. 325. ‘ An English Servant attacked by Rob. 
bers,’ E. V. RiprinGitie. This incident, we are 
told, occurred near Rome ; and the desperadoes are 
portraits of the famous Gasparone, and one of his 
gang. The manner of this work exhibits evidence 
of the study of early works of the Italian schools. 

No. 328. ‘ An intercepted Raid—Ettrick Shep. 
herds,’ T. S. Coorer. This picture carries us 
back at once to the flourishing days of black mail 
—of the legitimate raids of the border rievers— 
when every man’s house was his castle, and his 
best friends, in the day of trial, his jack and his 
good sword. The cattle are painted with Mr. 


| Cooper’s usual excellence; and the subject is of a 


more stirring character than many of those we 
have of late seen from his pencil. 

No. 336. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ A. Fraser. A 
fine taste pervades this work; the background is 
rich and deep; and the figure comes forth rather 
a living presence than a painted form. 

No. 338. ‘ Peace—Burial at Sea,’ J.M.W.Tos- 
NER, R A. In substance, this picture is only a 
steamboat temporarily at rest on the broad bosom 
of the silent waters. The effect is a moonlight; 
and the time may be midnight, or any other time 
after night fail ; as to the ‘* burial at sea,’’ the spec- 
tator must imagine that—there is a light at the side 
of the vessel, but the matter and the manner are 
sufficiently indistinct, and ‘‘ Turner-like.”’ There 
is but little colour; in fact, much of the ca- 
vass is covered with a mere modification of 
white and black, thrown on in seeming mock- 
ery of every thing like design. On the paddle. 
box of the steamer is visible the word ‘ Oriental” 


| —we may therefore conclude that the “ burial” 


sky-ward, throw a valuable | 


is that of Sir David Wilkie. The steam-boat, 
which on close inspection seems so loosely put in, 


| appears at a distance round, and somewhat real. 


Stull it is very provoking to see genius so misép- 


| plied. The strength of a great and original mind is 


visible, undoubtedly ; but the mass of spectators 
would receive just as much enjoyment if the pic- 
ture were turned upside down ; and perhaps even 
then the judicious might perceive as abundant 
evidence of power gone mad. If Mr. Turner were 
to frame his palette, by way of an experiment, 

send it to the Academy, working up with his finger 
a corner of it into something like form, it 

be almost as valuable, nearly as intelligible, and 
quite as remarkable as this ‘* picture.” iF 

No. 347. ‘ Kitchen of the Inn at Amalfi,’ C. 
Sranrietp. This kitchen would be open to the 
sky but for the partial covering afforded by ™ 
arch; and even upon one side it is walled in by the 
bare rock which rises out of the picture. 
buildings, &c., are painted in a firm and substan- 
tial manner; the work is worthy of the artist, 
although a novelty. 

No. 348. * Landscape,’ H. Jorsum. The pro- 
ductions of this artist are always freshand beautiful; 
they are constituted, as are those of so many of our 
artists, merely of trees, often with the addition of 
water; and this is, perhaps, the best that has ever 
come from his easel. His touch is free de- 
cided, but entirely guided by the nature of 
object under his hand. These trees are nca @ 
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er CCI ————— 
leafy in character ; and laid in witha 


hod of pencilling which we have~no 
desire to see changed. 


- aco ¢ Market Girl,’ P. F. Poote. She 
cae her a a basket of fowls ; one of the 
ee le subjects, in the execution of which this 
nn shows the most refined feeling. The figure 
is most effectively painted ; she leaves the canvass 


ind her. ‘ , . 
oy ‘ War—the Exile and the Rock Lim- 
+’ J. M. W. Torwer, R.A. Napoleon apos- 
me e li a ha travagant picture, 
trophizing a rock limpet. Anextrs : 
in which there may be much meaning, but it does 

ot appear. , ° 
: No 361. ‘Portrait of a Florentine Lady,’ R. 
Rornweit. The countenance of this figure will 
remind the spectator of many of this gentleman’s 
heads; the eyes are piercing toa degree, and the 
movement is light and graceful. 

No. 363. ‘ The Microscope,’ G. Lance. The 
unexampled patience with which this picture has 
been elaborated, is approached by nothing save the 
yeriest niceties of the Dutch school. The compo- 
sition consists of one figure, having before him 
“the microscope,’ painted with the most curious 
accuracy ; there is also some tapestry on the left 
of the figure, the threads of which may be ex- 
amined by the aid of the microscope itself. 

No. 367. ‘The Locks at Windsor,’ F. W. 
Warts. Often as these have been painted we 
have rarely seen them better described than here, 
though a little more breadth in the foliage would 
have improved the picture. " 

No. 368. ‘ Desolation,’ F. R. Ler, R.A. We 
need not the title to tell us that this is the haunt of 
the wolf and the vulture; the place seems cursed ; 
and the now unhallowed soil refuses support even 
to the trees which, in happier times, flourished 
there. This picture may be a composition, but the 
parts are adapted in the closest adherence to natu- 
ral facts. 

No. 369. ‘ Virginia discovered by the Old Man 
and Domingo,’ H. J. Townsenv. A work of 
great merit as regards either the conception or the 
execution. At first sight, it seemed painted under 
an erroneous impression that the subject was one 
for an elevated, rather than a touching, sentiment, 
and that an attempt had been made to invest the 
picture with an heroic interest which it could not 
sustain. As we look closer, however, this feeling 
diminishes ; and we perceive a happy blending of 
the grand with the pathetic. The energy of grief 
in the negro is natural and in no way exaggerated ; 
that of the old man is more repressed but equally 
true; while the dead Virginia is a fine conception, 
most skilfully rendered. A great and yet a re- 
fined purpose is apparent in the work ; the sad in- 
cident is related in the most impressive manner; 
the picture will retain a firm hold on the memory 
Se a this, after all, is a strong 

St Of Its merif. 

No. 370. ‘Percy Bay, Northumberland,’ T. 
M. Richarpson, sen. A right good picture; the 
production of a landscape-painter of established 
reputation; and although that reputation is 

only” provincial, he is not encountered at dis- 
advantage in any gallery of British Art. 

No. 375. ‘The Holy Family reposing during 
the Flight to Egypt,’ F. Dansy, A.R.A. Weare 
strongly reminded by this work of many of the 
— of Gaspar Poussin—the shadow is equally 
ane and parts are made out with the firm and 
ecided touch of Mr. Danby’s earlier works. This 
production must have been the result of a devout 
renation to keep all in shadow as much as possi- 
ble—the time is daybreak, but this uniform pur- 
pose is by no means disturbed by the dawn. 

n 9. 376. ‘Una and the Lion,’ H. Le Jeune. 
¢ lion crouches at the feet of Una— 

4 “ His bloody rage asswayed with remorse.” 

fan the realization of this passage evinces the 

h est Teeting for the poetry of Spencer. We find 

oa hone ot those palpable diversions which ener- 

eiesen many works of this kind; but the artist 

“ ~ once high ground, and we do not see that 

re Sap way his position. Let him keep it, 
uy, and it may be proudly too, in the teeth 


colour and 
peculiar met 


<a discouragement. He will be a great man 
NO. 377. “Th 

‘4 e e very ’ 
Rerawas;. ery Picture of Idleness,’ R. | 


A gay and laughing maiden with an 
sien f countenance which the pencil of this 
re seems to reach better than that of any 

cotemporaries. ‘The face beckons you with 


—— 


expression o 
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its laughing eyes—everything is resolved into in- 


Viting sweetness-m short she 
** Not very dashing, but eatremely winning.” 


WiruraMs. This is a “ voto sciolto,” the fulfil- 
ment of a vow made to the virgin during sickness, 
on which occasion the Convalescent comes to the 
shrine of the ‘‘ Madonna della Salute,’’ attended 
by her family and friends. The principal figure— 
a young girl—yet pallid from recent suffering, is 
mounted on an ass, and habited in black, according 
to the custom of the ceremony. Her now useless 
crutches are carried by her mother, and her friends 
are the bearers of small offerings in gratitude for 
her recovery. The general execution of the picture 
is that of a master mind moving at will a hand 
which, like the wonderful lamp of the Eastern tale, 
realizes the conceptions of the dominant power. In 
all respects, it is a work of the very highest class ; 
beautiful and accurate in conception, and almost 
perfect in execution. A more faultless perform- 
ance has never been sent to us from Italy—the 
production of an English artist. In expression it 
is exquisitely fine; every member of a numerous 
group contributes to the deep and touching inte- 
rest of the whole design ; examine as closely as we 
may, we can find nothing to object to, It is a vo- 
lume in a single passage ; taken altogether it may 
be pronounced the gem of the exhibition; at least, 
the gallery contains no work, not by a veteran in 
Art, of such surpassing excellence. 

No. 380. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Warburton,’ B. R. 
Fau_kKNer. A fine daylight effect distinguishes 
this work—some of the rarest points of female por- 
traiture are abundant in it. 

No. 387. ‘A Scene at Aberystwith, Cardigan 
Bay, with Portraits of the Three Children of Ed- 
mund Antrobus, Esq.,’ W. Cortins, R.A. To 
deal with materials so simple as those constituting 
this ‘* scene’’—and to invest them with interest, 
disp!ays a power with which few are gifted. The 
view comprehends a considerable extent of sea- 
shore—the life of the picture being several chil- 
dren in the foreground with precisely such heads 
as Reynolds would have delighted in painting. 
This is a method of treating the portraits of chil- 
dren, which succeeds beyond all others. 


WEST ROOM. 
No.389. ‘ Margaret alone at the Spinning-wheel,’ 
P. F. Pootr. Margaret is here lamenting the ab- 
sence of Faust. The words are, if our memory 
serve us,— 
* Meine Ruh’ ist hin, 
Mein Hertz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmer mehr.” 
Now, in the spirit of these lines there is a senti- 
ment so deep that it had better not have been dis- 
turbed by the stream of light which is thrown into 
the room from the window ; but for this a broken 
heart could never touch us more than it does from 
the canvass. It is most unfortunately hung, al- 
though but a small picture. The artist is rapidly 
making his way to fame, and will, ere long, rise 
higher in one sense and descend lower in another. 
No. 391. ‘ Nostradamus predicting the future 
Fate of Mary Queen of Scots,’ J. E. Casey. The 
Nostradamus of this composition is well conceived 
and ably executed. The same amount of care ex- 
ercised upon a more manageable subject would 
produce a work incalculably superior to this. 
No. 395. ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ J. Martin. It 
is scarcely necessary to allude to the effect or pe- 
riod of the day signified in this work, or the man- 
ner of its signification, remembering the words— 
‘* He took the young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt.’’ The scene is 
one of rocks and barrenness, unlike the prolific 
land whence, according to the Turkish tradition, 
Mahomet had fruits sent from heaven. This, how- 
ever, aids the loneliness of the pilgrims, who move 
along a winding path“enveloped in the shadow 
which is cast over the entire composition. The 
figures are unaccountably large, considering their 
osition in the picture ; but of this we can scarcely 
lieve the accomplished author to have been un- 
aware. The lofty and rugged mountain, one of the 
granite bores of the earth, tells severely against the 


| lighter sky, with a colour uncompromisingly blue ; 


| we see too much of it, but the effect is neverthe- 


less fraught with grandeur, and the chill night air 
comes off the canvass strongly enough, without 
other evidence to convince us that the scene is yet 
presided over by Hesperus and a bright society of 
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dew-distilling stars. The work is marked by all 


| the care of other latter pictures of the artist ; a fact 
Riese , | which it is gratifying to observe. 
No. 379. ‘ Il Voto, or the Convalescent,’ P. 








No. 402. ‘ The Lady Caroline Duncombe and 
the Lady Elizabeth Campbell, daughters of Earl 
Cawdor,’ Mrs. J. Rosertson. Two miniature 
full length figures, painted with a refinement of 
taste unequalled in this now rare style of Art. 

No. 403. ‘The Daughters of the Count de Fla. 
haiilt,’ a similar work, containing three figures, is 
eer by the same lady, in a manner equally 

autiful. 

No. 404. ‘ Edward the Black Prince thanking 
Lord James Audley for his gallantry at the Battle 
of Poictiers,’”” B. R. Haypon. Mr. Haydon has 
at least no ground to complain of injustice on the 
ema of the Royal Academy. They have placed 

im where he may, at all events, speak for himself. 
Was there not some sly malice in this? for they 
have permitted him to pass his own sentence upon 
himself. Who will hereafter marvel at his exclu. 
sion from Academic rank ? 

No. 406. ‘ Thetis bathing Achilles in the Styx,’ 
W. Carpenter, jun. This picture seems to be 
judiciously painted—all that we can say about it 
from its being so high; it is one, however, which, 
although so placed, attracts the eye, and we think 
might have hung lower. 

No. 410. ‘ The Two Children,’ Fanny M'‘Ian. 
Gallantry, if not justice, might have found a wor- 
thier place for this small picture. The lady-artist 
had a right to it, not because she is almost the 
only one of her sex who essays loftier subjects in 
Art, but because her merits entitle her to a post of 
honour in any exhibition. It is impossible to 
judge of the ability displayed in the execution of 
this work; that it is not unworthy of her accom- 
plished mind, and powerful as well as graceful 
pencil, we cannot entertain a doubt; because we 
may not believe that she would be so regardless of 
her own fame, and so indifferent to the judgment 
of the Royal Academy, as to send to the gallery a 
production inferior to many she has already pro- 
duced, and which have invariably found pur- 
chasers as well as admirers. We can see, however, 
enough of ‘ The Two Children’ to know that it is 
a beautiful design, skilfully, happily, and naturally 
placed upon the canvass ; that it illustrates inte- 
resting passages in human life; and that it is 
altogether, in conception and in finish, a work of 


high order. 

No. 425. ‘Portraits of Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Wood, M.P., Captain David Wood, 
Royal Horse Artillery, and Captain Robert 


Blucher Wood, 10th Hussars,’ J. Litrey. A 
triad of full-length portraits brilliantly made out— 
there is, perhaps, some slight want of relation 
between the figures, which play rather to the spec- 


-tator than to each other ; yet it is altogether one of 


the most meritorious performances of its class we 
have for some time seen. The colouring is gene- 
rous and ably distributed. 

No. 427. ‘ Moses going to sell the Colt at the 
Fair,’ vide “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,”’ C. Stonnovuse. 
One or two happily illustrated passages from a 
known book are sure to be followed by an almost 
interminable series from the same source. One 
Sir Roger de Coverley is productive of a score, as 
is also a good Oliver Cromwell or Robinson 
Crusoe. They do not follow in units, but in higher 
powers of cumeration—they grow like the armed 
men of Cadmus, and have precisely the same fate— 
that is, they destroy each other. The bulk of 
artists do not think enough for themselves, con- 
sequently those who do, the pioneers of the pro- 
fession, become, each of them, an involuntary dur 
gregis. The present subject has often of late been 

ainted; our remarks are not intended for any 
individual, but apply toa large class of wr mee 
It is, as are all the works of thisartist, decide ly good. 

No. 428. ‘The Origin of the Harp,’ D 
Macuise, R.A. Conceived in the purest senti- 
ment of poetry. The subject is from Moore’s 
Irish Melodies, and is brought with the very best 
attributes of Art and without any of itstrick. The 
lines whence we have this beautiful picture, result- 
ing from the conjunction of the twin stars, Moore 
and Maclise, are— 

“ Still her bosom was fair—still her cheek smiled the 

sane, 

While her sea-beauties gracefully curl round the 
frame; 

And her hair, shedding tear-drops from all its 
bright rings, 

Fell over ber white arms to make the gold strings.” 
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This picture must be seen to be understood and 
felt ; any prosaic description would be a profana- 
tion, from which we shrink with becoming reverence. 

No. 429. ‘ Whitby Pier, Coast of Yorkshire, 
A. Curt. A beautiful version of sea-side nature, 
though not so brillant hg similar scenes we 

by the same hand. 

ae faterior of a Temple inhabited by 
Arabs, who sell the curiosities found in the Tombs, 
Thebes, Egypt,’ W. Motren. This admirable 
work is laid in with a decision and solidity which 
characterize this gentleman's works generally, and 
whence they derive so much of their value. The 
tones of the picture are kept down, and the place 
seems to be drawn precisely as it is—a feeling we 
could wish more extended. The huge pillars have 
coloured capitals, and every plain space is covered 





with hier: hics. 

No. ar Whe Sanctuary,’ E. Lannseer, R.A. 
“ Loch Maree, a poem, 1842,” affords the sub- 
ject for this srodaction, which illustrates the 
power of a great mind over the simplest materials 
in composition. The immediate objects are, a 
stag and a flock of wild ducks that he has scared 
from their retreat; but the poetry of the whole is 
gach as never can be excelled in Art. The scene 
is in the Highlands, and the eye of the spectator is 
carried acroxs a broad expanse of lake, on the op- 
posite shore of which the rising backs of the hills 
come out in shadow against the subdued light, for 
the sun is behind the ridge. To escape his pur- 
suers the flying stag has taken the water, and has 
just gained footing after a long swim in “ the 
Sanctuary,” an island in the lake. 

* How blest the shelter of that island shore! 

There whilst he sobs, his panting heart to rest, 

Nor hound nor hunter shali his lair molest.” 
The waters of the lake are perfectly at rest, so that 
we can mark the course of the ‘ wearied swim- 
mer,” by his wake, which is yet distinct on the 
surface : and the solitude and security of the sanc- 
t is most powerfully illustrated by the alarm 
of wild fowl, which have risen from their 
shelter, and direct their flight to the main land. 
This is the last (as numbered) of the pictures ex- 
hibited this year by Edwin Landseer, whom we, 
for ourselves, thus thank aloud, as others will do 
in their hearts—curet uf raleat—that is, may his 
shadow never grow less. 

No. 433. * Portrait of a Lady,’ T. F. Dicxser. 
Parts of this picture are equal to anything that 
colour is capable of effecting. The satin dress is 
oye with the most singular truth; but 
- er portions of the work are not comparable to 
this. 

No. 436. ‘ The Death of Sir W. Lambton at the 
Battle of Marston Moor,’ R. Anspere. The 
cavalier is extended in death, while his horse, hav- 
ing been shot by a wounded trooper, is rear- 
ing with the agony of the wound. This is a large 


— been advantaged on a much smaller canvass ; 
the design, however, is admirably conceived and 
vividly executed. The name of the artist is new 
to the exhibition; bat it is unquestionably des- 
tined to be famous hereafter. 

No. 439. * Bad News from Sea,’ R. Reporave, 
A. A picture of a sailor’s home, which is about 
to become a house of mourning, the wife of the 
absent mariner having received a letter with a 
black seal which she hesitates to open. The 
sudden revulsion of feeling depicted in the coun- 
tenance of the wife on discovering the black seal 
is described with the utmost natural truth. 

No. 443. * Rivals,” J. G. Mippterox. This 
is a portrait of a little girl, carefully drawn, and 
well coloured. The ‘ Rivals’ are her bird and 
dog —the latter of whom solicits a share of the at- 
tention she bestows upon the former. It 1s one of 
the sweetest and most graceful compositions in the 
gallery; and is admirably finished. 

No. 449. * Portrait of Lady Baring,’ J. Liw- 
nett. Nothing can exceed the simplicity and un- 
affectedness of this portait, which is a small full 
length ; but the strong yellow glaze which has 
been thrown over the face is objectionable. 

No. 451. ‘ A Great Sinner,” Biann. This is a 
contribution ofa French artist to the British Roval 
Academy, and one for which we can scarcely thank 
him ; for although exceedingly clever, the sul ject 
is “‘ nasty ;"’ and affords a striking contrast to his 
Paw of * The Slave Dealer.’ 

No. 454. ‘A Scene from the Vicar of Wake- 
field,” W. P. Fatrn. The “ scene” is that pas- 
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sage of the novel, where Mrs. Primrose, telling 
the Squire that he and Olivia are about the same 
height, causes them to stand up “‘ to see which is 
the tallest.” The two are accordingly erect, and 
dos-a-dos, while the good lady claims the atten- 
tion of the Vicar to the measurement. The main 
characters of Goldsmith’s novel are here charm- 
ingly portrayed, and nothing strikes the eye of the 
spectator so forcibly as the generic difference be- 
tween the Squire—the destroyer—and every mem- 
ber of the family by whom he is surrounded. He 
is the pronounced man of pleasure—he has an eye 
of reckless sensuality—and a person and manner 
to captivate one so simple as the Olivia of this 
picture—‘* Our Olivia.’’ The Vicar is all benevo- 
lence; Dame Primrose all business and match- 
making; and the younger branches precisely what 
they should be. The author of this work studies 
profitably the characters he transfers to canvass. 
He is not a mere picture-maker ; but thinks, and 
thinks long and deeply over what he does. His 
abilities to execute are not inferior to his powers to 
conceive. He is acquainted, and that intimately, 
with the capabilities of Art. His style may bear 
somewhat more of vigour and less of delicacy ; and 
will no doubt have it ere long ; but it is exceedingly 
effective, and cannot fail of being appreciated 
by ‘‘the mass,”’ while it will as certainly satisfy 
** the critic."” Mr. Frithis—and this we have long 
foreseen—a candidate for professional distinction ; 
and one who will be sure to have his claims allowed.* 
DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. 

558. ‘Sir F. Chantrey when a boy.’ H. P. 
Parker. The immediate subject of the picture 
is the story which appeared in the Sheffield Mer- 
cury about the first money earned by Chantrey. 
He is here represented going to Sheffield with his 
milk, and carving with his knife the head of ‘ Old 
Fox the Schoolmaster.’ The picture is painted 
in a clear and effective manner; but it would 
answer equally well for any boy with a donkey. 

No. 563. ‘ Portrait of James Rennell Rodd, 
Esq.—enamel from life.’ H. P. Boxe. An ex- 
ample of some of the best properties of the process 
of enamelling. The colouring generally is rich, 
and the shadows are deep and transparent, but the 
features are lethargic. 

No. 587. * Portraits of Lady Hawley and her 
Infant Daughter.’ J. Hayter. One of the well- 
known chalk sketches of this artist. The heads are 
finely rounded without being conspicuously elabo- 
rate, and the feeling thrown into that of the mother 
is of the most refined description. 

No. 611. * Les Arbres ont des Oreilles,’ G. H. 





ieture for such a subject, which certainly would | 


Haraison. A water-colour drawing, with much 
power of description and decision of execution. It 
is surrounded by a garland of flowers, which give 
| an undue insignificance to that intended as the 
| principal work. They are, however, beautifully 

and most skilfully wrought. 

No. 610. * Children of Elhanan Bicknell, Esq., 
S. P. Dennine. 
mirably drawn; the drawing being finished carefully 


and skilfully ; the whole being obviously the work |}. "«« gnish,”” although the finish of his miniatures 
| is equal to the most tedious elaboration. The force 


of an accomplished master. 

No. 615. ‘La Blonde.” W. Parren. Very 
graceful and very sweet; a most fortunate ori- 
ginal, the value of which the artist seems to have 
duly appreciated, 

No. 625. ‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ T. Crane. 
The figure, which is a full length, is graceful, and 
parts of the attire, such as the velvet, &c., are ad- 
mirably described. 

No. 658. * Portrait of a Lady in an Old English 
Dress.’ Miss Augusta Cong. An exceedingly 
clever drawing, gracefully composed, and coloured 
with spirit and delicacy, 

No. 670. * Portrait of a Gentleman,’ A. Cais- 
HOLM. The effect of this head is an ample com- 
pensation for the manner in which it has been 
wrought out. 

No. 694. ‘ Portrait of Mdlle. Celeste in the 
character of Narranattah,’ Eten DraumMon D. 
A boldly drawn portrait, supplying an excellent 
idea of the subject. 

No. 708, . Madlle. Rachel, role de Camille dans 
les Horaces,’ A. E. Cu ALON, R.A. There is in 


* Notwithstanding our anxiety to review the whole of 
the exhibition in this nun ber, we have found it im. 
possible to Wo 60; and must, therefore, postpone the 
pebication, of the remainder until neat month. ‘lo 
save compieted it we should either have entirely de- 


stroyed the “ variety”’ of our 
' ; journal, or have leit many 
good works unnoticed. ; — 





An interesting group, ad. | Carrice. 


| new and original style of miniature painting, the 


————_____ 


(Jung, | 


this portrait Jess of dramatic action than is seen in 
those generally by the same hand. In this the 
sketch is superior to others of Mr. Chalon’s thea. 
trical portraits ; but we cannot identify Rachel in 
the face, which is too round. Asa drawing it is of 
the very highest character; a work absolutely 
and. 

7h. 714. ‘ Sketch of a Turkish Letter Writer.’ 
the late Sir Davip Wixxtg, R.A. Parts of this 
are extremely slight, although distinct and wel] 
defined ; it seems to have been the original sketch 
for the oil picture recently sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson. The subject is the dictation of a 
letter by a lady to one of the public scribes of Con. 
stantinople. The head of the writer has been stu. 
died in a manner such as to show at once the inten. 
tion of painting from it. 

No. 715. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Charles Kean,’ 
A. E. Cuaton, R.A. A most beautiful work, 
full of the higher qualities of the Art; a ex- 
ample of the effect that may be produced by a pic. 
ture of a single figure. 

No. 722. ‘ Portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington,’ S. Diez. A positive libel ; the great 
captain converted into an old village schoolmaster. 
There are several other miniature drawings by this 
artist—of sundry royal personages—all intolerably 
bad. 

No. 730. ‘The Hon. Charles Mount Edge. 
cumbe,’ C. Brocxy. A chalk drawing on co. 
Joured paper of a child’s head; most skilfully in. 
vested with the winning graces of infantile cha- 
racter. 

No. 743 and No. 813. “ Portraits of Gentle. 
men,’ by J. S. TEMPLETON, are miniatures of 
high character; delicately pencilled, yet manifest. 
ing no inconsiderable vigour. They are conspicu- 
ous for a wavy style in design, and for careful 
finish in execution; and are behind few in some 
of the best qualities of the art. 

No. 763. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Luigi Sagrini,’ W. 
Bootu. Without great mastery in composition, 
a striking brilliancy has been communicated to 
this miniature ; it is in every part highly —_ 
and the objects and materials are clearly , 

No. 768. ‘A Young Lady,’ A. Roperrson. 
About this miniature there is all the richness and 
feeling of oil, with all the niceties of water-colour. 

No. 769. ‘ W. Stirling, Esq.,’ A. Ropertson. 
Our remark on the preceding number will also 
apply to this; the head, however, is better re- 
lieved, and has, in respect of the background, been 
painted with the consideration due to a life-sized 
portrait. 

No. 774. ‘ Portrait of Lord Walter Butler,’ Sir 
W.J. Newton. This miniature is made out in 


| the usual method of Sir W. Newton’s male por- 
| traits. 


The background quiet, but transparent, 
flesh colour 


throws out successfully the head, the 
of which is florid, but life-like. 

No. 778. ‘ Portrait of Major Waymouth,’ T. 
We find in the works of this artist a 


value of which does not lie in what is understood 


of his work consists in their luminous breadth ; and 
the clear definition and prominency of their parts, 


| without any cutting up or diminution of the main 
| effects of the heads. 


Other miniatures Bye 
Carrick are — 799, ‘ Portrait of the of 
Shaftesbury ;’ 840, ‘ Portrait of Lord John Rus- 
sell ;’ 846, ‘ Portrait of P. C. French, Esq.,’ &e-, 
all drawn with the most astonishing truth and 
effect. There is, however, a flatness of tone in | 
colouring, which it is to be hoped will be remedied. 
We are aware that this artist paints upon Zi) 
if this defect arise only from this basis, a remedy is 
at hand. From what we now see of this gentle- 
man’s works, we may safely predict that his name 
will be one of the most celebrated that has ever 
been known in miniature painting. 

No. 786. ‘The Arran—Fisherman’s drowned 
Child ;’ No. 897. ‘ Connemara Girls on their way 
to Market,’ F. W. Burton. These are 
drawings, of a high order of merit; the — 
tions of the leading artist of the Royal Hi 
Academy. They are certainly not seen here 
they were in Dublin last year, where we had the 
good fortune to examine them under more favour- 
able circumstances. Yet even here, p 
up, and surrounded by small and highly-w 
miuiatures, they will satisfy all who look closely 
into them that the painter is a man of genius. 
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xecution, as well as in delicacy of touch, 
are of a high order. These two works 

fall of matter, and of very touching in- 
A t: the one telling a sad story with ‘* moving 
p vane the | the other picturing Irish character, 
cogernrty ! ;. We hope he has 
with no less truth yee oS an” hee his 

voyage to 

os Took “ed - would return no doubt greatly 
disheartened, but perhaps somewhat instructed : 
for it is no very grand achievement to be great 
among little men ; and before Mr. Burton can take 
professional rank, he must be compared with others 
who are, like him, candidates for distinction. sai 

No. 812. ‘The Lord Bishop of Hereford,’ W. 
C. Ross, R.A. This striking resemblance to the 
right reverend prelate is the perfection of por- 
traiture. The work is somewhat large, and in- 
volves details which are made out with a fidelity 
that would astonish, had they been painted by 
any other hand than that of Mr. Ross. 

No. 816. ‘ Master York,’ R. TuorBurn. A 
full length miniature of a child; the head is suc- 
cessful in its expression, but colour and light are 
denied to the picture. 

No. 847. ‘ Portrait of her Majesty the Queen,’ 
W.C. Ross, A. This is one of the richest and 
most beautiful of the works of this artist. The 
felicity of the resemblance has never been exceeded, 
and the colour is that of the life. Her Majesty is 
seated in an ancient high-backed chair, with an 
ease and grace which must have been carefully 
studied in nature, to be so perfectly represented 
here. Other valuable portraits by Mr. Ross are, 
No. 857. ‘ Her Majesty the Queen of the Bel- 
gians;’ No. 861. ‘Mrs. Charles Kean;’ and 
No. 886. ‘ A full length of Lady Norreys,’ in all 
of which the materials of composition are painted 
with extraordinary truth. 

No. 917. ‘ Lady Carmichael,’ R. Toorsurn. 
There is in this miniature am undue severity of 
style which cannot be understood by the many. 
There is a German taste about the work which, 
however well it may suit the highest walk of Art, 
will tell to disadvantage in a miniature. There is 
in the face a fine tone of sentiment, but the figure 
is otherwise heavy. 

No. 937. ‘ Portrait of H. Roxby Benson, Esq., 
17th Lancers,’ B. De ta Cour. An officer in 
uniform, painted in a manner to concentrate the 
interest in the figure, which—a half-length—is well 
drawn and substantially made out. 

No. 943. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Ibbotson,’ Miss M. 
Gituies. A half-length with a countenance full 
of gentleness. The figure and materials are turned 
to the best account. 

No. 942. ‘Portrait of Captain the Hon John 
Vivian, M.P.,’ W. Eatery. The author of this 
portrait perfectly understands that purity of tone 
may be destroyed by being over-wrought. The 
flesh tones are clear, and the portrait generally is 
effectively executed. 

No. 963. ‘ Portrait of Miss Gray,’ Miss M. 
Hucktesrivce. The pose is most natural, and 
the general disposition highly effective. There is, 
indeed, great evidence of very high ability in this 
production. 

No. 964. ‘A Portrait,’ C. Cousens, A half- 
length of a young lady, painted with much force 

ut wanting brilliancy; there is, however, a 
breadth of touch that we much admire. 

[Weare compelled to ‘‘ skip ’’ over a great num- 
ber of excellent miniatures ; it is indeed utterly 1m- 
— for us to find space for comments upon 
cidedly an a small portion of those that are de- 

y good. The catalogue contains a list of 


works exhibited in this ondi ‘ 
87 to No. 088] is room, extending from No. 


1942.] 





vigour of e 
his merits 


In the “‘miniature-room”’ and in the room dedi- 
cated to “architecture,” visitors will find some 
wpe very great merit. We judge less from 
aul sof inspection than from the established 
+ ap = ned artists—acquired elsewhere ; for 
en bd as near the ceiling as may be, in 
re od wy and above hosts of works that 
mee m re eye for an appreciation of their 
om . is A too bad, —on a par with the 
ee y a certain small Society in the 
reper rn ighbourhood ; for there is no one of 
jenn tors so placed who would not give more 
e value of his picture, or rather the sum he 
nce hoped to obtain 
move it from the walls. 


sentenc ; pe 
tence of *xcommunication ; a ban which points 


ee ee 





for it—to be permitted to re- | 
It is an unequivocal | 


out the unhappy “‘ sinner” as a reproach among 
his brethren ; a sort of hint to carry a hod rather 
than paint pictures. We cannot envy the feelings of 
the parties who preferred branding the painter, so 
that a very long time must elapse before the mark 
of shame can be effaced—to sending back his work, 
that it might be at least ‘‘ hung at the place from 
whence it came.’’ It would have been merciful, 
and comparatively generous, to have placed these 
works with the faces to the wall. 

1t will scarcely be expected that we criticise pic- 
tures we cannot see; but here is a list of those we 
know to be good—because we know that the respec- 
tive artists can paint well and have painted well— 
and cannot entertain a suspicion that they have 
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Gracious Sovereign, there is much in common with 


| those of the illustrious family whence she is de- 


scended ; but we find also somewhat of ** anxiety,’’ 
of which it would have been better to have re- 
lieved the countenance, substituting the character 
of benignity, which must be ever present in me- 
mory with all who have once seen her Majesty. 
1268. ‘ His Royal Highness Prince Albert,’ R. 
W. Sievier. This is also a bust, and it is re- 
markable by much power of execution: the like- 
ness is striking, and the work is, in all respects, 
characteristic of his Royal Highness. It is to be 
regretted that the marble has turned out so de- 


| fective. 


sought to insult the Royal Academy, by sending to | 


their exhibition productions that would discredit 
the producers tal the exhibitors of them. 

We earnestly hope the Academy will order this 
matter better hereafter; and respectfully call 
upon them to enter the two rooms referred to; 
and consider how many hearts have been made to 
ache and reputations to suffer, by a very unneces- 
sary act of cruelty—we can use no milder word. 

Thus circumstanced, for example, are two works 
of H. Jursum—a vigorous landscape-painter, who 
might put to the blush some veterans in the Art, 
who “‘ stand at ease’’ upon the line. 

Another by H. MontaGue—also an admirable 
landscape-painter, whose works would do credit to 
any exhibition. 

Two others by H. Garrren—scenes painted from 
continental cities ; where he has been travelling at 
great cost to gather knowledge and experience. 

A capital picture by ‘‘ a stranger” in the exhibi- 
tion—we do not know his name, and probably it is 
a first appearance, or rather attempt to appear — 
we refer to a‘ Scene in North Wales,’ by D. H. 
M‘Kewan;; evidently of a most meritorious class. 

H.J. Bopptneron is thus also doomed. Let the 
visitor who is here made sceptical as to his merits 
walk into Suffolk-street and see some admirable 
landscapes of his. 

3. E. Herine is another case in point. His 
works have been hung ‘“ on the line’ for the last 
three years at the British Institution ; and, we be- 
lieve, were in every instance “* sold,’’ as they ought 
to have been. 

And surely a painting of T. C. Hortanp might 
have been subjected to more worthy treatment. 
No. 948 (he has sent but one), ‘ Castellamare,’ is 
worthy of an artist whose pencil is at all times pure, 
vigorous, and effective. 

Condemned equally is a beautiful moon-light 
picture by J. B. Crome, an artist who, in this pe- 
culiar class of Art, has few, if he have any, rivals. 

A. J. Wootmer—his works in the Gallery of 
British Artists have gained for him a high reputa- 
tion—here he is at the ‘‘ tip-top’’ of the architec- 


ture rooms, literally above the roofs of a score of | 


buildings. 

Here, too, is a sweet and touching picture by 
H. O’Neit. We answer for it that if a question as 
to its value were put to the vote, among the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, there would be a 
majority for hanging it on the line. 

Here, also, is a capital picture of ‘ Don Quixote 
and Sancho,’ by J. Guasst, an artist who might 
even now be a candidate for the distinction implied 
by the two mystical letters R.A. 

W. Denpy—a name we have not, we believe, 
heretofore met with—ccntributes a work ‘ In- 
fancy,’ which seems entitled to a far different 
doom. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say, that we 
make these observations with exceeding pain : first, 
because in doing so we are compelled to add to the 
evil by giving greater publicity to the opinions ap- 
parently entertained of these artists by the judges 
of their merits; and, next, because we know how 
arduous, embarrassing, and distasteful the duties 
of the ‘‘ hangers’’ must be; and have no desire to 
make the labour still more distressing than it is, by 
harping upon the terms “ partiality,” ‘* injustice, 
and so forth. But, in the cases we have quoted, 
we can really see no excuse, unless the hangers had 
actually persuaded themselves that men such as 
those we have named would rather see their pic- 
tures hung anywhere than not hung at all. 

“ °Tis villanous—pray you avoid it.” 
SCULPTURE. 

1267. ‘ Marble Bust of her Majesty the Queen,’ 

J. Francis. In the features of this bust of our 














1269. ‘ Marble Group to be erected in St. 
George’s Church, Madras,’ H. Weekes. Two 
figures constitute the group—representing the 
Right Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL.D., imparting re- 
ligious instruction to an Indian youth. It is exe- 
cuted by public subscription to the memory of Dr, 
Corrie; and, being in design well conceived and 
most appropriate, cannot fail to enhance the so- 
lemnity of the interior of the edifice for which it 
is intended. The lawn sleeves of the principal 
figure are not well expressed, but a material more 
difficult to minister to in sculpture cannot well be 
imagined. The youth is finely modelled, but he 
is not of Indian mould, although distinguished by 
the lock of hair at the back of the head, whereby, 
according to the faith of his land, he is to be 
** lifted up to heaven.”’ 

1270. ‘ The Broken Pitcher,’ W. C. Mar- 
SHALL. The charm of this work is its simplicity. 
A child has broken a pitcher, and laments the 
consequences with tears. This little figure must 
attract its share of attention, for the incident is 
rendered so literally, as to be open at once tg the 
plainest understandings. 

1271. ‘ Model of a Nymph preparing to Bathe,’ 
E. G. Puysicx. From the ‘ prentice’’ to the 
practised hand in every school of Art since the 
antique days of Phidias have ‘ Nymphs Bathing’ 
been the wherewithal to fall back upon, because 
sculptors in their onward progress are too heedless 
of storing materials for thought. This nymph is 
like the universal Venus of some of the foreign 
schools—of which every disciple produces a version 
in each cycle of three years. We speak not, be it 
understood, in reference to the statue under notice, 
but to hundreds that have been executed under the 
same title, and whole galleries of others that will 
follow, unless there be more research for original 
subjects. In this figure there is some exquisite 
modelling, and the adaptation of parts is unques- 
tionably good ; the action not only sufficiently de- 
clares the intent, but relates also to many graces of 
the female form. 

1271. ‘ The B. ¥. 


Mother,’ WoopiIneTon. 


| This is a group of two figures—supposing a mother 


hewailing her child drowned by the waters of the 
deluge. The artist has allowed himself some 
licence, for the text of Scripture declares that 
‘* All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, 
died.’’ The subject, as we read it in Genesis, is 
worthy of the chisel of the greatest sculptor who 
ever lived. The grouping is unfortunate ; the 
mother is bending over the child in a manner to 
conceal every beauty, and if the drapery be in- 
tended to fall as if wet, the design has been in- 
judiciously managed, for we fear it will not be ge- 
nerally understood. 

1273. ‘ Model, life size, of a statue of Lord 
Viscount Nelson,’ to be executed, 18 feet high, in 
stone from the Granton Quarry, and to be placed 
upon the column now being erected in Trafalgar- 
square, E. H. Batty, R.A. By those yet living, 


| to whom the person of Nelson was known, this 


statue is pronounced a remarkable likeness of 
the hero of Trafalgar. The figure is in uni- 
form, wearing a three-cocked hat, the right sleeve 
is looped to the coat, and the left hand rests upon 
asword. We can conceive no impersonation more 
difficult for a sculptor to deal with than that of 
Lord Nelson; subjects presenting such untractable 
material will vield nothing, save to the most un- 
affected simplicity ; a method of treatment to which 
this statue owes much of its success. Such statues 
seldom have the head covered, but conventionality 
has here given way to recollections of the man, 
upon occasions in which those who may have seen 
him can only forget him when they have forgotten 
everything else. 

1274. ‘ Sketch for Eve—the Bride,’ J. Bev. 
A work ably executed after a peculiar style of fe- 
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male figure: it appears have been wrought out 
from one model, whose imperfections have been 
carried into the design Many of the parts pre- 
sent a matchless play of outline, but the figui 
substantially too | A devout admiratior 
the really beautifu would h dictated in 
case a more liferatim adherence to Milton— 

“ Grace was in all her steps; heaven in ber eye 

In every gesture dignity and love.” 


THE ART-UNION. 


attire of the day, without any of the legitimate aids 
whence sculpture derives advantage and value. 
The figure is in the act of addressing an assembly, 
having ht arm uplifted in a manner to give 
an ancul graceful appearance to the whole. 

1283. ‘Group of Abel and Thirza, from Gess- 
ner’s Death of Abel,’ T. Earre. Abel is a fine 


| conception wrought out with much ability; the 


° ; ry 
1275. ‘ Venus rescuing Aineas from Diomed, 


J. H. Fotry. A group of three figures, well ma- 
naged for effect, but not sufficiently epic in f eling 
to sustain the grandeur of the subject. There is 
everywhere visible, great anatomical knowledge, 
with evidence of study well directed. 

1276. ‘ A Phrygian Hunter, modelled in Rome,’ 
FE. B. Sternexs. The hunter holds a hound in 
leash, and powerfully instances attention fixed upon 
some distant object—as game. The idea is good, 
and the manner in which it has been wrought out 
is highly narrative: but the figure has the fault of 
being too meagre—wanting development. 

1277. ‘Statue in marvle of Admiral Sir P. 
Malcolm,’ E. H. Barry, R.A. Eight feet is the 
height of this statue, which is intended for St. 
Paul's ( athedral It is backed and un! 
mass of marble wrought into a cloak; 
dage of which we | cht in 
movement ehereoy toe f ene ireell from 
the supporting sae : i we a Vie 
luable additiwa * P : ¥ more statues 
hk this, and Be ! . “* 
tually ‘er 
erects ‘+ 
genera - 

1278. * Th 
children be 


anit _ 


eld by a 
in appeli- 


widering the 


lea . ar 
rathet : 
life infa 
The work 
concephiion +h 

in the prod 
sculptor has few 
imbued with a | 
artists who atten pt 
and as his success has be 
very prominent stat vated de- 
partment of the arts. We e ler his onward 
and upward career as matter of certainty. 

1279. *‘ Statue in marble of Andromed “tiga 
Macponaip. Many of the most elevated quali- 
ties of Art are visible here The author has 
taken a clear view of his subj and endowed it 
with due poetical eloguence; although we conceive 
his cowstruction would not have been too literal 
even with the addition of other circumstances from 
the story Wel n from the chisels of the 
old magnates of the Art—the subject, as well in 
basso relievo as i pure sculptur ind thoug i, 
now, alas! “ sedeant spectentque Latini’’, for the 
spirit has d par ed their ss | I respt d 
fathers began and endck eu e: yet how Mm. 
dispensable sy 
perhaps, the e, 
than the catastroy 
ten 

1289. ‘The Fal 
Devon, the seat 
Sura. This figure we 
paluy days of faleonry, 
an old hall surrounded with the tr 
chase It posse sex great meri 

1281 ‘Group of the Gra 
Lorr. Three figures seated 
Mach grace may be di 
but all that can be thus shown must fall far sh rt 
of the attributes of th ereatu etry. The 
figures are so individualized mn the 
group, but yet not of it: such rrelation 
wm always fatal to the interest of ect. With 
respect to the disposition of the figures, it may be 
remarked that a mere departure from a norma! 
propriety ts not origimality—and in regard of the 
subjec’, it may, at once, be pronounced a bad one 


may be, it is, 


miss here, rather 
ll be forgot. 


vimiral 


phiecs 0 


1 marble,’ J. 
nirary to usage. 


from adoption so general, since each sculptor. who 
» hens ’ " . 

py it, subjects himeelf to « mnpar ns, whence 
vat a few may derive a modicum of credit 
they have entered the lists and broken a lanc with 
the greatest men of all tis 
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1282. * Model of a statue of Michael T. Sadler 


SAK This statue is » 


| 
Eeq., M.P.," t be executed in marble. fr ‘ 
pp eek tate 


t forth in the or 
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subject is well chosen and has yielded a grateful 
return for the labour bestowed upon it. The 
power displayed in the male figure has flagged in 
the execution of that of Thirza; although the 
latter, considered apart, must be allowed to be of 
high merit. 

1286. ‘ Eve and First-born,’ W. C. Marsuatt. 
The affectionate cares of maternity are here but 
defectively expressed, for Eve seems heedless of 

The work, however, like 
the other productions of the artist, gives abundant 
evidence of genius. This and No. 1287, may be 
referred to in proof of the high power both in con- 
ception and execution of our British school. 

1287. ‘ Venus rescuing AZneas from Diomed. 
W.C. Mansnace. In 1841 we are told this 
group obtained the gold medal, and it seems a 
very likely work to earn such distinction for its 
author. Venus and 2neas only are present, Dio- 
med being left to the imagination. The subject 
having been proposed as an effective one for sculp- 
ture, the part of Venus could not, by any means, 
have been /eft oué; although it is derogatory to 
the multipotence of even a heathen deity to be 


compelled, in defending her son, to throw herself 





between him and his enemy. The classic poets 
often redace their divinities to the level of mor- 
tals: and in this they must be followed—since in 
this and other licences 
* Their stars are more in fault than they.” 
‘Oberon and Titania.’ E. W. Wrown. 
s in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
vencing ‘* | know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows,”’ are here illustrated. Titania sleeps 
mid the flowers, and Oberon is about to streak 
her eyes with the juice of ** love in idleness,’’ to 
make her ** full of hateful fantasies.’’ The com- 
position is a bas relief, and in spirit and feeling 


| comes well up to the poetry of Shakspere. 


1289. ‘ A bas relief, representing Bacchus and 
Silenus.’ J. Firnarns. The artist has looked 
with advantage at the antique. There is a fine 
character in these figures which we cannot help 
admiring; albeit the subject is threadbare, and 
found passim among the ancients. 

1290. * Unfinished ficure in marble of a Girl 
Trapping a Bird.”” J. E. Canew. Well designed 
fur the class of Art to which it belongs, but, being 
unfinished, is seen under disadvantage. It is, 
however, by no means unworthy of one of the most 
accomplished sculptors of our age and country. 

1291. ‘A Greek Warrior crouching, illustra- 
tive of caution and resolution,’ P. Park. The 
extrinsic circumstances to which this figure has 
relation, such as an enemy, danger, &c. &c., are 
well defined; but there is nothing to warrant 


| the extreme tension of many of the muscles in | 


various parts of the body—an anatomical demon- 


| station; called for to such extent only when the 


body is in the most violent action. 

1293. * Statue in marble of a Bacchante.’ L. 
Macponatp. The Nymphe bacchabunde of 
modern poetry being impracticable in sculpture, 
our artists seek /es belles et Le * joyeuses in the im- 
mortal ver of the ancients. Artists have at- 


| tempted to invest such subjects with a modern 


played in a sed utary figure, | 


spirit, and itis done, but the luxury of rich as- 
sociation is thus marred. The figure is beautiful 
but the head would never be pronounced that of 
a bacchante : it corresponds not in expression with 
the rest of the figure. 

1294. * Statute in marble of Hyacynthus,’ L. 
Macponap. The design is that of a powerful 
mind, and the execution has been ec mducted toa 
happy issue by talent of a high order. The figure 
generally in the modelling shows an assemblage of 
beauties, though in the limbs some of the lines 
are defic nt in richness; and this is the more 
apparent in contrast with so much that is excellent 
' ww Model of a statue of Sir Astley Cooper, 
-R.S.,” &e., &e., E. Bary, R.A. 
the height of this cast, which is to be executed in 
marble for erection in St. Paul's Cathedral. From 
the shoulders flows an academical robe, disposed 
in a manner to give much grandeur to the statue 
which is further characterized by more personal 








a 


(June, 


elasticity than the frame of Sir Astley latterly ex. 
hibited. The resemblance is perfect, and the seu} 
tor has gifted the features with the most impressive 
language ; in short, every part of the work is in the 
purest taste. 

No. 1299. ‘ A Monumental Angel, a statue in 
marble, part of a group at the entrance to a Family 
Vault,’ R. Wesrmacotr, A.R.A. A fine and 
delicate conception, exquisitely chiselled. 

1301. ‘ Summer, astatue in marble,’ S. Nrxoy, 
A child bearing a garland of flowers, the whole 
perhaps, better in execution than design. The 
work is one of a series for the hall of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. The flowers are equal to anything of 
the kind we have ever seen in sculpture; but the 
song of summer-tide might have been better sung, 

1303. ‘ An Old Satyr, extracting a thorn from 
the foot of a young man,’ B. Smira. This is q 
bas-relief, and reminds us, in its design, of a gem 
we have somewhere seen like it. 

1304. ‘ Statue in marble of Sir Charles Forbes, 
commissioned by the native merchants of Bombay,’ 
the late Sir F. Caantrey, R.A. This work te. 
sembles, in all its parts, a great many others of its 
distinguished author. It has by no means the force 
and power of some of his busts, for these qualities 
lying chiefly in the heads were in a great measure 
counteracted by infirmity of design when the por. 
trait extended to the full figure. There is, how- 
ever, about the statue that integrity which has 
always marked those of Sir F. Chantrey. 

1305. ‘ A Favourite Horse, the property of Lady 
Dallas,’ H. W,and C. M. Mac Carray. A small 
model in plaster, remarkable for a display of 
knowledge of the proportions and character of the 
animal. 

1313. ‘ Colossal bust in marble of the late Right 
Hon. J. P. Curran,’ C. Moore. This is a portion 
of a monument to the memory of Curran, to be 
erected in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The 
head,—we can speak only of that,—is the produc. 
tion of a mind capable of realizing its impressions 
with the most perfect success. Although we ob- 
serve here the gravities, the more serious part of 
Curran’s character, there is also a mingling of that 
which, in a lighter mood, would express wit, but 
which now threatens sarcasm. 

1319. ‘ Bust in marble of the late J. Gray, Esq., 
of Carntyne,’ 8S. Josern. In any assemblage this 
would be a remarkable bust; in the features are 
graven the most perfect expression of benignity. 

1327. ‘ Marble bust of Sir W. Follett, M.P.,’ 
E. B. Srernens. The friends (we are told in 
the catalogue) of Sir W. Follett have commissioned 
this bust for the purpose of placing it in the Devon 
and Exeter Institution. As a portrait, not only in 
physique, but in the character, it is one of the most 
successful we have ever seen. The eyes are with- 

rawn into deep shadow ; they have the effect of at 

ice fixing the attention of the observer, who finds 

them every evidence of a keen and penetrating 
intelligence. 

1330. ‘ Francis Grant, Esq.,’ E. Davis, The 
free and flowing manner of the hair of this head is 
beyond all praise, it seems to be precisely “ as the 
winds have left it ;’’ and in the whole there is as 
much of poetical sentiment as may be risked in 
portraiture. So Schiller-like is the head that it 
would enrapture the burschenschaft of Germany. 

1331. ‘ Bust in marble of Sir James Eyre, M.D., 
T. Burter. At the first sight of this work the 
spectator is struck with the vitality of the features, 
and is arrested by their power of speech ; the mar- 
ble has something to say to him. There is no self 
involution ; the bust is explained from its own lips. 
It is a work which would do honour to the greatest 
of our sculptors; for no skill in the art can ex 
that with which it has been elaborated into the 
elevated character it bears. A finer bust than this 
we have never seen, it will bear comparison Wi 
any of modern times. 

1346. ‘ Lady Godiva,’ W. Bennes. _ A female 
equestrian model, original in design, and beautiful 
in execution. The horse is in a novel position, being 
in the act of rubbing iis nose against his leg, a most 
ingenious conceit, highly favourable to the impor- 
tance of the mounted figure. We may suppose 


By | the lady about to set off on her progress thro 
Light feet is | 


the streets of Coventry. She is admirably mo- 
delled, and is seated on her palfrey with much ease 
and grace. . 

1347. ‘ King Charles I., a sketch,’ H. Nicaol- 
son. This sinall figure is the result of much 4 
search into the costume of the cavalier period. 
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is “‘toileted”’ ; : 
i hf the small portratof Charles in the Louvre, 

inted by “‘ that Antonio Vandy e. 

PNo 1348. ‘ Scenes at a Fair in the North of Ire- 
nd,’ E. KENNEDY. | If there be any meaning 
in the words alto relievo, that ome rd cer- 
tainly made out in this piece of sc ae, wherein 
‘ures in number amount to t 
lled out of a mass with a Penge 
ly surprising. Every circumstance of the 
pant alludes to Irish character in its broad- 
est development, and the action of the various 
groups is so ingeniously distributed as to leave no 
single figure unmoved by the spirit of the whole. 
There might have been more nicety of execution 
in the work, but we doubt if there could possibly 
have been a more perfect national identity than is 
here shown. It is, indeed, the work of a most ac- 
complished mind, and tells the story admirably. 
No writer of Irish subjects has every brought a 
familiar Irish scene more completely before a spec- 
tator. Every person introduced contributes his, or 
her, due portion to the value of the whole ; and 
in the countenance of each is that expression which 
speaks forcibly of the gaiety and humour so 
strongly illustrative of the country. Yet there is 
no exaggeration about it, and not the remotest ap. 
proach to vulgarity ; although no attempt has been 
made at undue and “ untrue’’ refinement. The 
work is full of vigour, life, and character, and tells 
as much as might be found in many a printed 
volume. In these days, when the sculptor too often 
either dedicates himself exclusively to the ‘‘ clas- 
sic,” or devotes himself constantly to the common 
place, it is absolutely refreshing to find an artist 
thus applying genius, industry, and powers of exe- 
cution to the development of an ordinary incident, 
in which the poetry is retained without sacrificing 
the truth. This alto relievo is, in all res > 
honourable to the mind and hand of the producer, 
and is a work of rare value. We have dwelt upon 
it at greater length than we should have done, be- 
cause, we understand, it is the production of a 
lady—not of the profession—whose station in so- 
ciety has made the cultivation of taste a source of 
enjoyment to herself—and, now, to others. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that she is an Irish lady. 

No. 1354. ‘ Marble Bust of Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., F.R.S., M.S.A.,’ T. THornNeyYcroFrt.— 
There is in this work much of the excellence of the 
highest school of Art—itis pure in style, and care- 
ful in execution. 

No. 1355. ‘ Marble Bust of Sir W. Molesworth, 
Baronet,’ W. Beunes. Independently of its 
striking similitude to the original, this would any- 
where be a remarkable bust—the arrangement of 
the hair is to the life, and gives the head at once to 
a person tinctured with enthusiasm of some kind. 

No. 1360. ‘Marble Bust of D. Blaine, Esq.,’ J. 
G. Loven. In the countenance is the inpress of 
the most perfect tranquillity of temperament. The 
drapery is simple and beautiful. 

No. 1363. ‘Bust in Marble of the late Peter Bur- 
rowes, Esq., of Dublin,’ T. Butter. Much skill is 
here displayed in the management of the features, 
which are those of a person advanced in age. Age 
is finely expressed, and without any of its vacancy. 

No. 1375. ‘ Marble Bust of David Barclay, 
Esq.,’S. Joseru. The intelligence of this head 
is in full action—the sculptor has left it at work. 
It is something to be able to impress the spectator 
with this idea. 

No. 1376. ‘ Bust of Lady Baker,’ L. Macpo- 
NALD. The bust (properly so called) of this work 
is better than the head. The shoulders are round 
and well modelled. 

No, 1384. ‘ Marble Bust of Thomas Poynder, 
Es.,, W. Beunes. The cranium has been finely 
modelled, and no less admirably sculptured. The 
“apeession of the countenance is benign to a degree. 
— 1385. ‘ Bust in Marble of Mrs. Edward 

yrrell,” E. A. Forey. The best taste has been 
exercised in the execution of this bust. It is grace- 
fal, and free from the reproach of affectation. 

Se ry : Marble Bust of the Marchioness of 
ae - Campsett. The utmost nicety and 
as las been used in the carving, but no finesse 
an ever compensate for such a want of expres- 
orate find here. A tiara mingles with the 
wd Without it we think there would have been a 
ter effect. 

ny - ae : Marble Bust of Allan Cunningham, 
racteriatis ‘EEKES. This is one of the most cha- 
Stic works we have ever seen. As a likeness, 


—_ 





with exceeding care, and reminds us |~it is the life itsetf: The simplicity ofthe work is 


carried almost to a fault, although this denial of 
appliances has a worthy object. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the penetrating power thrown into the eyes, 
whence g s the light of life, bespeaking an ac- 
tively-thinking intelligence. The energy of this 
head is unsurpassed. The light arrangement of 
the hair is beautiful to the last degree, and the 
neral finish the mastery of Art. 

No. 1397. * Bust in Marble of a Lady,’ W. C. 
MarsHALt. There is a sentiment in the work 
omeing a refinement of feeling rarely thus 

own. 

No. 1404. ‘Marble Bust of the Rev. Samuel 
Wilson Warnford,’ P. Hoxiins. The style of 
this head is bold; the features are animated by 
much earnestness, and the manner of the air free 
and natural. 

No. 1409. ‘ Marble Bust of James Morrison, 
Esq. M.P.,’ the late Sir Francis CHantRey, 
R.A. A close inspection identifies this with the 
general feeling of the late Sir F. Chantrey. There 
is a strong purpose in the head, and the finish is, 
as it always has been in his works, exquisite. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM. 
_ This room contains the same ill-advised and 
injurious mixture as usual, of designs for churches 
and ‘ Scenes from the Vicar of Wakefield;’ ele- 
vations of orphan asylums with ‘ Mountain 
Maids ;’ almshouses with ‘ Faries sporting ;’ ‘a 


Wood Scene in Hampshire’ crowns a design for 
Camberwell church; and ‘ H.R.H. Prince Albert’ 
is not far from a county lunatic asylum. This 


system, alike injurious to the painter and the 
architect, we have constantly and earnestly repro- 
bated; but it is useless to expect any alteration in 
it until more space be taken for the exhibition 
generally. 

As a whole, the 130 architectural drawings here 
exhibited are more satisfactory than those of some 
years past, and serve to remind one that many 
works of more than ordinary magnitude are now 


in s in England. 

& Sane. R.A. elect, exhibits two beautiful 
drawings of different portions of the ‘ New Houses 
of Parliament’ (1030 and 1040), made with the view 
of showing the effect of a proposed mode of deco- 
rating the walls with paintings. The first is a 
View of the Royal Gallery, showing the return 
of the procession on the occasion of opening Par- 
liament; and the second, ‘ St. oe en’s Hall,’ 
forming part of the public approac 
Houses, the libraries and committee-rooms. Pic- 
tures in square panels oonaay the walls, and the 
vaultings of the hall are heightened with colours : 
the whole forms a ee of elaborate deco- 
ration at present without a parallel in England; 
and if so executed, cannot fail to give an impetus 
to the decorative arts, the effect of which will 
speedily become visible alike in our manufactures 
as in our dwellings. The premiums offered by the 
Royal Commission with a view to this end, already 
commented on in our pages, prove that the matter 
is now taken up in earnest, and lead us to antici- 
pate most satisfactory results in connexion with it. 

No. 1068, by R. H. Essex, representing the 
‘Interior of the Temple Church, London,’ as it 
will appear on the completion of the restoration 
now in progress, affords another example of in- 
terior decoration worthy of consideration. 

T. L. Donaupson has three designs: the new 
‘ Scotch Church recently erected at Woolwich,’ 
1110); ‘ All Saints Church, Gordon-street, St. 

‘ancras,’ now in course of erection (1118); and 
the approved elevation of ‘ Hallyburton House, 
Angusshire,’ the seat of the late Lord os 
Hallyburton (1091). The latter is composed in 
the style of the Florentine palaces, the chief cha- 


ics of which solidity and massiveness. | ( 
een oes aot ; | no other result than to pain or annoy the painter. 


Sculptured figures are introduced at the angles of 
the buildin . The recessed porch would be very 
effective. e Gordon-street Church is of the 
modern German school of architecture, and has 
some details of much elegance. Coloured marbles 
are introduced externally in decoration, but some- 
what too sparingly. 


Wyatt and Branpon have sent, a view of a | 


‘ New Church at Crockerton’ (998) ; ‘ Interior and 
Exterior of a Church at Wilton (1019 and 1055); 
‘ County Courts at Cambridge’ (1038); ‘ St. An- 
drew’s Church, Bethnal-green’ (1080) ; and a 
‘ Church at Merthyr Tydvil’ (1093) : a goodly list, 
bearing evidence of their ability and good fortune. 


to the two | 





observation ; in so la 
| this evil is, indeed, almost unavoi 
| therefore intreat the indulgence of those who may 





The most striking of these designs is that of the 
church at Wilton, which is Italian-Norman in 
style, and has an attached campanile of striking 
roportions. Some parts of the campanile, it may 
remarked, hardly agree in style with the rest of 
the building, being of a more recent period. 

P. Harpwick, R.A., i a ‘ Mansion at 
Maresfield’ (1062), has a large drawing of his fine 
staircase in Goldsmiths’ Hall: the effect of the 
drawing, however, is hardly equal to that of the 
— represented. 

os. 1027 and 1050 are admirable drawings by 
J.W. Arkinson, of the ‘ Palace at Moorshedabad ” 
erected for the Nawaub Nazim, by Major General 
M‘Leod. This building, which is above 400 feet 
long, 200 feet wide, and 50 feet high, is Grecian. 
Doric in style, and has a portico at front and back. 
The erection of this building has caused much sen- 
sation in its locality. 

_H. L. Exmes has an admirable perspective of 
his no less excellent design for the ‘ Assize Court,’ 
at this time in course of erection in Liverpool 
ae HE and a view of the ‘ Liverpool Collegiate 

nstitution,’—the first Greek, the second Gothic. 
Mr. Elmes is an architect of no ordinary ability, 
and bids fair to obtain a high place in his profes- 


sion. 

L. N. CorrincHaM, in 1123, shows the ‘ Choir 
of Hereford Cathedral,’ in the restoration of which 
he is now ongege. 1083 is an elaborate drawing 
of the ‘ High Altar at St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
by the same gentleman. 

_ No. 994. ‘A Royal Academy for the Fine Arts,’ 
ey national glyptotek and pinacotek, by 
Car TorriE, is a fine design. 

E. B. Lams has an ee clever little 
on of storehouses and other buildings, de- 
signed for a public company. No one understands 
Italian architecture better than Mr. Lamb. The 
same remark, substituting Elizabethan for Italian, 
will apply to H. E. Kenpa.u, jun., who exhibits 
two views of his design for a country mansion, 
— obtained the gold medal at the Society of 

rts. 


Epwarp Hatt, known by his success at the 
Institute of Architects, has a tasteful little design 
for a sculpture gallery, 1156. 

For Camberwell Church there are no less than 
eleven designs, none of which, however, have more 
than ordinary pretensions. 

No. 1112, is a nice drawing, by J. Go.picurtt, 
of the ‘ Church now Erecting at deny apd from 
the designs of Gutch and Goldicutt: the manner 
in which the competition for designs in this case at 
Paddington was conducted, has justly excited much 
animadversion ; it is, however, gratifying to find 
that a satisfactory building is likely to result. 

W. H.Campse tv’s ‘ Design for a House of Par- 
liament’ (1163), which gained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy last year, is a work of no common 
merit—it is coloured, too, in very masterly style. 

No. 1067. ‘ Design for the Cove and South 
Hawley Church, Hants, by E. C. Hakewixt, 
although an unpretending structure has claims for 
origin *Y e must not omit to mention, too, 
a (Mode of Salisbury Cathedral and Cloister,’ in 
card-board by G. Taueritr (1168), evidently a 
work of much patient labour. Our space will not 
enable us to do more than thus point out some of 
the most striking works in this — important 
department of the Academy, although we would 
gladly go into lengthened criticism, and give a rea- 
son for every opinion we have exp ° 





[We have thus gone very fully through the ex- 
hibition; having noticed, as we believe, nearly 
every work of which we felt justified to speak in 


| terms not disagreeable to the artist ; for we adhere 


to our plan of not going out of our way to direct 
attention to works that may be referred to with 


It is not improbable, however, that we have 
omitted some which deserved praise, and demanded 

of objects 
le; and we 


an assemb 


feel that we have unfairly neglected them. 

We repeat our conviction that the exhibition, 
taken altogether, is highly satisfactory. From 
among the junior candidates for distinction, the 
seniors will have no difficulty in recruiting their 
ranks. We, for a time, respectfully and cordially 
bid the exhibitors farewell—bidding them ‘‘ go on 
and prosper !’"} 
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n wrougut out 
been 
pre- 


, hea 
male figure: it appears to have » 
whose imperfections have 
Many of the parts 
but the figure is 


ulmiration of 


from one model, 
carried into the design. 
sent a matchless play of outline, 
substantially too | . A devout 
the really beautiful ld have dictated in this 
case a more literatim adherence to Milton— 

* Grace was in all her steps; heaven in her eye: 

In every gesture dignity and love.” 

1275. ‘ Venus rescuing Zneas from Diomed,’ 
J. H. Fotry. A group of three figures, well ma- 
naged for effect, but not sufficiently epic in feeling 
to sustain the grandeur of the subject. There is 
everywhere visible, great anatomical knowledge, 
with evidence of study well directed. 

1276. ‘ A Phrygian Hunter, modelled in Rome,’ 
FE. B. Sreruens. 


woul 


some distant object—as game. The idea is good, 
and the manner in which it has been wrought out 
is highly narrative: but the figure has the fault of 
being too meagre—wanting development. 

1277. ‘Statue in marble of Admiral Sir P. 
Malcolm,’ E. H. Barmy, R.A. Eight feet is the 
height of this statue, which is intended for St. 
Paul's Cathedral. It is backed and upheld by a 
mass of marble wrought into a cloak; an appen- 
dage of which we lose sight in considering the 
movement whereby the figure di ges itsell from 
the supporting substance. The work will be a va- 
luable addition to St. Paul's; a few more statues 
like this, and Behnes’s * Babingto i’ would so effec- 


tually overshadow the bulk of the monumental 
find there, as to raise the 


ene 


erections which we 
general character of the sculpture of that cathedral. 

1278. ’ The Babe sin the Wo “dl,” PE 7) LL. 
children lie enfolded in the ar wh other; 
and to aid the aptitude of the illustration, a few 
leaves are scattered near them The relation is 
sathetically sustained, and the degrees of human 
lite, infaocy andch Idhood, truthfully pourtrayed. 
The work is, indeed, one of those pure and happy 
skilfully and beautifully rked out 

in the producti n of which the a mnopli hed 
sculptor has few competitor His mind is deeply 
imbued with a poctic feeling; he is one of the tew 
artists who attempt higher cfforts than mere busts; 
and as his success has been great, he may take a 
very prominent station in the most elevated de- 
partment of the arts Ve consider his onward 
and upward career as matter of certainty. 

1279. * Statue in marble of Andromeda,’ L. 
Macponaup. Many of the most elevated quali- 
Art are visible here. The author 
taken a clear view of his subject, 
with due poet ; although we conceive 
his construction would not have been too literal 
even with the addition of other circumstances from 
the story. We ha n from the chisels of the 
old magnates of the Art—the subi t, as well in 
basso relievo as in pure ind (though, 
now, alas! “ sedeant spectentque Latini’’, for the 
spirit has departed their se respected 
fathers began and enck vet 
disp naable ocver ‘ 
perhaps, the ero 
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concephons 


ties of has 


and endowed it 
‘ ul eloqu mh 


sculptur 


1 th 


conclusion 


how in- 
may be, it 13, 
miss here, rather 
than the catastrophe, which cannot well be forgot 
ten 

1280. ‘The Fal executed for Flete, 
Devon, the seat of Bultec! 4 . i. a 
Surra. This figure wears the costume of tl 
paluy days of falconry, d will tell 
an old hall surrounded with the tr 
chase. It possesses great merit 

1281. ‘Group of the Gra in marble,’ J. 
Lorr. Three figures seated—contrary 
Much grace may be displayed in a sedentary figure, 
but all that can be thus shown must fall far sh rt 
of the attributes of th creatures of poctry The 
figures are so individualized that ea 
group, but yet not of it: such a want of 


Lal « 


linm that w 


it 


vimirably in 


phies of the 


to 1 ue. 


is in 
relation 


malways fatal to the interest of a subject. With | 


respect to the disposition of th 
remarked that a mere de; I 
propriety is not originality—and in regard of the 
rubject, it may, at once, be pronounced a bad one 
from adoption so general, since each ulptor 
aclects it, subjects himself to « ympar n ‘. whence 
but a few may derive a modicum of ere lit; seeing 
they have entered the lists and broken a lanc h 
the greatest men of all times 

1282. * Model of a statu 
Eag., M.P.,’ be execu 
P| 


’ank. This statue is 


Nigur 
rture 


, it may be 
from a normal 


. who 


with 


if Mi hael _ Sal) r, 
lin marbh! » for Leeds 


eek forth in the of linary 


The hunter holds a hound in | 
leash, and powerfully instances attention fixed upon | 


The | 





a bacchant: 
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attire of the day, without any of the legitimate aics 


whence sculpture derives advantage and value. 
The figure is in the act of addressing an assembly, 
having the right arm uplifted in a manner to give 
an angular and ungraceful appearance to the whole. 
1283. * Gre up of Abel and Thirza, from Gess- 
ner’s Death of Abel,’ T. Eante. Abel is a fine 
conception wrought out with much ability; the 
subject is well chosen and has yielded a grateful 
return for the labour bestowed upon it. The 
power displayed in the male figure has flagged in 
the execution of that of Thirza; although the 
latter, considered apart, must be allowed to be of 
high merit. 

1286. ‘ Eve and First-born,’ W. C. Marsmatt. 
The affectionate cares of maternity are here but 
defectively expressed, for Eve seems heedless of 
the infant at her side. The work, however, like 
the other productions of the artist, gives abundant 
evidence of genius. This and No. 1287, may be 
referred to in proof of the high power both in con- 

tion and execution of our British school. 

1287. ‘ Venus rescuing AZneas from Diomed.’ 
W. C. Marsmate. In 1841 we are told this 
group obtained the gold medal, and it seems a 
very likely work to earn such distinction for its 
author. Venus and A2neas only are present, Dio- 
med being left to the imagination. The subject 
having been proposed as an effective one for sculp- 
ture, the part of Venus could not, by any means, 
have been /eft out; although it is derogatory to 
the multipotence of even a heathen deity to be 
compelled, in defending her son, to throw herself 
between him and his enemy. The classic poets 
often reduce their divinities to the level of mor- 
tals; and in this they must be followed—since in 
this and other licences 

* Their stars are more in fault than they.” 

}288. ‘ Oberon and Titania.” E. W. Wrown. 
The the * Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
commencing ‘* | know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows,’’ are here illustrated. ‘Titania sleeps 
amid the flowers, and Oberon is about to streak 
her eyes with the juice of *‘ love in idleness,’’ to 
make her “* full of hateful fantasies.’”” The com- 
position is a bas relief, and in spirit and feeling 
comes well up to the poetry of Shakspere. 

1289. ‘ A bas relief, representing Bacchus and 
Silenus.’ J. Fitnarns. ‘The artist has looked 
with advantage at the antique. There is a fine 
character in these figures which we cannot help 
admiring; albeit the subject is threadbare, and 
found passim among the ancients. 

1290. * Unfinished figure in marble of a Girl 
Trapping a Bird.”” J. E. Carew. 
fur the class of Art to which it belongs, but, being 
unfinished, is seen under disadvantage. It is, 
however, by no means unworthy of one of the most 
accomplished sculptors of our age and country. 

1291. ‘A Greek Warrior crouching, illustra- 
tive of caution and resolution,’ P. Parx. The 
extrinsic circumstances to which this figure has 
relation, such as an enemy, danger, &c. &c., are 
well defined; but there is nothing to warrant 
the extreme tension of many of the muscles in 
various parts of the body—an anatomical demon- 
station; called for to such extent only when the 
body is in the most violent action. 

1293. ° Statue in marble of a Baechante.’ L. 

Mac DONALD, The Nymphe bacchabunde of 
modern poetry being impracticable in sculpture, 
our artists seek /es belles et les joye uses in the im- 
mortal verse of the ancients. Artists have at- 
t mpted to imvest such subjects with a modern 
spirit, and itis done, but the luxury of rich as- 
sociation is thus marred. The figure is beautiful, 
but the head would never be pronounced that of 
: it corresponds not in expression with 


lines in 


| the rest of the figure. 
the | 


1294. “Statute in marble of Hyacynthus,’ L. 
Macponatp. The design is that of a powerful 
mind, and the execution has been condueted toa 
happy issue by talent of a high order. The figure 
generally in the modelling shows an assemblage of 
beauties, though in the limbs some of the lines 
are defici nt in richness; and this is the more 
apparent in contrast with so much that is excellent 

_ 1298. ,’ Model of a statue of Sir Astley Cooper, 
F.R.S.,’ &c., &c., E. Bauny, R.A. Eight feet is 
the height of this cast, which is to be executed in 
marble for erection in St. Paul's Cathedral. From 
the shoulders flows an academical robe, disposed 
ina manner to give much grandeur to the statue 
which is further characterized by more personal 


Well designed | 





elasticity than the frame of Sir Astley latterly ex. 
hibited. The resemblance is perfect, and the seul 
tor has gifted the features with the most impressive 
language ; in short, every part of the work is in the 
purest taste. 

No. 1299. ‘ A Monumental Angel, a statue jn 
marble, part of a group at the entrance to a Family 
Vault,’ R. Wesrmacotr, A.R.A. A fine and 
delicate conception, exquisitely chiselled. 

1301. ‘ Summer, astatue in marble,’ S, Nrxoy. 
A child bearing a garland of flowers, the whole 
perhaps, better in execution than design. The 
work is one of a series for the hall of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. The flowers are equal to anything of 
the kind we have ever seen in sculpture; but the 
song of summer-tide might have been better sing, 

1303. ‘ An Old Satyr, extracting a thorn from 
the foot of a young man,’ B. Smira. This is q 
bas-relief, and reminds us, in its design, of a gem 
we have somewhere seen like it. 

1304. ‘ Statue in marble of Sir Charles Forbes, 
commissioned by the native merchants of Bombay,’ 
the late Sir F. Coantrey, R.A. This work re. 
sembles, in all its parts, a great many others of its 
distinguished author. It has by no means the force 
and power of some of his busts, for these qualities 
lying chiefly in the heads were in a great measure 
counteracted by infirmity of design when the por. 
trait extended to the full figure. There is, how. 
ever, about the statue that integrity which has 
always marked those of Sir F. Chantrey. 

1305. ‘ A Favourite Horse, the property of Lady 
Dallas,’ H. Wand C. M. Mac Carray. A small 
model in plaster, remarkable for a display of 
knowledge of the proportions and character of the 
animal. 

1313. ‘Colossal bust in marble of the late Right 
Hon. J. P. Curran,’ C. Moore. This is a portion 
of a monument to the memory of Curran, to be 
erected in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The 
head,—we can speak only of that,—is the produc. 
tion of a mind capable of realizing its impressions 
with the most perfect success. Although we ob- 
serve here the gravities, the more serious part of 
Curran’s character, there is also a mingling of that 
which, in a lighter mood, would express wit, but 
which now threatens sarcasm. 

1319. ‘ Bust in marble of the late J. Gray, Esq., 
of Carntyne,’ 8S. Josern. In any assemblage this 
would be a remarkable bust; in the features are 
graven the most perfect expression of benignity. 

1327. ‘ Marble bust of Sir W. Follett, M.P.,’ 
E. B. Srernens. The friends (we are told in 
the catalogue) of Sir W. Follett have commissioned 
this bust for the purpose of placing it in the Devon 
and Exeter Institution. As a portrait, not only in 
physique, but in the character, it is one of the most 
successful we have ever seen. The eyes are with- 
drawn into deep shadow ; they have the effect of at 
once fixing the attention of the observer, who finds 
in them every evidence of a keen and penetrating 
intelligence. 

1330. ‘Francis Grant, Esq.,’ E. Davis, The 
free and flowing manner of the hair of this head is 
beyond all praise, it seems to be precisely “ as the 
winds have left it;’’ and in the whole there is as 
much of poetical sentiment as may be risked in 
portraiture. So Schiller-like is the head that it 
would enrapture the burschenschaft of Germany. | 

1331. ‘ Bust in marble of Sir James Eyre, M.D., 
T. Burien. At the first sight of this work the 
spectator is struck with the vitality of the features, 
and is arrested by their power of speech ; the mar- 
ble has something to say to him. There is no self 
involution ; the bust is explained from its own lips. 
It is a work which would do honour to the greatest 
of our sculptors; for no skill in the art can exceed 
that with which it has been elaborated into the 
elevated character it bears. A finer bust than this 
we have never seen, it will bear comparison Wi 
any of modern times. 

1346. ‘ Lady Godiva,’ W. Benes. _ A female 
equestrian model, original in design, and beautiful 
in execution. The horse is in a novel osition, being 
in the act of rubbing isis nose against his leg, a most 
ingenious conceit, highly favourable to the impor- 
tance of the mounted figure. We may suppose 
the lady about to set off on her progress thr 
the streets of Coventry. She is admirably mo- 
dk rp and is seated on her palfrey with much ease 
and grace. P 

1347. ‘ King Charles I., a sketch,’ H. NicHot- 
son. This sinall figure is the result of much “ 
search into the costume of the cavalier period. # 
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2 sheng »” with exceeding care, and reminds us 
is « tileee «mall portrait of Charles in the Louvre, 
weed by “that Antonio Vandyke.”’ 

PNo 1348. ‘ Scenes at a Fair in the North of Ire- 
land ’ BE. KenNeDY. If there be any meaning 
te rods alo ree, that meaning 
+ le out in this piece 0’ ture, 

Foy demon number amount to thirty, many of 
them chiselled out of & mass with a ae Fed 

; rising. Every circumstance o 
—— ‘al udes to Irish character > its broad- 

ment, and the action 0} e yarious 
eo ingeniously distributed as to leave no 
single figure unmoved by the spirit of the whole. 
There might have been more nicety of execution 
in the work, but we doubt if there could possibly 
have been a more perfect national identity than is 
here shown. It is, indeed, the work of a most ac- 
complished mind, and tells the story admirably. 
No writer of Irish subjects has every brought a 
familiar Irish scene more completely before a spec- 
tator. Every person introduced contributes his, or 
her, due portion to the value of the whole ; and 
in the countenance of each is that expression which 
speaks forcibly of the gaiety and humour so 
strongly illustrative of the country. Yet there is 
no exaggeration about it, and not the remotest ap.. 
proach to vulgarity ; although no attempt has been 
made at undue and ‘‘ untrue’’ refinement. The 
work is full of vigour, life, and character, and tells 
as much as might be found in many a printed 
yolume. In these days, when the sculptor too often 
either dedicates himself exclusively to the ‘‘ clas- 
sic,” or devotes himself constantly to the common 
place, it is absolutely refreshing to find an artist 
thus applying genius, industry, and powers of exe- 
cution to the development of an ordinary incident, 
in which the poetry is retained without sacrificing 
the truth. is alto relievo is, in all es 
honourable to the mind and hand of the producer, 
and is a work of rare value. We have dwelt upon 
it at greater length than we should have done, be- 
cause, we understand, it is the production of a 
lady—not of the profession—whose station in so- 
ciety has made the cultivation of taste a source of 
enjoyment to herself—and, now, to others. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that she is an Irish lady. 

No. 1354. ‘ Marble Bust of Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., F.R.S., M.S.A.,’ T. THorneycrort.— 
There is in this work much of the excellence of the 
ae school of Art—itis pure in style, and care- 

in execution. 

No. 1355. ‘ Marble Bust of Sir W. Molesworth, 
Baronet,’ W. BeHnes. Independently of its 
striking similitude to the original, this would any- 
where be a remarkable bust—the arrangement of 
the hair is to the life, and gives the head at once to 
a person tinctured with enthusiasm of some kind. 

No. 1360. ‘Marble Bust of D. Blaine, Esq.,’ J. 
G. Loven. In the countenance is the inpress of 
the most perfect tranquillity of temperament. The 
drapery is simple and beautiful. 

No. 1363, ‘Bust in Marble of the late Peter Bur- 
rowes, Esq., of Dublin,’ T. Butter. Much skill is 
here displayed in the management of the features, 
which are those of a person advanced in age. Age 
1s finely expressed, and without any of its vacancy. 

No. 1375. ‘ Marble Bust of David Barclay, 
Esq.,’ S. Joseru. The intelligence of this head 
is in full action—the sculptor has left it at work. 
= smating to be able._to impress the spectator 

1 Is idea. 

No. 1376. ‘ Bust of Lady Baker,’ L. Macpo- 
NALD. The bust (properly so called) of this work 
ra pe a tho head. The shoulders are round 

elled. 

Ba’ a . Martie, Bust of Themes Fesader, 
Sq., W. BEHNES. The cranium has been fine 
modelled, and no less admirably sculptured. The 
expression of the countenance is benign to a degree. 
yma a in Marble of Mrs. Edward 
exercised in the ouutin be ag ergy Fv oa 
ful, and free f; h e a 

x tony (rom the reproach of affectation. 

Ben xs Marble Bust of the Marchioness of 
aa iy aueane. The utmost nicety and 
han polncencag! ——es _ » finesse 
sion as we find h 6 ee 
a: ete? ere. A tiara mingles with the 

wd — it we think there would have been a 
E M 5 oe ‘ Marble Bust of Allan Cunningham, 
Pacteriatic YEEKES. This is one of the most cha- 
Stic works we have ever seen. As a likeness, 


S$ 





it is the life itself. The simplicity of the work is 
carried almost to a fault, although this denial of 
appliances has a worthy object. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the poet power thrown into the eyes, 
whence gleams the light of life, bespeaking an ac- 
tively-thinking intelligence. The energy of this 
head is unsurpassed. The light arrangement of 
the hair is beautiful to the last degree, and the ge- 
neral finish the mastery of Art. 

No. 1397. * Bust in Marble of a Lady,’ W. C. 
MARSHALL. There is a sentiment in the work 
Sporeening a refinement of feeling rarely thus 

own. 

No. 1404. ‘Marble Bust of the Rev. Samuel 
Wilson Warnford,’ P. Hoxtins. The style of 
this head is bold; the features are animated by 
much earnestness, and the manner of the air free 
and natural. 

No. 1409. ‘ Marble Bust of James Morrison, 
Esa. M.P.,’ the late Sir Francis CHantrey, 
R.A. A close inspection identifies this with the 
general feeling of the late Sir F. Chantrey. There 
is a strong purpose in the head, and the finish is, 
as it always has been in his works, exquisite. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM. 


_ This room contains the same ill-advised and 
injurious mixture as usual, of designs for churches 
and ‘ Scenes from the Vicar of Wakefield ele- 
vations of orphan asylums with ‘ Mountain 
Maids ;’ almshouses with ‘ Faries sporting ;’ ‘a 
Wood Scene in Hampshire’ crowns a design for 
Camberwell church; and ‘ H.R.H. Prince Albert’ 
is not far from a county lunatic asylum. This 
system, alike injurious to the painter and the 
architect, we have constantly and earnestly repro- 
bated; but it is useless to expect any alteration in 
it until more space be taken for the exhibition 
generally. 

As a whole, the 130 architectural drawings here 
exhibited are more satisfactory than those of some 
years past, and serve to remind one that many 
works of more than ordinary magnitude are now 


in Rrogress in England. 

. Barry, R.A. elect, exhibits two beautiful 
drawings of different portions of the ‘ New Houses 
of Parliament’ (1030 and 1040), made with the view 
of showing the effect of a proposed mode of deco- 
rating the walls with paintings. The first is a 
View of the Royal Gallery, showing the return 
of the procession on the occasion of opening Par- 
liament; and the second, ‘ St. Stephen’s Hall,’ 
forming part of the public approach to the two 
Houses, the libraries and committee-rooms. Pic- 
tures in square panels occupy the walls, and the 
vaultings of the hall are heightened with colours : 
the whole forms a specimen of elaborate deco- 
ration at present without a _— in England ; 
and if so executed, cannot fail to give an impetus 
to the decorative arts, the effect of which will 
speedily become visible alike in our manufactures 
as in our dwellings. The premiums offered by the 
Royal Commission with a view to this end, already 
commented on in our pages, prove that the matter 
is now taken up in earnest, and lead us to antici- 
pate most satisfactory results in connexion with it. 

No. 1068, by R. H. Essex, ey the 
‘Interior of the Temple Church, London,’ as it 
will appear on the completion of the restoration 
now in progress, affords another example of in- 
terior decoration worthy of consideration. 

T. L. Dona.pson has three designs: the new 
* Scotch Church recently erected at Woolwich,’ 

1110); ‘ All Saints Church, Gordon-street, St. 
ancras,’ now in course of erection (1118); and 
the approved elevation of ‘ Hallyburton House, 
Angusshire,’ the seat of the late Lord nee 
Hallyburton (1091). The latter is composed in 
the style of the Florentine palaces, the chief cha- 
racteristics of which are solidity and massiveness. 
Sculptured figures are introduced at the angles of 
the building. The recessed porch would be very 
effective. The Gordon-street Church is of the 
modern German school of architecture, and has 
some details of much elegance. Coloured marbles 
are introduced externally in decoration, but some- 
what too sparingly. 


Wyatt and Branpon havesent, a view of a | 


‘ New Church at Crockerton’ (998) ; ‘ Interior and 
Exterior of a Church at Wilton (1019 and 1055) ; 
* County Courts at Cambridge’ (1038); ‘ St. An- 
drew’s Church, weg wre 7d (1080); and a 
‘ Church at Merthyr Tydvil’ (1093) : a goodly list, 
bearing evidence of their ability and good fortune. 





The most striking of these designs is that of the 
church at Wilton, which is Italian-Norman in 
style, and has an attached campanile of striking 
roportions. Some parts of the campanile, it may 
remarked, hardly agree in style with the rest of 
the building, being of a more recent period. 

P. Harpwick, R.A., besides a ‘ Mansion at 
Maresfield’ (1062), has a large drawing of his fine 
staircase in Goldsmiths’ Hall: the effect of the 
drawing, however, is hardly equal to that of the 
object represented. 

os. 1027 and 1050 are admirable drawings by 
J.W. Arxinson, of the ‘ Palace at Moorshedabad” 
erected for the Nawaub Nazim, by Major General 
M‘Leod. This building, which is above 400 feet 
long, 200 feet wide, and 50 feet high, is Grecian- 
Doric in style, and has a portico at front and back. 
The erection of this building has caused much sen- 
sation in its locality. 

_H. L. Exmes has an admirable perspective of 
his no less excellent design for the ‘ Assize Court,’ 
at this time in course of erection in Liverpool 
1037) ; and a view of the ‘ Liverpool Collegiate 

nstitution,’—the first Greek, the second Gothic. 
Mr. Elmes is an architect of no ordinary ability, 
and bids fair to obtain a high place in his profes- 


sion. 

L. N. CorrincHam, in 1123, shows the ‘ Choir 
of Hereford Cathedral,’ in the restoration of which 
he is now ed. 1083 is an elaborate drawin; 
of the ‘ High Altar at St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
by the same gentleman. 
_ No. 994. ‘A Royal Academy for the Fine Arts,’ 
including national glyptotek and pinacotek, by 
Cart Torts, is a fine design. 

Lames has an or yr my! clever little 

ote of storehouses and other buildings, de- 
signed for a public company. No one understands 


Italian architecture better than Mr. Lamb. The 

same remark, substituting Elizabethan for Italian, 

will apply to H. E. Kena, jun., who exhibits 

two views of his design for a country mansion, 

—— obtained the gold medal at the Society of 
rts. 


Epwarp Hatt, known by his success at the 
Institute of Architects, has a tasteful little design 
for a sculpture gallery, 1156. 

For Camberwell Church there are no less than 
eleven designs, none of which, however, have more 
than ordinary pretensions. 

No. 1112, is a nice drawing, by J. Gotpicutt, 
of the ‘ Church now Erecting at sep eae from 
the designs of Gutch and Goldicutt: the manner 
in which the competition for designs in this case at 
Paddington was conducted, has justly excited much 
animadversion ; it is, however, gratifying to find 
that a satisfactory building is likely to result. 

W.H.Campse tu’s ‘ Design for a House of Par- 
liament’ (1163), which gained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy last year, is a work of no common 
merit—it is coloured, too, in very masterly style. 

No. 1067. ‘ Design for the Cove and South 
Hawley Church, Hants, by E. C. Haxewi.t, 
although an unpretending structure has claims for 
origin 7: é must not omit to mention, too, 
a (Mode of Salisbury Cathedral and Cloister,’ in 
card-board by G. Trurritr (1168), evidently a 
work of much patient labour. Our space will not 
enable us to do more than thus point out some of 
the most striking works in this very important 
department of the Academy, although we would 
gladly go into lengthened criticism, and give a rea- 
son for every opinion we have expressed. 


(We have thus gone very fully through the ex- 





hibition; having noticed, as we believe, nearly 
every work of which we felt justified to speak in 
| terms not disagreeable to the artist ; for we adhere 
| to our plan of not going out of our way to direct 
attention to works that may be referred to with 
no other result than to pain or annoy the painter. 
It is not improbable, however, that we have 





omitted some which deserved praise, and demanded 
observation ; in so large an assemblage of objects 
| this evil is, indeed, almost unavoidable; and we 
| therefore intreat the indulgence of those who may 
feel that we have unfairly neglected them. 

We repeat our conviction that the exhibition, 
taken altogether, is highly satisfactory. From 
among the junior candidates for distinction, the 
seniors will have no difficulty in recruiting their 
ranks. We, for a time, respectfully and cordially 
bid the exhibitors farewell—bidding them ‘‘ go on 
and prosper !’"} 
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PRESTON TOWER, 
Near the Scene of the Battle of Preston Pans. 
WAVERLEY. 
aoe CARLAVEROCK CASTLE, 
D, Rosgerts, R A., del R. BRANsTON, sc The Ellangowan of Guy Mannering 
D. Ropents, R.A., del. 8. WILLIAMS, se 


“D GILFILLAN REPROVING THE DRUMMER. 
WAVERLEY, Chap. xxxiv. 


SmitTH and Linton, s« 


CHAIR IN 8TUDY AT ABBOTSFORD, 
Made of the wood of the Wallace Tree 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HAT AND STICK. 
Dick es, del SWAIN, ae. 


GIPSIES. RING AT CLUNY CASTLE, 
Guy MANNERING. Worn by Charles Edward in the days of Waverley. 
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WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY HOW AND PARSONS, EXPRESSLY FOR WOOD-CUTS. 
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Most peerlesse was her beautye founde, 
Her favour, and her face ; 
\ A sweeter creature in this worlde 
Did never prince embrace. 


™~ 


Her crisped lockes like threads of golde 
Appeard to each mans sight ; 

Her sparkling eyes, like Orient pearles, 
Did cast a heavenlye light. 


Paaneiin, del 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 


Fixptne that our subscribers, generally, have been 
much pleased with the examples of wood engravings, 
from illustrated books in course of publication— which 
we have been enabled, occasionally, to introduce into our 
pagee—we have made arrangements to give, somewhat 
frequently, this additional advantage to “ The Art- 
Union.” 

We here present specimens of “Tur Boox or 
Bairien Battaps;” and on the other sides of these 
leaves, a few selected from “Tur Appotsronn Epi 
Tiow or Tue Waventey Novets,”—of the latter we 
shall be enabled to speak fully and freely ; 
the former, 


in reference to 
however, we must content ourselves with 
printing the Editor's “ Introduction.” 

* Edited by 8 ¢ Hatt, Faq _ PSA 
Monthly Parts, by How and P 


Publishing in 
ARSONS, 132, Fleet Street 


FAIR ROSAMOND. 


f Wuew as King Henry rulde this land, 
The second of that name, 
Besides the queene, he dearly lovde 
A faire and comely dame. 











“Although various collections of British Ballads 
have been published, from time to time, since the 
elegant mind, refined taste, and sound judgment, of 
Bishop Percy were brought to bear upon the interesting 
and important subject, no attempt has been made to 
select and arrange, ina popular form, the best of these 
Ballads, from the several volumes in which they are 
scattered, and mixed up with a mass of inferior, or 
objectionable, compositions. This appears, indeed, to 
have been almost the only department of our ‘ Polite 
Literature’ to which Public attention has not been 
adequately directed. Yet, without subscribing to the 
opinion, attributed to high authorities, — 


‘Give me the 
making of National 


Ballads, and I care not who makes 
the Laws '—it requires no argument to prove their 
powerful influence, over the thoughts and feeling of all 


TMB ENGRAVINGS PRINTED By WRIGHT AND Co., 76, FLear STAgLT 





GiLpert, del VizRTBLLY, *. 
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classes—the cultivated as well as the uncultivated. It 
is not too much to say, that in ‘ uncivill ages’ no source 
of instruction was so fertile,—and no Missionary # 
effective in moulding the general sentiment, as ‘the 
blinde crowder,’—it may have been,—‘ who with 0 
rougher voice than rude style,’ stirred up the sympathies 
of the multitude, and moved even the great heart of 
Sidney ‘more than with a trumpet.’ Nor can he be 
considered a visionary, who would draw conclusions, 
to the pre-eminently moral character of Great Britain, 
from the fact, that the songs which encourage virtue 
and justice, uphold heroic fortitude, and inculeate, # 
an axiom, that ‘God defends the right,’ have tom, & 
all ages, the chiefest ‘darlings of the common people. 
“The Editor will endeavour to form a selection that 
shall be agreeable and interesting to the general reader, 
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THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


Itt was a blind beggar, had long lost his sight, 
He had a faire daughter most pleasant and bright: 
And many a gallant brave suiter had shee, 

For none was soe comelye as pretty Bessee. 


And though shee was of favor most faire, 

Yett seeing shee was but a poor beggar’s heyre, 
Of ancyent housekeepers despised was shee, 
Whose sonnes came as suitors to prettye Bessee. 


VIZETELLY, se. 





and not unsatisfactory to the antiquary and the scholar. 
It is, however, an essential part of his design, to collect 
ay the Ballads that appear most worthy of preserva- 
tion,—and not to reprint those which have no stronger 
recommendation than their rarity; rejecting none, be- 
cause they are already sufficiently known, and accepting 
hone, because they are merely scarce. It will be his 
Guy to decline no labour that may give completeness to 
his task, and to omit no opportunities of consulting 
available sources of information, whether accessible to 
all readers, or to be obtained only by patient industry 
and careful search. His plan, in its several details, it 
1s unnecessary for him to explain, inasmuch as it is here 
Sufficiently developed. It will be perceived, that he has 


WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY HOW AND 


not modernised the orthography; believing that ‘these 
old and antique songs’ will be most readily welcomed in 
their ancient dress,— 


‘ The garb our Muses wore in former years.’ 


“It will not, however, be expedient? to follow any 
chronological order; to do so with accuracy would be, 
indeed, impossible, for there are few of the more ancient 
compositions to which any date can be assigned. The 
Editor will, therefore, consider himself justified in so 
arranging these Ballads as to obtain variety, both of 
style and illustration, without regard to the period at 
which they were written, or the sources in which they 
originated; prefacing each by such explanatory remarks 
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as shall communicate all the information he can obtain 
concerning its history. 

“ In illustrating the work, he has been ambitious, so 
to apply the great and admitted capabilities of British 
Art, as to prove that the embellished volumes of Ger- 
many and France are not of unapproachable excellence, 
in reference either to design or execution. He believes 
himself warranted in stating that, as the work progresses, 
he will be enabled to submit examples of the genius of 
a large proportion of the more accomplished artists of 
Great Britain—as exhibited in drawing upon wood. The 
supremacy of our English engravers, in this class of 
Art, has been long established.” 
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AN ARTIST'S TOUR. 

{For the very interesting, although brief and 
limited tour, described in the following letter, we 
are indebted to an artist, who already holds a dis- 
tinguished rank in his profession. It exhibits 
proof that he has not passed through fertile Italy | 
without tarning valuable opportunities to profitable | 
account. He has very properly communicated to 
his professional brethren his observations in refer- 
ence to a remarkable vicinity of Rome, of which 
many of its permanent residents know little or 
nothing. We hope his example may be followed. 
There are many artists #ho might thus confer be- 
nefit on the student, supply information to the 
traveller, and afford enjoyment to the public. } 
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randum of which I transferred to my sketch- 
book. After having scrambled our way with much 
difficulty through long grass and brambles, we 
entered the ruins of a temple said to be the 
Temple of Jupiter, and which still bears evident 
marks of former splendour; from these ruins we 
had a view of the very slender remains of the 
ancient city, which consist of a number of founda- 
tions of buildings, &c., almost lost amongst briars 


add much to its “ picturesqueness.’"’ After the 
dreary waste we had left, it seemed like a spring 
in the desert. Having completed our sketches, and 
feeling our appetites sharpened, we entered the 
village, and were served at the inn with a sorry 
repast by a brutal and ill-looking landlord, who 
made us pay exorbitantly. We took a survey of the 
interior of the large tower, but found in it nothing 
particularly interesting, except a few inscriptions 
dug out of the neighbouring ruins. Having satis- 
fied our curiosity, we proceeded by a pleasant 
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been traversing the classic, though now 
asm shores of Ostia, Ardea, Nettuno, &e., 
accompanied by an intimate friend, a Swiss artist. 
We set out on foot at four o'clock in the morning, 
carrying with us our sketching materials, a — % 
sack containing linen, &c., good stout sticks wit 
iron points, to defend ourselves on the road in case 
of necessity, and a chart of the ey! to facili- 
tate our progress. We arrived at Fuemiccino 
about ten o’clock in the morning, and, having 
refreshed ourselves, proceeded to Ostia, passing 
the famous fields of Apollo, on which st his 
temple, now a melancholy waste, marshy, and 
sterile. We arrived at the ancient Ostia about 
twelve o’clock, having crossed the Tiber a little 
below its termination into the sea, a slight memo- 


and brambles. One can scarcely imagine, when 
| looking on the desolate scene around, that this 
was once a flourishing and populous city, into the 
| ports of which entered vessels from all parts of the 
world. Leaving these ruins we arrived at the 
modern Ostia, and were so much struck with its 
appearance, that we sat down to take a sketch of 
it: itis a most picturesque object, and the two 
' pines which grow in front of its half-ruined walls 
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walk to Castel Fusano, a country seat of Prince 
Ghigi, where we intended to pass the night: it is 
an old castellated mansion; and tradition says 
that the stone figures of sentinels on the top of 
this mansion were placed there to deceive the 


Turkish corsairs, who from time to time made in- | 


cursions on the neighbouring shore, and did not 
spare the castle itself. It is situated in a spacious 
though neglected park, and is surrounded by 
beautiful pines. As we approached it the sun was 


setting, and threw a gorgeous light on an avenue | 


of those trees, at which we were gazing with admi- 
ration, when we were accosted by the costode, or 
keeper of the park, with whom we entered into 
conversation ; in the course of which he informed 
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in a kind of hovel with his family adjoinj 
| villa, whither we accompanied hin and, = 
| little persuasion, he was induced to give us shelter . 
we supped with the cowherd and his family on 
bread and water, this being the only fare 
to offer us. He then conducted us to aroom with. 
out furniture, and having supplied us with some 
straw for beds, and lighted a fire, we laid down to 
repose ourselves, or at least with that intention 
for we were kept awake all night by the buzzing 
of musquitoes, with which this part of the country 
is infested: they bit me so severely on the hands 
that I still bear the marks of them. We arose at 
daybreak, not sorry to get out of our wretched 
resting-place. It was a chill misty morning, and 
our prospect of breakfast was very doubtfal, but 
we were sustained by our enthusiasm : we thought 
of Virgil, Apollo, &c. ; and my friend, who is a 
zealous classic, opening a pocket edition of the 
neid in Italian, spouted as we proceeded briskly 
along a road in the midst of a wood, formed from 
the materials of the Via Severiana, and which 
brought us to the sea-side just in time to see the 
sun rise on the ocean—a glorious sight! which 
gave us fresh energy. So beautiful was the effect, 
that I was induced to make a sketch of it, but 
gave it over in despair ; and after we had lingered 
awhile gazing on the broad blue ocean, we 
ceeded along the shore for many miles without 
meeting a soul, except two or three soldiers sta- 
tioned in cabins to prevent smugglers from land. 
ing. The sands in this part are very smooth, so 
we took off our shoes and stockings and walked in 
cuerpo the whole length of them: having trotted 
in this manner for about seven or eight miles, we 
arrived at a solitary tower called the Tor Paterno, 
inhabited by a few miserable looking soldiers em. 
ployed in watching smugglers: this was the site 
of the famous city of Laurentum, celebrated by 
Virgil in his Aneid, and which was the first place 
where Aineas landed on his arrival in Italy ; and 
the daughter of whose king, Latinus, he married. 
Leaving the sea-shore we branched off into the 
road to Practica, the place of our destination for 
that day: this path lay in the midst of a wood 
which, for desolate wildness, 1 conceive, may 
rival any in the most savage region. After walk. 
ing a considerable distance without on 
any living creature, except snakes and ‘ 
and descrying no signs of Practica, we began to 
imagine we had lost our way; this was a melan- 
choly reflection! we had tasted nothing but a bit 
of bread since twelve o’clock the preceding day. 
The sun shone hotly upon us, and we were encum- 
bered with our trappings; yet, not allowing our 
| courage to flag, we trudged on till we arrived at a 
cross-road in an open country ; here, however, we 
| could discover no signs of Practica ; and my com- 
panion leaving me in charge of the luggage walked 
to a hill at a short distance, where he, to his great 
joy, discovered the eagerly sought for town; and 
| at that moment some labourers coming up, 
him they were going on the road to Practica to a 
farm, where they were employed in hay-making, 
| We all joined; and having arrived at the farm, 
_ wereenabled to procure some bread and wine, which 
| you may easily imagine we needed not a little. 
After this refreshment, we proceeded to Prac- 
tica, where we arrived about two o’clock in 
the day, having slept on the ground for above two 
hours from excessive fatigue. This town is very 
small, but prettily situated, and from the tower of 
a palace of Prince Borghese there is a most mag- 
nificent distant view of Rome, and the surround- 
ing countries of Albano, Gensano, Frascati, &c. 
Practica is situated on the same site as Lavinium, 
built by Aineas in honour of his wife Lavinia; and 
many antiquities have been dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood. After having dined and supped tole- 
rably well in the inn of the place, we went to rest, 








us, to our great vexation, that the steward had | 
accompanied the prince to Rome, and that all the | 
rooms in the castle were locked up, and advised us | 
to go back to Ostia. Here was a pretty predica- 

ment: we were not disposed to retrace our steps, 


as the distance from Ostia was seven miles; nor 


did we like trusting ourselves in the hands of the | 


worthy landlord, and other certain ferocious 


looking individuals we had noticed in the inn. We | 


therefore begged and prayed of the custode to give 
us shelter, if it were only ina shed, explaining 
to him our forlorn condition. Upon consideration, 
he said he would apply to the cowherd, who lived 


and next morning early we set out for Ardea, 
sketching many objects on the road. It is a cun- 
ous circumstance, that all the farm-houses 
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a his road were formed exactly in the | buffaloes, which we wished a hundred miles off ; 
cottages on t rs those described. by- Virgil, and-} luckily, however, they offered us no annoyance. 
The country round about on this road is very pic- 
turesque, and now and then one catches a distant 


same manner 
they are only to 
country. We passe 
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be found so in this part of the 
d several herds of fierce looking 








bad in the summer that all the inhabitants leave it 
and go tomore healthy parts. Ardea is celebrated 
by Virgil in his AZneid as the habitation of Turnus, 
King of the Rutuli; and Ardea was the capital of 
their kingdom: it was besieged by Tarquin the 
Proud; and in after ages was the retreat of the cele- 
brated general Furius Camillus, on leaving his un- 
grateful country; and from its gates he sallied 
forth to combat Brennus, King of the Gauls, when 
he had reduced Rome to its last shift. We occu- 
pied ourselves in sketching many objects there the 
rest of the day, and the next morning departed 
for Porto d’ Anzio. After passing many fields of 
oxen and buffaloes, we arrived at the sea side, at a 
large tower, called the tower of St. Lorenzo, where 
we reposed ourselves for a short time, and break- 
fasted on some provisions we had brought with us 
from Ardea; for experience had taught us the ne- 
cessity of providing ourselves in this manner. We 
then walked for many miles along the sea shore : 
the morning was very fine, and the sea of a beauti- 
ful azure blue, now and then relieved by a tint of 
emerald green, and where the sun was reflected on 
its surface it appeared as if spotted with a thousand 
brilliants. In England it is impossible to imagine 
these effects; the deepest ultramarine is not too 
strong to represent the sea in fine sunny weather : 
there was one annoyance, however, in the midst of 
this beautiful scene, which tended to disturb the 
delightful feeling it produced ; numbers of oxen, 
driven by the great heat from the woods and mea- 
dows lying inland, had come out to the border of 
the sea to enjoy the freshness of the breeze, and 
we had to drive them away as we passed along, 
though not without some fear and trembling. We 
at length arrived at a solitary tower on the sea 
shore, called the Solfatara, where we reposed ; and 
gazing on the sea shore, and reflecting on the 
dangers we had passed,’’ we regarded with other 
feelings the formidable oxen, forming, as it were, 
in the perspective, a white border to the beach ; 
and they now served to remind us of Europa and 
- fair white bull.’’ Keeping along the shore for 
~ or five miles, we arrived at Porto d’ Anzio. 
he first object that met our eye on entering the 
town was a large villa where Don Miguel resides 
when he goes into the country ; his constant occu- 
pation is in shooting the wild boars, &c., which 
mpueant the neighbouring woods. Passing by the 
Villa, we came to a barrack of soldiers, and were 
ange Some ruins on our right unnoticed, when 
“ were addressed by an officer from the window, 
0 told us they were the remains of Nero’s birth- 
— I have no doubt,”’ said he, “ but that to see it 
in the theobjectsof your visit here.’”” We answered 
ot rb wer y-sndy and he then politely directed 
pt e soldiers to show us over the ruins. They 
- : many rooms with rich mosaic floors and 
ar ry — : we observed many small apartments 
- , - evidently been baths, and on the upper 
Ee bles ‘ ¢ room is a very handsome mosaic floor 
“ae ——— This palace, of which these 
€d but a very inconsiderable portion, 


doonnns great distance, covering a large space 
} It Was among a part of its remains that 
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the famous statue of Apollo Belvidere, and many 
of the chef-d’ceuvres which now adorn the Vati- 
can, were found, but the spot where they were dis- 
covered has since been filled up, the ruins that 


remain have only been excavated within a short | 

ii | from which it took its name, and the foundations 
| of which are still visible. More to the right, lay 
| the famous popgeneees of Circe, rising like an 


space of time. Having satisfied our curiosity, we 
went to the inn where we met the officer, who had 
called our attention to the place; we found him 
a very pleasant, well-informed man, a native of 
Ravenna: he invited us to the barracks to show us 


| some drawings and sketches he had made, which 


were indeed very creditable; he pointed out some 
very beautiful views to us, which he thought we 


might like to sketch, particularly a very extensive | 


one from his room window. To the left lay 
Nettuno, a very picturesque little town bordering 
the sea, with a small fort of the middle ages ; be- 
yond, and extending to a considerable distance, 
iay a beatiful line of majestic mountains, spotted 
with the small towns of Norma, Sermonetta, and 
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view of the sea, or of a long line of blue ‘ie 
tains. We arrived at Ardea about twelve o'clock : 
this town is exceedingly picturesque and interest- 
ing ; the air, however, we were told, is so extremely 
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| Sezza—the shore, continuing from Nettuno, runs 


on towards Terracina, and is entirely uncultivated 
and deserted. Formerly the shore was covered 
with gorgeous palaces, villas, and temples ; and at 
Nettuno, was a magnificent temple of Neptune, 


island (which it formerly was) from the sea. It 


| was here the famous sorceress Circe had her habit- 


ation, and where she turned, by her incantations, 
men and women into animals. If ever there were 


' a beau ideal of an enchanted spot, it is this: it 


rises like magic on the horizon of the sea; and 
when we beheld it, was of a light purple mixed 
with a warmer tint from the reflection of the sun 
on its crags. Below it, and in the foreground, lies 
the pier, arsenal, and part of the town of Porto 
d’ Anzio. One would little imagine, to look at this 
small insignificant town, that it was the site of the 


once famed city, the birth-place of Nero and | has nothing particularly remarkable in it. Having 


Caligula, abounding in luxury, wealth, and om 
nificence, and into whose port, vessels brought 
their riches from all parts of the then civilized 
world. There are still remains, in the sea, of the 
famous mole built by Trajan, and which, from the 
slight relics that still remain, give an idea of its 
immense strength and atness. All these ob- 
jects combined together in one view, the splendid 
effect of the broad blue ocean, a vast mass of 
bright azure, bordered by a picturesque shore, and 
spotted here and there with massive remains of 
Roman antiquity, which, from the reflection of 
the afternoon’s sun, assumed that rich golden 
tint so liar to the south, gave such an effect 
which I shall never forget. We then proceeded 
leisurely to Nettuno by a road bordering the bay, 
lingering to view the utiful effects which the 
island, or rather promontory of Circe assumed as 
the sun sank lower, or sketching Nettuno as it 
presented itself in different points of view. Iam 
surprised that the scenery round the bay has not 
been more represented by landscape painters: 
what fine subjects there are for Callcott, Collins, 
or Turner! We had remained so long on our 
road that we did not arrive in Nettuno until the 
sun had set ; but we had just time to look about 
the town, which, with the exception of the pic- 
turesque costume of the women, and its fortress, 





retired to rest at the locanda, we rose next morn- 
ing at four o'clock, and set off for Albano, where 
we arrived about half-past twelve, after a very hot 
ride of twenty-four miles ; and after dining, set off 
in a voitureto Rome, which we reached at seven 
o’clock in the evening, having performed a jour- 
ney which very few make, as it cannot be done 
without going on foot, and is not unattended with 
danger. 
A 


THE FRESCOES OF CORNELIUS. 

In a former article we gave a brief sketch of the 
life, and a description of some of the works 
of Peter Cornelius; we propose now to point out 
the peculiar qualities of his genius, and its pro- 
ductions. In doing this, we shall draw largely 
from the work of one of the best living writers on 
Art, and who, residing in Germany, 80 pro- 
foundly studied the peculiar forms which Art has 
taken in that country, that he has entered into the 
feelings from which they arise ; and he writes asa 
German would write in describing them, and 
making us understand them while he preserves 
the critical calmness of a judge in ding his 
opinions. 

When Raffaelle Mengs, towards the middle 
of last century, sought to revive the art of 
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painting, the models he chose were Raffaelle, 
Correggio, and those of their time, who had 
brought the art to its highest perfection. If true 
fame has attached itself to the name of Mengs 
himself, his success at the head of a school was 
not great. The subsequent revivers of Art in Ger- 
many, in our day, have chosen, as examples, those 
who were the masters and models of the greater 
men who followed them. It is from the works of 
Giotto, Cimabue, Perugino, Fra Angelico di 
Fiesole, andthe Umbrian painters, that Overbeck, 
Schadow, and Schnorr, and almost all the histori- 
cal painters of modern Germany have drawn their 
inspirations; and they wish to reproduce the 
simplicity, the mystic grace, the quaint antiquity 
with which those masters strove to express their 
religious feelings as well as their genius. They 
have also sought to imbue themselves with the 
taste and style of Italy ; and we recognise nothing 
German in their works. 

Cornelius has never yielded to the prevailing 
style; he has preserved an independent manner ; 
his thoughts and their expression are national and 
individual; his genius, severe and bold, presents 
in his works the nerve, the power, the majesty, 
which we find in the remains and traditions of the 
old Byzantine style. These, his ardent imagina- 
tion has combined with the movement, and much 
of the never tranquil character, and the exaggera- 
ted colouring which marks the epoch of the 
decline of Art; he combines the two extremes, 
the beginning and the end. But the defects of 
colouring seen in many of his works, are not 
always, or often, attributable to himself; for the 
greater part of the frescoes designed by him are 
executedby his scholars: such is the plan followed 
out by almost all the fresco painters of Germany, 
and most of all by Cornelius. To this cause also, 
I believe we may often attribute errors, observable 
in the drawing, and exaggeration in the expression, 
which sometimes spoil the beautiful and philo- 
sophical inventions of the master. Mind is the 
peculiar province of Cornelius; all the highest 
part of painting, which consists in embodying 
fine and deep thoughts is especially his, and there 
is meaning in his compositions that render them 
worthy studies for a thinking man. Cornelius 
has twice visited Rome; he describes the effect it 
had on him as a new birth in his artistic life: 
his genius led him, it will easily be supposed, to 
study Michael Angelo more than Raffaelle. He 
left there some cartoons, the subjects taken from 
Dante, which breathe a fresh, early beauty com- 
bined with spirit and character. Cornelius did 
not extend these cartoons, they were finished and 
executed by M. Veit, and the style of the work 
was quite changed. He returned to Rome at an 


after period, when the poe of the Ludwig- | 


skirsche (church of St. Louis) was committed to 
him by the King of Bavaria, saying, that it was 


only at Rome his mind could be prepared for the | 


work, and that there only he could compose the 
cartoons. It was in 1820 that he received the 
king's commands to adorn with fresco painting 
a part of the Glyptotheca : 


marbles, the other to those of Rome. The very 
thought of the presence of these remains was 
sufficient to crush an artist unless it inspired him. 

The whole subjects were to be taken from 
classical antiquity, and the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans. 
compositions in the following manner:—In the 
first hall are the gods, in the last, the heroes of 
antiquity; but he has in the latter confined him- 


Between these two halls, is the third of smaller 
dimensions ; and here Cornelius has placed Pro- 
metheus, a link between heaven and earth. 
roof of the hall of the gods is divided into four 
compartments ; on each are several zones; on the 
highest, which forms the centre of the roof 
Cornelius has represented Love presiding over 
the four elements, thus expressing the idea of the 
ancient Greeks, which attributed to Love the orga- 
nization of chaos. 

The manner in which the cosmogonal symbols 
are expressed is curious, with their correspond. 
ences. In the compartment opposite to the win- 
dow, Love rides on a dolphin, indicating the 
principle of water; a season corresponds to this 
element, it is spring; an hour, it is the dawn, 
The history of Aurora is most charmingly com- 


Cornelius has arranged his | 
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posed ; on one side she is seen rising, preceded by | 


the morning star, leaving her husband, Titon, and 
her son, Somesn, still asleep. On the other side 
we see her imploring from Jupiter the gift of im- 
mortality for her lover. These two pieces, the 
last especially, are of such beauty and expression, 
that these are felt in spite of the purply colouring. 
In the compartment to the right, Love is sitting, 
holding the Olympian eagle, which has the thun- 
derbolts in its claws. This is the principle of 
fire: to this, corresponds the hottest season, and 
the meridian hour of the day. Apollo is conduct- 
ing the chariot of the Sun, and presiding over the 
summer. To the right are represente the me- 
tamorphoses attributed to his power, which have 
iven names to some of our fairest flowers. The 
ivision below the window, gives us Love with the 
acock, the sign of the air, autumn and evening. 
=— is represented by Diana, in her car, 
drawn by deer, passing among groups of lovers. 
This part of the work, is indeed, a morsel of most 
rare elegance, painted, it is said, entirely by Cor- 
nelius himself; here his genius offers us some 
of the soft attractions of a virgin, but through 
them pierces now and then the more austere grace 
of a matron. To the left Diana recompenses 
Endymion, to the right she punishes Acteon. 
In the fourth compartment, Love playing with 
Cerberus, indicates the creation of the earth ; 
Winter and Night form their train. Night holds 
in her arms Sleep and Death; she sits in her 
car, drawn by owls, and the nocturnal hours ; at 
each side are the subterranean divinities, who 
preside over men’s destinies, and make them feel 
their occult influences. 

All these small figures in the roof, contrast, 
by their dimensions, with the great ones on 
the walls, and recall the paintings with which 
Primaticcio has adorned the roof of the palace of 
Gonzaga, at Mantua. We cannot describe so 
minutely as we should desire the other parts of 
this hall; we can merely indicate as to the compo- 
sition, that under the compartment of water and 
Aurora, we have on the walls the kingdom of 
Neptune; under fire and Apollo, that of Jupiter ; 
under night and the earth, that of Pluto. Over 
all the part of the walls representing the still 
reign of Pluto, we cannot but notice the wonder- 
ful character of languor and deadness that is 
expressed; Orpheus is striking his lyre, and the 
stone of Sysiphus and the labours of the Danaide 


| are for the moment suspended ; but over all, there 


is a want of energy and life that has a most 
peculiar and imposing effect. The colouring is 
unequal, as if it were the work of many different 

. but the light and shade are finely dis- 
posed. The throne of Pluto, representing the 
power of Death, is enveloped in darkness. We 
aintings in 
the hall of the gods; and in that of “ heroes,’’ 
we shall perhaps give more pleasure by describing 
one composition, than by naming the designs of 


| all. The piece we select, is the last of the series 
| describing the Trojan war: it is most striking in 
this part consisted of | 
three halls in the centre of the building, one wing | 
being appropriated to the collection of Grecian | 


itself; and on none of the walls do we find the 
rich invention of Cornelius more displayed, nor 
the expression of it so much injured by the man- 
ner of the execution. We do not say we have 
seldom seen a more beautiful composition; but we 
have seldom seen one so powerful, it is something 
you can never forget. 

In the midst of a vast space Hecuba is seated, 
her family murdered around her; Troy in ashes. 


| All the grief gathered on her head seems to be 
| changed into fatuity. 


| defenders; Priam lies dead at her ; 
self entirely to Grecian history, or rather poetry. | a  g 


Death has counted all her 


of a tragic pyramid, of which Cassandra prophesy - 
ing with streaming hair forms the apex. Neopto- 
lemus, standing on 
Astyanex, whom he is ready to throw against the 
walls. Andromache, who should have better 
known how to defend her son, falls senseless 
at his feet. Menelaus seeks to bear from He- 
cuba her daughter Polixena; while Agamemnon 
would seize Cassandra as his prize ; but she, pro. 
phesying, proclaims to him the disasters which 
await him after his victory. The other heroes are 
ope. a for the spoils of Troy; while Helen, 

i¢ cause Of 80 many miseries, sits devouri 
grief at the foot of a column. aoe 
ing from the flames his father and son, destined 
in another land to found another Troy. 

Now, let us imagine what would be the effect of 
& composition like this, painted by Rubens, 


the body of Priam, holds | 
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Tintoretto, or even in our own times, b 
| roche or Hayez. How should we be thei tm 
| horror in poe ee | these scenes! We should see 
| the dead, we should hear the cries of the living 
we should be spectators of the intoxication of 
victory, and all the terrors of war; blood and 
flames we 3 ~~ around ~ But as it 
| the want of true colouring and life, gives ‘ 
| ness to the whole, and the harmon ehich o> 
result of a fine feeling of colouring is wholly want. 
ing. There is also, sometimes, exaggeration jn 
the drawing, as well as in the expression. The 
body of Priam is of immense length, that of 
Neoptolemus is impossible. In many of these 
figures we recognise the manly simplicity of the 
old Byzantine style ; but there is also far too much 
of the exaggerated movement and ambitious 
colouring of the last period of Art. In short, you 
are enraptured with the thoughts and composi y 
but the execution often wounds you, or leaves you | 
indifferent. When the works in the Glyptotheca | 
were finished, they. obtained the approbation of all 
Germany, happy to find a thinker in a painter, 
In 1825, the pay of the Ludwigskirsche 
(church of St. Louis) was entrusted by the king 
to Cornelius. Its architect, M. Gartnaer, was 
happily endowed with a mind suited to the genius 
of the painter, and the frame he prepared was 
well adapted for the work of Cornelius. 

He had made many studies from the Cathedral 
of Bamberg, one of the finest monuments of the 
German middle age ; and he now adorned and pre. 
pared the church of St. Louis with ornaments 
purely architectural, well adapted to enhance the 
works of Cornelius. He has given relief to 
the nave by a grey tone, from which the curves 
and nerves of the arches come out in warmer 
colours, while the vaults of the roof not destined 
for painting are ornamented in the old manner, an 
azure ground with stars. The parts of the church 
prepared for fresco painting, were the immense 
walls from the bottom of the choir to the end of 
the transepts, the upper part of the Latin cross, 
and four vaults of the ceiling, those of the tran- 
septs, that of the choir, and the part between. 
Cornelius has arranged his composition as follows : 
The three walls are devoted to the mission of 
Christ ; three of the vaults to the kingdom of the 
Holy Spirit; and the vault of the choir to God the 
Father. The idea of the Trinity is everywhere 
present in the inventions of Cornelius in this 
church. The mission of Christ commences with 
the adoration of the magi, and, except the Last 
Judgment, ends with the Crucifixion. This last 
composition is very grand, and it is executed by 
Schlotthauer ina firm, broad, and grave manner, dis- 
playing much knowledge of Art. In the vault of 
the choir is represented God the Father, Creator, 
and Preserver of all things; on either hand are 
Michael as the destroyer of evil; and Raphael, as 
the messenger of divine grace, typifying the two 
principal acts of Providence. The kingdom of 
the Holy Spirit represents its influence as shown 
in the history of the church ; on one side, apostles, 
martyrs, prophets, evangelists, doctors, and 
founders of orders; on the other side, as types of 
all the elect, are kings and virgins. All the —_ 
in the part of the painting devoted to the king- | 
dom of the Holy Spirit, appear to us the grandest — 
inventions of Cornelius. e character of all is 
that strong and pure faith belonging to the primi- 
tive times. It is true, some are close imitations, 
almost copies of the old Byzantine style; but to 
do this, as these works are done, proves the pos- 
session of those rare gifts which nature only be- 
stows on some of her most favoured organizations. 
The great work, however, of this church, is the 
Last Judgment, occupying the vertical 
the choir ; and we need not point out to the 





| how beautifully all these different parts of the 


work conduct to one another, and are combined. 
The Last Judgment meets the eye on entering 
the church ; on each side, on the vaults, are seen 
the crowds of the blessed, in the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; and on the vault in the centre 

choir, Jehovah presiding over all. While the 





| Last Judgment presents the explanation of the 


mission of Christ, and its completion, the other 


, é _ two walls represent his life on earth. In 
Eneas is seen bear. | 


Last Judgment, Cornelius seems to have taken 
the elements, as is were, of Michael Angelo’s style, 
which, in its unpolished vigour, recalls the Byzan- 
tine manner. In the Christ, Cornelius seems t0 
have had in view a grand and terrible represent 
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tie he Saviour, which is seen in some old 
oe built before the thirteenth century; it 
is aeen in the apsides of St. Paul's, without the 
walls at Rome, and it is also to be found on the 
medals of one of the Constantines, recently pub- 
jished by M. Saulcy. This sublime Christ, 
robed in antique drapery, the knees marking 
pold angles, the right hand raised, two fingers 
only open, and holding with the left hand, on his 
knees, the Liber Vite preserves strongly the 
Jewish type, and yet recalls the Jupiter of Phidias. 
With this image Cornelius has sought to combine 
the milder attributes of Jesus, and also, he has 
changed the attitude. The result is a figure ex- 
pressing benignity and calm majesty. We cannot 
describe, as it merits, this great picture, any more 
than we have been able to note the immense series 
of compositions which cover the walls and the 
vaults; we may mention only two episodes in the 
Last Judgment: the first is considered, at Ma- 
nich, the master-piece of the school of Cornelius. 
it is composed of five figures, two are bishops, 
the other three, a woman and two men ascending 
te heaven with the rapture of the blessed oo their 
countenances. ‘The other admired group, i3 a 
woman seized by a demon; she looks imploringly 








to an angel, and so finely is the expression of 


compassion in his face depicted, that we feel as- 
sured she is saved. 

We feel how imperfect is this account, and 
therefore how little just to the artist. Taking the 
whole, we prefer the frescoes of the church’ of St. 
Louis to those of the Glyptotheca. They present 
more of the fine qualities and fewer of the defects 
of Cornelius. We cannot conclude, without nam- 
ing, as they well deserve to be studied and ad- 
mired, the illustrations of the Niebelungen, by Cor- 
nelius, full of fine invention, and designed with 
such force and simplicity, and so much of German 
character. We have tried to convey to the reader 
what are the prominent qualities of the gneius of 
Peter Cornelius: these will, of course be differ- 
ently appreciated, according to the tone of 
mind of those who study his works; but, perhaps, 
ouly when the varied feelings and excitements of 
friends and rivals, national and individual, have 
passed away: shall an artist like Cornelius receive 
his just award, and take his merited place what- 
ever that may be. The glare of popular applause, 
the mists of ignorance and prejudice, alike disap- 
pear when we enter the calin regions of the past, 
and the slow gathered voice ot ages stamps a judg- 
ment that changes no more. es 
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THE ARTS IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY.—Rome, 1842.—Notes of a Traveller. 
—One of the great pleasures certainly that Rome 
offers to a stranger, is to visit the studios of the 
many artists of all nations congregated here. Our 
attention is particularly directed to the sculptors 
Thorwaldsen, Tenerani, Finelli, Rinaldi, Tadolini, 
Gibson, Wyatt, Macdonald, Crawfyrd, Wolf, 
Fogelberg. What rich treasures of art testify the 
genius and labours of these men. Thorwaldsen, 
embracing every varied subject, from Jason, to 
the Hautenstaufen Conradin, Adonis, and the 
battles of Alexander; Christian and biblical sub- 
jects, Copernicus, and the horse of Poniatowski. 
Lenerani's pure creations—the lovely Psyche, the 
wounded Venus, the mischievous God of Love, 
- last and best of all his works, the ‘ Descent 
riety de Cross,’ which only requires a few finish- 
of hi uches, Finelli, so powerful in every branch 
. “4 - Rinaldi, the Professor of the Academy 
rel _ so celebrated for his ‘ Sybilla,’ and 
~ rx oan of Arc,’ commissioned by the King 

france. Laurence Macdonald's studio is a 
particularly interesting one, as well from the 
ep of invention it contains, as from the 
—_' number of well-executed busts we see 
me aan _ particularly happy in likenesses: 
eats — - acquaintance, but well as they 
ial . — , the thought will pass through the 
a ow Tew faces bear the severe test of Sculp- 
tise i, some relation to the number of ar- 
asene € number of living models at Rome, 
tifal’t here are complaints of the want of beau- 
b emale ones. The place of the most cele- 
rated in former years—Victoria of 

years—Victoria of Albano and 


Sabineri 

@ Fortunata—has 1 
lever “. 

he latter became been supplied 


how an elegantly 


















meet ;—still beautiful, though her features are not 
faultless, nor even very regular. But, notwith- 
standing thes@ complaints, let it trot-be thought 
there are here few beautiful forms and characte- 
ristic heads, such as best serve the painter and 
the sculptor; they are inexhaustible, especially in 
the towns near Rome: in Rome itself the popula- 
tion is mixed, and often sunk in poverty and 
squalor. Of male models, the Piazza di Spagna 
presents many a group, lying down or sitting sun- 
ning themselves on the steps of the stairs of the 
Trinita de’ Monti. Here are the bandits, the pi- 
pers, the Apostles, that have served for many arace 
of artists, and will do so probably for many more; 
for their lives are such easy ones, awaiting the call 
of the artist, heedless whether success crowns his 
efforts or not—whether they are well or ill repre- 
sented, so only that the required payment finds 
its way into their pockets; indeed, the only won- 
der is that their happy existence does not tempt 
so many others to the same way of life that they 
must end in devouring one another. We have 
noticed especially an often-painted bandit, with 
long carefully-curled ringlets ; a magnificent old 
man, with hair and beard snow-white and of great 
length—a most ragged prophet and Apostle; two 
lovely little bovs, often introduced as taking care 
of cattle, with lambskin caps and peacock’s fea- 
thers—little miniature “‘ pifferari.’”’ How many in- 
teresting recollections andtraits of thedistinguished 
men to whom they have sat—the birds of passage 
of some seasons in the one rallying ground of all 
artists—might these persons give conld they fur- 
nish us with all they might have observed. What 
relates to the obscure and laborious days of a 
great man is always to us far more interesting 
than the anecdotes that belong to his successful 
and brilliant period; and many a man of genius 
has, and does, obscurely labour in that city, which 
still exercises so powerful an influence on all who 
have one spark of intellect of a poetic kind. 


Napies.— Antiquities. —A most interesting 
discovery has been recently made, in the country 
round Pausilipo. Ata considerable distance from 
it, to the west, opposite Nesida, a part of a fluted 
pillar of cipoline was observed protruding from 
the earth: the manner of the chiselling and the 
form of the pillar gave indications that it was of 
the best style of Art; and further observation on 
the spot of some remains scattered here and there 
of houses “ laterizate’ and ‘‘ reticolate’’ led to 
a belief that excavations at this place would lead 
to important discoveries. The design of the ex- 
cavations was immediately made, and the works 
commenced, and they have well rewarded the 
undertakers. A magnificent theatre has been 
opened, a half larger than that of Pompeii, an 
odeon opposite to it, and a portico towards the 
sea, which probably belongs to some magnificent 
villa. It is believed, from various circumstances, 
that these buildings, the theatre and odeon, formed 
part of the villa of Lucullus or of Vedius Pollio; 
but to whoever it belonged, it was certainly one of 
those of delicious villas where the masters of the 
world called around them every luxury and enjoy- 
ment. The aqueducts display the usual grandeur 
of Roman works. A large room is also opened, 
which seems to have been a trinclinium, or per- 
haps a partofatemple. Many marbles have been 
found, and on the 13th of January, near the odeon, 
a statue was disinterred, about half the size of 
life; the head and arms are wanting, but the 
sculpture is of the highest character of Art; and 
none who have seen the Greek marbles now in 
London will hesitate to regard this statue as a 
Greek work of the best epoch; there is the same 
sublime style and manner of the folds of the dra- 
pery, which would justify the name of Phidias 
being inscribed on it. : 

One of the great works in this country which 
testify the Roman power is the Claudian aqueduct 
(‘* Acquidotto Claudio”): it was constructed to 
convey the water of the celebrated ‘‘ Piscina 
Mirabile,’’ to supply the fleet of Augustus sta- 
tioned in the port of Miseno. The distance is 50 
miles from Sarino to Miseno, through hills, val- 
leys, and plains, all compelled to yield to the will 
of man. For nearly 20 centuries this aqueduct 
hase been inoperose, and in many laces the ves- 
tiges of it are almost effaced. About 280 years 
ago, Tavolario Lettieri had visited and described 
it: it has now again become the subject of re- 





the wife of an artist, and is | 
dressed lady, whom I often ' 


search. The architect Felice Abate has examined 
the whole course of the aqueduct, and has pub- 
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lished a memoir, with an exact description of its 
present state, and pointing out how it might still 
be made available by means of some reparations. 


FRANCE. — Panis. — Monument to Marshal 
Moncey.—A project for a monument to the me- 
mory of Marshal Moncey has been presented to 
the section of the fine arts, by M. Pigeory, archi- 
tect. This plan consists in removing from the 
Barrier de Clichy, the scene of the last warlke 
exploit of the Duke de Cornegliano, the edifices 
which encumber it, and placing in front of the 
two iron gratings which open on the Rue d’Am- 
sterdam, in the midst of an oblong spherical space, 
a statue of the Marshal. 

Worthy of Imitation. — The bronze casters of 
Paris had a general meeting on the 25th of April, 
for the new arrangements of their bureau. M. Gas- 
tanibide has been re-elected president. At the 
same sitting, the masters give prizes for drawing 
and sculpture to some of their young workmen. 
The first prize a silver medal and a silver case of 
mathematical instruments, was awarded to the 
student Kevillon, chiseller; the second prize, a 


| silver medal and a book in the saving-bank, to 





Irle, also a chiseller (the book in the saving-bank 
includes a small sum deposited there, but which 
we believe cannot be immediately withdrawn). 
Four bronze medals were also given. I]t were most 
desirable such encouragements to industrious 
youth were given in other branches of art and 
industry. 

Marshal Clausel.—April 23. At present, when 
the death of Marshal Clausel excites so much 
interest, we may recall the following circumstance 
of his life as connected with art. Towards the 
close of the year 1798, Adjutant-General Clausel 
was charged to receive the abdication of Charles 
Emanuel IV., king of Sardinia. He discharged 
this mission with so much delicacy towards the 
king, that the latter, as a mark of esteem, pre- 
sented to him the celebrated picture of * The 
Woman in a Dropsy,’ by Gerard Dow. The 
general did not retain this precions gift for him- 
self; but sent it to Paris a present to his country. 
It was immediately placed in the gallery of the 
Louvre. 

Necrology. — Aguado. — We have to announce 
the death of M. Aguado, at Paris, one of the 
greatest amateurs of painting of our day, and the 
possessor of a most splendid gallery of Spanish 
and other pictures. We trust his son inherits 
with his large fortune his father’s love of art. 

Mr. Rapatel, a young and very clever sculptor, 
nephew of the General Rapatel, was killed among 


the other victims in the dreadful accident on the : 


railroad to Versails. 

Académie des Beaux Arts. — M. Gauthier has 
been elected a member of the ‘* Académie des 
Beaux Arts,’’ of the section of architecture, in 
the room of M. Guénessin. 

Versaittes.—Hall of Constantine.—-The new 
historical gallery in this palace, painted by M. 
Horace Vernet, is now opened, and crowds of 
visitors from Paris daily throng there. It is 
called the ‘‘ Hall of Constantine,” and the paint- 
ings are intended to commemorate the triumphs 
of the French arms during the first ten years of 
the reign of Louis Philippe. The number of 
pictures is fourteen—seven large pictures and seven 
smaller ones. All are executed with that poetic 
and picturesque spirit which gives such an in- 
terest to every work of M. Horace Vernet, no less 
that the clear intelligent style which is the seal of 
this artist; a merit which makes his pictures 
understood, and to a certain degree appreciated 
by all. Of the large pictures, three of the ‘ Siege 
of Constantine’ have been already exhibited; of 
those never before seen by the public, the ‘ Battle 
of the Habrah,’ is one of the most impressive. 
The landscape presents the rich and peculiar vege- 
tation of Africa, and is very beautiful; the ele- 
gance of the forms of vegetable life, and the 
tranquillity of the spot, contrasting strikingly 
with the terrible scenes of war represented. In 
the ‘ Taking of St. John d'Ulloa,’ we have all the 
details of marine warfare, given with great exact- 
ness, and an interest attached to them, which is 
one of the strongest proof of M. H. Vernet's 
genius. 

Marseities. — Puget’s Monument. — A co- 
lossal statue is to be erected here to the memory 
of Puget, the celebrated sculptor. It is to be 
placed at the Prado. 
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ROVAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


Wr had, in our last number, the pleasure of com- 


municating to our readers the plan adopted by | 


the Roval Commission, as the first step towards 
promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts, with 
immediate reference to the decoration of the New 
Houses of Parliament. Viewed simply as re- 
gards the object thus strictly limited, it is a 
matter of extreme interest; but when we con- 
sider the influence it must exercise, not only as 
reyards the introduction of are hitectural decora- 
tion, but the promotion of the highest tenden- 
cles of Art, the announcement of the Royal 
Commission assumes a character and an import- 
ance, far beyond what otherwise its transitory 
nature might possess. The acts of an individual, 
however exalted his position, with whatever 
greatness of intellect he may be endowed, and 
powerful, whether combined or directing the 


} ‘ 


passions, and ambition of men, can affect society 


but to a limited extent; he is borne along by the 


current of opin m, which obliterates the trac k of 


his career, as the restless force of ocean destroys 
every vestage of the mighty armaments which 
sweep over its expanse, Bat the principles we 
inculeate, the truths to which we give utterance, 
the thoughts that we encourage, have an efficacy 
which, unheard, unseen, mingles as it were with 
the universe, and unrolls in mighty graduations 
the spiritual influence of the Eternal Cause, upon 
the Immortal mind of man. And in a country 
such as this, where the people, although ever apt 
to canvass and debate every occurrence, yet re- 
flect so much the prevalent opinion ; where sys- 
tems once adopted are so firmly retained ; 
any truth, principle, or maxim that is 
enounced, every evetem that is established, 
exacts an attention in proportion to the 

terests it may regulate, destroy, or extend. 
We propose, therefore, to consider the probable 
result of this patronage and encouragement of 
the Fine Arts, by the state, not as regards indi- 
viduals, but as concerns the nation, in its prin- 
ciples, but not in its details. There are men who 
aseert that the object of the Fine Arts is mer ly 
pleasure, that they are but the handmaids to 
wealth ; attributes of luxury, and ministrants to 
the enjoyments of opulence and ease. Even in 


this respect, they possess a refinement, which has 


an influence in conducting the mind to intellee- 


tual pleasures, or restraining it from those indul- 
gencies to which the Inxurious and the indolent 
are inelined Considered as a pursuit, the 
more they are advanced the more sociable do 
men become ; they cannot exist without a weneral 
fegree of culture, they are a part of the spirit of 
the age; and as they tend to animate exertion, 


encourage knowledy or minister to industry 
they increase happiness; by enlarging those 
powers and facnities with which, for the highest 
moral purposes, we are emlowed. Nor do they 
exist alom : whatever p rfection they attain ts a 
sign of ure ral progress , of a nent mae. 
parabie from knowledlye, ondition remote 
from debasement To a ve chiefly 
flourished in countrics where publ ¢ morals have 
been the most degraded, is to show there was 
a sufficient moral left to permit the irappreciation., 
The supremacy of the Italian in the imitative 
Arts, does not account for his political degeneracy ; 
nor ba the corruption of Rome to be ascribed to 
luxury and the Arts, but rather to ill-managed 

vernments, and the unlimited exte nt of conque st. 
Dut are they not subsidiary to education’? Edu- 
cation docs not consist in the course of study 
pursued at an university ; it is not the routings of 
a tutor, the system of Genlis and Roussean, it is 
of the eye as well as of the ear; the insensible 
action of time, the impression of opinion gra- 
dually acquired, and the result of experience, 
circumstance, and truth And coes not the pi - 
ture instruct’ Is not the artist 


“ Copying with awe the one Paternal n ind,”” 


a moral teacher’ has religion no influence in the 
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energy of Michael Angelo? is there nothing 
elevating in the compositions of Raffaelle ? 

The first association of painters was at Flo- 
rence ; and their motto was “ Levar di terra al 
ciel nostro intelletto”’—to raise the spirit, mind, 
from earth to heaven. If the beautiful mytho- 
logy of the ancients possessed the power of a moral 
creed, its existence at least depended upon the 
creations of Art; and in what manner was the 
early history of Christianity transmitted to the 
uneducated. mass of its adherents? By the 
types, forms, impressions, symbols of Art, de- 
pieting alike the mercy which descended to save, 
and the faith which aspired to ascend. When 
we have learned to respect the creations of in- 
tellect, we have advanced in the culture of our 
own: the honours that have been paid to the 
great men of the past; the long glories of the 


| Italian school, are the silent homage of the bu- 


man mind, to qualities we feel elevating to the 
imagination, and becoming the attribute of 
reason. But since the mind is not so much 
governed by the hourly influence of philosophical 
deduction, as by a multitude of minor causes, of 
feelings suddenly awakened, or ideas most familiar 
to the cireumstances of daily life, let us consider 
the Arts, with respect to their utility in the forma- 
tion of a pure taste. Whether taste be a distinct 
faculty, or a mode of judgment, has been a 
subject of much controversy. It may be consi- 
dered as feeling and judgment combined, and 
directed either to the consideration of sensible 
images or ideal creations; the first being con- 
sidered as Art, the second as Literature, includ- 
ing under these divisions Poétry, Eloquence, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Now 
these Arts are distinguished from the mecha- 
nical, by this—their end is not directly utility, 
nor, strictly speaking, instruction ; but to mi- 
nister to the pleasures of the imagination, and 
thus indirectly to create a niceness of discrimina- 
tion and a delicacy of feeling, which largely 
assist and develop the conclusions of reason. 
And when we reflect upon the power of the ima- 
gination, that it gives existence to the ideal, 
transfers us to scenes the most distant, or ap- 
proximates the most remote, that its visions are 
forms of the beantiful, and that— 

“ __. the glad impulse of congenial powers, 
Or of sweet sound, or fair proportioned form, 
The grace of motion or the bloom of light, 
Thrill through imagination’s tender frame ;”’ 


poet, that it leads the philosophical inquirer, or 
by realizing another's situation awakens the mind 
to the consideration of relative happiness or 





a power of the mind, but aim sedulously at such a | 


cultivation of it as may most contribute to the for- 
mation of what is pure, virtuous, and estimable 
in human character. The only means to obtain 
a pure taste, to educate and guide the imagina- 
tion, more particularly as regards the Fine Arts, 
is to encourage their highest tendencies—the illus- 
tration of nature and life, the eventful actions of 
man, and the scriptural truths of God. This can 
only be effected by patronage, intellectual, 
liberal, and enduring. Thus only ean we 
nourish in the artist, or impress upon the public, 

96 a discerning sense 

OF decent and sublime, with quick disguat 

From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 

In species ;"” 
and establish ench habits of practice by which 
chiefly the mind is capable not only of estimating 
the excelleney in a work of Art, but of ascertain- 
ing its quality and degree. 
age must be variable both in 
and aim. 
of the patron, a result dependent upon his 
intellectual powers, their education, and the 
moral government of his mind. Tried by its fre- 
quent tendency in literature, we shall be probably 
able to estimate its value as a system when 
directed to Art. Now we choose our favourite 
author, as we do our friend, from similarity of 
habits, modes of thought, and conformity of 
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feeling ; even mere intercourse will enco the 
associations of the mind. But we change our 
opinions, both of books and men, as we P 

in life, enlarge our experience, and improve our 
judgment. Ovid in youth, Horace in manhood 
and moralists and Tacitus at a later : 
exhibit the successive phases of our lit 
and our companions are similarly selected 
tained, not only from alternations of cirew 
but by our different estimation of character 
Youth revels and derives its existence from the 
present. Age enjoys the calmness of the pass 
scene, already illumined by the brighter radiance 
of the future. One addresses himself to time 
the other to eternity, a part of which he is, Now 
patronage extended to Art, as that of the indi. 
vidual, must be liable to similar variations of opi- 
nion, it will be influenced by the same cause, and 
be exercised under equal impressions. And this 
kind of encouragement is too precarious as a re. 
ward, to be sufficiently powerful as a stimulys, 
“The patronage of the public,” says Sir Martip 
Archer Shee, “ as distributed by individuals, has 
never been sufficient of itself to produce the 
higher exccllence of Art in any nation. Bad 
taste, caprice, and an injudicious interference 
with the conceptions of genius, must always 
materially obstruct the advantages to be de- 
rived from this kind of encouragement; nor 
are the subjects and occasions upon which it is 
commonly exercised of a nature sufficiently ele- 
vating and impressive to excite all the enthusiasm 
of the artist, and call forth all the powers of his 
Art.” To know the tree we judge of it by its 
fruit ; to estimate a government we consider the 
condition of a people; to test the value of private 
patronage we examine the catalogue of an exhi- 
bition. Great and predominating ability there 
must necessarily be; but on what is it exercised? 
The portrait which most frequently ministers to 
vanity—and the small picture to enrich the 
wealthy gallery, or adorn the private house, It 
is not said this system is of itself bad; for there 
are patrons in every land of whom men are 
justly proud, but that is not sufficient, if we 
would dedicate Art to high purposes, associate 
her powers with the sacred subjects of religion, 
or aid the progress and encourage the moral 
welfare of the social state by the exhibition 
of great actions, and the perpetuation of high ex- 
amples. This isa task for a government, this is 


, 
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| the duty ofa nation. “ This kind of patronage 


and while it aids the inventive power of the | 


is (to use again the words of the President of the 
Royal Academy), the employment of individuals 
selected for the execution of great works of 


Son f | publie ornament and patriotic commemoration. 
want; surely we cannot underrate its influence as | 


This is certainly that exercise of patronage which 
appears to*be the most worthy of a great and en- 
lightened people, which is the most splendid and 


| permanent, and which, under judicious manage- 





Individual patron- | 


Its origin must date from the taste | 


ment, must always be the most effectual. This 
is the patronage which principally contributed to 
raise the Arts to excellence in Greece, and to re- 
vive them in eminence in Italy ; which, while it 
rouses the genius, rewards the virtues of great 
men, and gives at once refinement to the people 
and dignity to the state.” 

The arts, literature, and the drama reflect 
invariably the character of a nation. A free- 
man, and educated for the public service of 
the state, by which means the individual becomes 
merged in the mass, and is more induced to 
habits of generalization ; with senses trained to the 
perception of the beautiful by the luxurianee | 
his land, and the blended harmony of mountail, 
wave, and sky, which became a part of him and 
of his soul, the Greek created those combinations 
of excellence, which it is the ambition of the 


| modern to equal, to imitate, and to possess. 


These he dedicated to the genius of his country 
men ; and from the days of Phidias to its decline, 


| Art was the expression and the image of 
| varied condition. But in its history we do no 


mark those variations of taste, that uncertainty 
of style and manner, those alternations of ¢ 
and bad, noble and trivial, which are the cous 
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¢ of defective principles and hesitating 
guidance. Christian Art, nurtured in conceal- 
ment, early deformed by types and symbols, and 
the controversy of rude and enthusiastic minds, 


q uence 


se _—_——— * come un bel finme 

Che con silenzio al mar va declinando 

E se vada, 0 se stia, mal si presume,”’ 
shed imperceptibly, under the protection of reli- 
gion, its elevating influence on the mind. At the 
command of the Pontiffs, the bidding of free 
states, and the expressed will of successive em- 

rors, the pictured forms which imagined 

the truths and spiritual feeling of Christian- 
ity were variously reproduced, always with a 
scriptural expression, more particularly in that 
favoured land, whose ideal impressions were so 
deeply reflective of the stern grandeur and pie- 
turesque trilogy of Dante. From Giotto to 
Raffaclle the history of Art is that of the highest 
genius dedicated to the greatest purposes : it was 
with many an imaginative devotion, to all an 
ambition— 

“ Which haply vulgar hearts can scarce conceive ;”’ 
and as the materialism of antiquity had been 
purified by visions of truth and aspirations high, 
whose origin was in the creative beauty of nature, 
so also was its subsequent and secondary form 
spiritualized, not only by the impressions of a 
pure creed, but by the efficacy of the religious 
feeling, the eloquent proportion, vastness, and 
significant designs of Art. 

Like exiles, who, on return to their fatherland, 
rekindle the sacred flame on the long-neglected 
altar of the protective deity, so we, so long 
estranged and alienated from that domain of 
creative and imitative excellence, now seek to 
restore the practice of those monumental works 
which cannot die,and may not be forgotten ;—from 
the enduring evidence of facts;—the Sistine 
Chapel, and the Stanze of the Vatican, and by the 
authority of great names— Da Vinci, M. Angelo, 





and Raffaelle. This silent worship of the great of | 


old, is chiefly observable in Italy, Germany, and 
France, and in England for the first time the 
state has liberally conceded to opinion, and now 
seeks to ascertain “ whether by painting or sculp- 
tur’, or both combined, the events of our past 
history, and the persons of our public benefactors, 
may not be transmitted with unimpaired respect 
to the grateful recollection of the English people.” 
If this arose from admiration of novelty, or obe- 
dience to the capricious will of a momentary im- 
pulse, we should say of the promoters of this 
design, 
“ Non ragionamo di lor, ma guarda, e passa ;”’ 


but, convinced that it is commenced, and will be 
continued upon principles alike honourable to the 
Commission, as useful to the country, we shall 
endeavour to submit to our readers those leading 
points which appear to us mostly important as 
harbingers of future good. First, then, it is an 
appeal to the common understanding of the 
people as to the propriety of encouraging monu- 
mental works of Art, the object of which is 
to enliven without destroying architectural ef- 
fect, and directed to the illustration of great 
events, Secondly, the Commission has based 
its plan upon a liberal and enlarged scale; 
for while it seeks to introduce fresco, in which 
M. Angelo and Raffielle excelled, it evokes the aid 
of English artists in that branch of Art of which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is their pride, and of seulp- 
ture, eminent by the ability of Flaxman and of 
Chantrey. Thus it seeks to erect, by the union 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture, a palace 
becoming the state of Art, of the nation, 
the Sovereign, and the senate, But there are 
other considerations, The end we gain is fre- 
quently valuable in proportion as it is the means 
a. remoter purpose. Thus if the mode of mural 
oration here proposed be successful, it will not 
re nian ; peng Houses of Parliament, but as 
the 8 td - time of Augustus, will become 

4 € principle of the temple, the palace, 
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the exchange, and the town-hall. Moreover, 
works of this nature require, not only “that a 
man should be able to draw before he is let loose 
in Treseo,” biit-the preparation ofthe cartoon 
itself exacts that he should reflect as the critic 
of nature, and compose as the historian ; that 
he should not detect casual contrasts or minute 


| appearances, but express great truths and striking 


incidents ; that he should separate that which is 
abstract, from that which is real ; and represent 
life as it is seen in nature, not as it is de- 
scribed by the philosopher, or depicted by the 
poet. Under the guidance of one eminent in 
design, many moreover must work for its com- 
pletion: thus much of energy that does not rise 
beyond a respectable mediocrity may here study 
and practise with success ; ability which now dies 
in obscurity may attract attention; and a more 
extensive sphere for exertion will be presented to 
many who adopt the Arts as a profession. 
“ Different minds 

Incline to different objects : cne pursues 

The vast a'one, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 

And gentlest beauty.” 


By encouraging fresco, and including oil painting 


thrown down every barrier that can obstruct Genius 
in her career. The profession of the Fine Arts 
should be a liberal profession, it should assist, 
encourage, patronise, and protect, not this or that 
favourite, not opinion because it is of the public, 
or judgment because it is of wealth and state, 


ED 





bat merit however humble, genius however daring, | 


and pursuit wherever directed, with reference to 
the intellectual promotion of Art, and the honour 
that a great name confers upon a nation. Most 
earnestly do we hope that our young artists will 
consider the patronage of Art by the state, as a 


school for the instruction of genius, and its honours | 
the reward of their career; and that without | 


study, assiduous practice, unremitting attention | 


to general principles and minute details, however 
superior their capacities or attainments, those 
capacities will be useless; those attainments 
misapplied. Life will glide away in indiffeygent 
endeavours, and age but recal to their minds the 


| thoughts of talent abused, opportunity neglected, 


and of honours they have lost, by wanting the 
ambition to win. In closing this article we must 
be permitted to add the expression of our homage, 
fervent, grateful, and sincere, to that Ilustrious 
Prince, who, by his general acquirements, zeal, 
and educated taste, has not in this respect alone, 
but on every occasion, aided and encouraged the 
promotion of religion, science, literature, and 
Art. It was a proud ambition that made Cesar 
the conqueror, Augustus the ruler, Napoleon the 
destroyer of kingdoms; bit it is an ambition 
more lofty, because it is more pure, to wrest 
honours, not from the present, but the future ; not 


by inseribing a name amid the conquests of war, | 
but the victories of peace ; not by recounting the | 


nations we have added to our sway, but the minds 

we have won to intellectual greatness; the intel- 

lect we have directed to improve the condition of 

man, and the hearts we have turned to justice. 

““Gratum est,quod patria civem populoque dedisti, 

Si facis, at patria sit idoneus, utilis agris, 

Utilis et bellorum, et pacis rebus agendis. 

Plurimum enim intererit, quibus artibus, et quibus 
hune tu 

Moribus instituas.”’ 

‘“‘ Not a tomb or an inscription,” says Roscoe, 
“marks the place that received the ashes of 
Lorenzo; but the stranger who, smitten with 
the love of letters and of arts, wanders amidst 
the splendid monuments erected to his family, 
the works of M. Angelo, and his powerful 
competitors, whilst he looks in vain for that in- 
scribed by his name, will be reminded of his glory 
by them all.” 
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VARIETIES. 

_Tue Dinner at tue Rovat AcApeMrY pre- 
vious to the opening of the Exhibition, is one of 
the most remarkable things connected with the 
arts in this country. Sir Robert Peel described 
it on one occasion in the House of Commons with 
his usual gvod taste ; and Sir Walter Scott, in one 
of his published letters, has given some account of 
it. But the Y preeey of this meeting does not 
require the aid of the hon. baronet’s eloquence, 
nor the gsm talents of the great Wizard of the 
north. Itisunique. Thereis nothing with which 
it can be put in comparison. Here government, 
foreign relations, the church, the law, the army 
and navy, the mereantile world, science, poetry, 
literature, and the drama, all find their represent- 
atives. Dukes, archbishops, bishops, ministers 
of state, law officers, ambassadors of foreign 
powers, heads of learned andscientific bodies, poets, 
philosephers, the civic authorities, the mayor, 
the governor of the Bank, the chairman of the 
India Company, gentlemen who have become con- 
spicuous as patrons of art, in short, all who are 
connected in any way with the greatness and 
prosperity of a great country, are called upon, by 
their presence at this festival, to acknowledge the 


: = influence of the Fine Arts on civilized life. itic 
and sculpture, the Royal Commission has, thus | of the Fine Ar Political 


opinion here becomes no bar of separation. Whig 
and Tory are found sitting together side by side, 
forming one harmonious union in aid of elegance, 
refinement, and taste. The tables are set in the east 
room, surrounded by the pictures. At six o’clock 
the president takes the chair. On his right hand 
are seated the ambassador of France, the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, &c. &c.; on the left the Dukes of 
Beaufort, Newcastle, Wellington, Sutherland, &c. ; 
bishops in front, then foreign ambassadors, mar- 
quesses, earls, &c. &c. &c. By the time the 
cloth is removed it has become dusk: but dark- 
ness is changed into light at the name of the Sove- 
reign, whose health is proposed as patroness of the 
Institution. The immense gas lamp is suddenly 
ignited, the pictures come into full display, and 
the whole company stand up while the national 


| anthem is sung in a blaze of splendour and glory. 


During the interval between the toasts that follow, 
the pictures are the subject of conversation. The 
Count St. Aulaire speaks the thanks of the foreign 
ambassadors with rapid fluency rather than stately 
eloquence. He congratulates himself and his di- 
plomatic brethren on being surrounded by this 
assemblage of distinguished talent. He assures 
his hearers that such is the community of genius, 
and such the neutral ground occupied by science 
and art, that persons eminent in this country are 
eminent thronghout Europe; and that in every 
quarter of the world an Englishman distinguished 
by genius find the right hand of feliowship extended 
to him, and feels himself at once in the midst of 
brethren and friends. The Duxe of Wellington, 
in a feeble and scarcely audible voice, returns 
thanks for the army and navy. The Lord Chan- 
cellor speaks for the visitors. He renders justice 
to the Royal Academy for their long-continued 
and persevering exertions for the advancement 
and dignity of the Art. He tells of the exemplary 
conduct of the professors and teachers in the 
various schools, supported solely by the self-de- 
votedness of the members of the Academy. He 
speaks of the integrity and nobleness of their cause 
as matter of his own personal knowledge and expe- 
rience, and congratulates the President and the 
meeting on the prospect of the fruition of all their 
hopes, promised by the commission now sitting on 
the subject of Art. Employment, honourable em- 
ployment, will henceforward be the reward of 
study, and rising genius will have the long wished 
for field of exertion, which will mark the character 
of the age, and it is hoped will add to the glory of 
the nation. The noble and learned lord proposes 
the health of the President ; who, in his reply, ad- 
verts with much feeling to Wilkie and Chantrey, 
cut off in the full vigour of mental power before 
time and age had prepared us for the loss. He 
tells of the noble bequest of the deceased sculptor, 
by which in his death, as well as in his life, he 
proved himself a real patriot and a true friend to 
the Arts he loved. The Royal Society, the Society 
of Antiquarians, the Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, the British Institution, are 
severally proposed and acknowledged ; and the com- 
pany disperse at ten o'clock, all highly gratified 
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with the scene they have witnessed. he influ- 
ence of such a meeting as this ts feit th ghout 
the whole community of Art. Every tudent is 
benefited by the impression thus circulated. Art 
is placed on its proper elevation, and esch in li- 
vidual is thus bound to support, in bis own cha- 
racter, the honour and dignity of the profes- 
sion. When we know that the Royal Academy 
has supported national schools for every depart- 
ment of Art; has opened its rooms for the exhi- 
bition of the works of every candidate for fame; 
has aimed at placing the arts of England on a 
footing of honour and dignity equal to the most 
renowned ages; and that all this has been done 
by the exertions of its members, unaided by Go- 
vernment, we cannot but think the public owe a 
large debt of gratitude to this noble establishment, 
and we do not envy those persons who would de 
preciate its ear with 
calumnies to its prejudice. 

Hern Magsesty’s Bat Masave.—The occur- 
rence of a Masked Ball within the w of a British 
Palace is a novelty of considerable interest, and 
one which the resources of an aristocracy may im- 
prove upon at some future period, and restore by- 
gone characters, and a picture of the times in 
which they lived and moved, with a vivid reality 
to be un-hoped for elsewhere. The study of 
tume in the largest sense of the word has, within 
the last ten years, made great progress; and the 
feeling once prevalent iz artists, even of great 
eminence, that a conveott | idea of costume that 
belonged to no age or country was preferable to 
that eccuracy and truth that might be obtained by 
to the 


ipting to 


benefits, or abuse the public 


a reference (in some degree troubleson 
existing relics of the age they were atter 
delineate, has passed away; or at least its last 
relics are lingering in slow decline among us. The 
day is, we hope, for ever gone, 
Kome furnished the only availab! 
British warrior or senator, who became in conse- 
quence 80 disguised by it as to be altenized in his 
own land, and so al ered that his own countrymen 
could scarcely recognize him. St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral abounds in specimens of this taste. Who 
would recoguize the naked Hercules there as Dr. 
Johnson, had not the 1 beneath recorded 
the sculptor's intention ? and how much more in- 
teresting woul! it have been to have seen the 
rough but kind hearted old man ** in bis habit as 
he liwed,"’ rather than in the classic one in which 
he never appeared? The declaration that correct 
costume was not available to the artist, and was 
not sufficiently pliable for his purpose, has also 
rapidly disappeared—it was the language of indo- 
lence and ignorance. The triamplhant resuscita- 
tions of ancient historic scenes by the modern 
French artists, and the successful results pro- 
duced by the diligent investigations of our own, 
have completely silenced such assertions. Still 
much remains to be « , and that it will be done 
we feel sure, for a healthy spirit of inquiry is 
afloat, and that spirit will ree 
pulse from t 


' 
vhen Greece and 


» costume for the 


Inscriptio 


ive not a jitt 

nition given to the subject 
the noble and wea of the lan 
of the late 


soverogn 


i, On the occasior 


j in the home 


y 
brillant masque 
, 
i 


Too mu raise cannot be giver 
good taste and correct judgment exer 

Majesty and the Prince Albert in the se 

thew costume and that of their inmediate atte 
ants. The chivalric Edward and bis: 
Queen were characters 
Sarrounded by a court all ck 
the household at this period of our history, the 
illusion was perfect, and the royal reality of the 
chief characters completed the charm, and fora 
few brief hours restored in vivid truthfulness the 
long-departed glories of the midile rex. It is 
not our intention, in’eed it is not our province, to 
enter into a detail of the costumes exhibited on 
this Interesting occasion. The hewspapers and 
journals of the a supply this in abundance. 
Neither is it our wish to criticise 
querulous epirit the charact 
we think afew words may be said, not unprofitably.on 
some few incourruit) We think that the period 
selected by her Majesty for her own « stume 
ought to have been the boundary epoch of all the 


other characters ; and while this would have ad. 
stume of an early, 


»ole-hearte 
worthy ipersonation, 
thet ' 


nan unkind or 
ers impersonated; but 


mitted a great range of fancy « 
a richly decorated, and an unquestionably novel 
character, it would have hindered th: possibility of 
anything interfering with the general air of trath 

that would then have prevailed throughout. We 


in the costume of 
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conld not, indeed, help being forcibly struck on | 


looking over the list of dresses in the Times, 
by meeting the names of Ali Pacha and Chaucer 


following each other, and coming in juxta-position 


with a courtier of the time of Charles II., or with 
Anne Boleyn vis-a-vis with Madame de Mainte- 
von. The Crusaders might appear with much 
propriety ; and indeed the costume of any age or 
country down to the reign of the third Edward, for 
courtiers of that age might personate earlier cha- 
racter ; but it unquestionably involves an absurdity 
when Queen Berengaria and Richard Cosur de 
Lion dance in the same quadrille with Quentin 
Dorward and Anne of Grierstein, the more par- 
ticularly when they are led by the daughter of the 
Lord High Treasurer to King Charles the First. 


The extensive acquaintance formed by Queen | 
Philippa and King Edward the Third on this | 


memorable evening with personages who never 
existed till centuries had rolled over the graves of 
those sovere gus is really not a little extraordinary. 
But ‘time and space’’ were evidently ‘* an- 
nihilated to make spectators happy,’’ and as this 
** consummation, so devoutly to be wished,”’ ap- 
pears to have occurred, it may be said criticism is 
uncalled for. It, however, remains to be proved 
whether this ‘* consummation’’ may not be effected 
without the destruction of the actual in its 
broadest principles; nay, whether a_ greater 
amount of pleasure may not be elicited from the 
reflection that common sense has in no instance 
been violated, and a realization of bygone ages 
revived, upon which the mind of the scholar, the 
antiyuary, and the individual supporter of each 
character may dwell with pleasure as 
“ The brightest spot in memory’s waste.” 

Tuc Arrtist’s Benevotent Funp. — The 
anniversary dinner took place, at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, on the 7th of May. In consequence of a 
domestic calamity to the house of Russell—the 
death of a younger brother--the chair was not 
taken by Lord John Russell; his place was sup- 
plied by the Earl of Arundel, at a very short 
notice. The report supplied satisfactory evidence 


of the progress of the Institution, and we under- | 


stand a larger collection than usual was made at 
the table. We regret to say that comparatively 
few of the leading artists were among the guests. 

‘hue “ Rerorr”’ or rar Royat Commits. 
si0N will not be issued until next month; we 
think it better, therefore, to defer all observations 
upon the subject until it is before us in its com- 
pleted state. Tae document, we can assure our 
readers, will not only possess the deepest interest, 
but will be highly satisfactory to artists and to the 
nation 


Merrorotitan Improvement Society. — | 


This useful Association is now taking iti 

which promises to be lasting. “Che tag won 
been engaged in Bedford-street, Covent Garden, 
whe re a library of maps and plans will be formed 
for the use of the Society. 
consented to receive ‘a deputation from the mem- 


bers, ou the subject of the general improvement of | 
iu which the Premier himself takes } 


the metropolis 

much interest), and we may speedily look for use- 

iui results. 
Berrisn J 


NSTITUTION Prizes. — The 


: 3 Dire ( tors o! the British Institution to Messrs. 

rbert, Creswick, Sidney Cooper, and Fraser; 
a distribution liable to very littie objection, if it 
be not entirely satisfactory. We desire to offer 
but one remark ; this decision of “ the Directors’”’ 
is a vote of censure on the hangers, be they who 
they may. Either Mr. Herbert's pictures ought 
to have had better places, or the y ought not to 
best works in the gallery. 


Witxre’s Sketcurs.—All lovers of Art will 


be gratified to know that a series of ** Oriental 
Sketches”’ 


} = » ; . +. . ; ; 
during the important tour, which resulted in his 
Messrs. H. Graves, and Co. 
give a more detailed 
and important work. 


Artists’ GENERAL Benevotent Institv- 
TION.—The anniversary dinner of this most valua- 
ble Institution, took place on the 28th ; the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy in the chair 
this month, uo ’ 1 


We shall next month 


al A We are, 
tble to do more than refer to it. In 
our next, however, we hope to direct public atten. 











Sir Robert Peel has | 


four | 
izes of fifty pounds each have been adjudged by | 


made by the late Sir David Wilkie | 


account of this interesting | 


i, 


(June, 


, ——— 
tion—and that of artists more especially—to 
Society, the importance and value of which j 1 
ceeded by none in the metropolis; and which 
affords immediate relief to the distressed, who 
no other claim upon it but that of destitution 
Artists’ Renpezvous.-—Mr. George Harr 
son, a landscape painter. has formed a class for 
sketching ‘‘ out” during the summer months, 
He states that ‘‘ having in common with many of 
my pupils had frequent cause to regret the non. 
application of their talent in drawing, or the want 
of some inducement to lead them to the study of 
nature in the fields, J am led_to form a class thet 


| shall meet once a week for the purpose of going 
| throngh a course of twelve progressive lessons in 


pencil and water-colour sketching, with the applj. 
cation of perspective, &c.’’ The plan is @ good 
one, and may be productive of very serviceable 
results. 

RoyaL HigERNIAN ACADEMY.—The Exhibition js 
now open, and contains several contributions from | 
English artists. We shall review itin our next. Mea. | 
while we may observe, that we have received three or 
four letters regarding the proceedings of the committee 
of ‘the Royal Irish Art-Union, upon whom here, as in 
Scotland, devolves the duty of selecting the prize-pic- 
tures, and who have, consequently, a most onerous and 
delicate task to perform. Already, it would appear, 
complaints are sufficiently rife; indeed it is impossible 
the case can be otherwise when this principle of choos. 
ing by proxy is acted upon. One of our correspondents 
states—and we do think he must be misinformed—that 
the committee have actually purchased, as a prize, a 
miniature at the price of fifty pounds. We can scarcely 
credit this, for we know that the committee consist of 
gentlemen of bigh honour and integrity; but so, in- 
deed, do the Scottish committee; yet that they have 
made “ mistakes” is matter of certainty, and is not 
denied. It will be our duty to make inquiries into this 
matter. 

Tue cate Georce Barret.—We direct the 
attention of our readers to an advertisement 


| printed elsewhere, which emanates from the friends 


of the late excellent painter and estimable gentle. 
man. This month, we can do no more than refer 
to it; in our next number, however, we shall have 
a better opportunity of alluding to the circum. 
stances under which it is issued, when supplyi 
some particulars connected with his privat ta 
professional life. 

Elsewhere, also, we print another advertisement 
which communicates an afilicting fact. 


Sates Past anp To Comn.—At Strawberry Hill 
the undermentioned Pictures realized the prizes affixed 
to them :— 

‘The Portraits of Ladies Laura, Mari 
Waldegrave. daughters of James, seco 


and Hloratia 
Karl of Wal- 


’ \ | d-grave and Maria Walpole, afterwards Duchess of 
Chambers have 


Gloucester, 1781,’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, 577/. 10s.; ‘A 
Conversation, with Portraits of Lord Edgecuwbe, 
George James Williams, and George Selwyn,’ oir 
Joshua Reynolds, 157/.; ‘ Portrait of Margaret Lemon, 
said to be by Vandyke, 78/. 158.; * ‘ihe Education of 
Jupiter,’ said to be by Poussin, 782. 158.; ‘A Land. 
scape,’ said to be by Salvator Kosa, 42/, ; ‘ Portraits of 
Lady Dorothy Perey, Countess of Leicester, and her 
Sister, Lady Lucy, Countess of Carlisle,’ Vandyke, 231/. ; 
‘The Marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, 
Mabeuse, 178/.; * Portrait of Maria, Lady Waldegrave, 
ifterwards Duchess of Glocester,’ Sir Joshua , 
3l.; * Portraits of Catherine de Medici and her Chil- 
Charles [X., Henry I11., the Duke d’Alencon, and 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre,’ Yanet, 90l.; ‘ Portraits 


| of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary, Queen 


of France,’ 535/. 10s.; * An Old Picture, repress 
Henry VIII. and his Children,’ an early painting , 
great merit, name of the artist unknown, 2204. 10s.; 


| * Portrait of Ninon I’Enclos,’ 1314. 58.5; *A. Curious 


Historical Picture of Henry V. and his Family, from 


ave hee } : | Tart Hall, Westminster,’ 131. 5s. 
have been subsequently pointed out as among the | ’ : : 


MINiatuRES. —‘ Horace Walpole,’ the collector 
the paintings and other works of Artat Strawberry: 


| enamelled vy Zincke, 582. 16s.; ‘ King Charles the First 
; in coment Charles the 


ty Petitot, 654. 2s. ; * King , 
Second in Armour,’ by Petitot, 78. aby James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James the Second, Petitot, 


; Pas | 78. 158.; ‘A Miniature of Cowley,’ by Zincke, after Sit 
loss to this country, is about to be pablished by | 78. 15s8.; ‘A Miniature of ey,’ by Linck’, 


Peter Lely’s portrait of the Poet, 634. ; a 
sister of Wing Charies Second, Duchess of Orleans, WI 
Petitot, 131/. 5s.; ‘Catherine Henrietta, 
d’Olone, as Diana,’ by Petitot, 141. 15s. ad 
At the Sale of Sir David Wilkie’s Pictures 
Sketches, by Messrs. Christie and Manson, the unde 
mentioned works sold for prices as affixed :— veel 
‘ Drawing a Net,’ Chalk drawing, 151. 15s. Tite: 
Drawings—' A Negro, in the picture of Josep! ‘Sir 
31. 10s. ; ‘Study for the Whiskey Still,’ 25¢ 4s. ‘arg? 
David Baird discovering the body of ‘Tippoo, * 


| 


| 
} 


sex. | 
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ach 102, 1¢s.; ‘George IV.’s entry to Holyrood 
skete h, = oo, ‘The Serenade, Seville,’ 162. 5s. 6d. ; 
= First Ear-ring,’ ov.; ‘Arab Servant of the Aus- 

be Consul at Alexandria,’ 10/. 10s. ; ‘Arab Dragoman,’ 
bd “ay finished, 122. Is. 6d. ; Study of an Arab Family,’ 
~ + Mage ‘On the Danube—Men bringing in Stores,’ 
191, 1s. 6d.; ‘Two Women, Vienna,’ 14¢. 3s. 6d. ; ‘ The 
at the Victoria Hotel, Pesth, an o:d soldier of 
Napoleon,’ 11/. Os. 6d. ; *A Post Rider, ait. 10s. ; 
‘ First Sketch of the Letter Writer,’ 300. 19s. EA. 5 
‘A Black Slave and White ¢ hild,’ 182. 188. ; ‘ The 
Sheik who accompanied the travellers from Jafta 
to Jerusalem,’ 66/. 3s. ; ‘The Muleteer from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa,’ 51/. 9s.; *A Turkish Family, with a Slave 
jirhting the Chebouck,’ 14, 148.3 * A Woman giving 
her Child drink at a Fountain, 271. 6s. 5 ‘ Mr. Moore's 
Dragoman,’ 302, 9s. ; ‘ Portrait of a Circassian Lady, 
43. 3s.;°The Dragoman of the Austrian Consul nt 
\lexandria,’ 372. 16s.; * Madame Josephine, the Lacy 
of the Hotel, Constantinople, in a Turkish Dress,’ 
451. 14s.; ‘ Ditto, ina different Dress,’ 19/. 19s.; * The 
Dragoman of Mr. Colquhoun, Consul at bucharest,’ 
56d, 148.; A Persian Prince, his Slave bringing him 
Sherbet,’ 57/. 10s.; * A Young Lady at Pera,’ 38/. 17s. ; 
‘The Daughter of Admiral Walker, in ‘Turkish Cos- 
tume,’ 73. 10s.; ‘A Jewish Lady at Pera,’ 441. 2s. ; 
«4 Coffee Shop,’ 442. 2s. ; ‘ A Jewish Woman,’ 30/. 9s. ; 
«A Jewish Child and Mother,’ 532. 11s.; ‘ A Jew Dra- 
goman of the British Consul teaching Children,’ 
32/. 11s.; ‘ Reading the Talma,’ 342. 13s.; ‘ A Study 
of Camels, made in the Garden of Mr. Whittnall, 
Smyrna,’ 40/. 19s.; ‘The Dragoman of Mr. Abbott, 
Smyrna,’ 37/. 1s. 6d.; * Mehemet Ali,’ from the recol- 
lection of a picture, 14/. 148.; ‘ The Travelling Tartar 
to the Queen’s Messenger,’ 32/. 1ls.; ‘ Three Greek 
Sisters at Therapia,’ 32/. 11s. ; ‘ Mrs. Moore in an Arab 
Dress,’ 37/. 16s. ; ‘ The Dragoman of Mr. Moore, Con- 
sul at Beyrout, his Daughter, and Woman of Lebanon,’ 
941. 108. 

SkeTcurs1N O1Ls—‘ Dianaand Calisto, with Nymphs, 
in a Wooly Landscape,’ 48/. 6s.; ‘The Queen on Horse- 
back, with several Figures,’ 36/. 15s. ; ‘ The Queen in her 
Robes, with a Tiara of Diamonds,’ half length, 42/.; 
‘Three ‘ Bacchantes, with a Fawn and Group of Fruits, in 
a Classical Landscape,’ upright, 53/. 11s. ; * Small whole- 
length Portrait of George IV. in his Scotch Dress,’ 63/.; 
* Head of Talleyrand,’ 22/.; ‘John Knox aiministering 
the Sacrament,’ 84/. 1s. (the heads and the principal 
figures in an advanced state); ‘ John Knox administer- 
ing the Sacrament’ (the picture on a larger scale, the 
hands and portions of the figures finished), 189/.; ‘ Five 
Heads, part of a Design fur a Picture of Samuel and 
bli,’ 54/. 128.; Royal Portraits, whole Length; ‘George 
IV.in his Highland Dress,’ 105/.; * William IV. in his 
Roves,’ 58/. l6s.; ‘Queen Adelaide, State Picture,’ 
55. 148.3 ‘Queen Victoria,’ ditto, 1204. 15s8.; ‘ Oil 
Sketches on Panel’, made during sir David Wiikie’s last 
Journey: ‘A Design for the Nativity,’ 262. 5s.; ‘The 
Tartar relating the News of the Capture of Acre,’ in a 
very advanced! state, 183 15s.; ‘lhe Letter Writer,’ 
parts very high!y finished, 4462. 5s. ; ‘ ‘Lhe School,’ 7560. 
—Total proceeds of the sale are 7200/. 

At the sale of a selection of Pictures from the gallery 
of R. Vernon, Esq., the undermentioned works realized 
the accompanying prices :— 

_A Scene from the Barber of Seville,’ Stephanoff, 
Po 5s. 6d.; ‘ View of Margate, from the Sea,’ Chambers, 
21/, 10s. 6.; * Return from Market,’ Shayer, 29/. 
188. 6d. ; * Head of a Child,’ Uwins,’ 220. 1s. ; * View of 
the Town and Church of Dort, 162. 5s. 6d.; ‘A Land- 
scape, with a Mill,’ &c., Stark, 27/. 6d. ; ‘ The Doge’s 
talace at Venice,” Bonington, 28%, Ts.; «A View neat 
Liner’, ae, R. A., 294. 8s.; ‘The Ghost Story,’ 
Rive rseege, 370. 5s. 6d.; ‘A Road Scene,’ 30/. 9s.; ‘A 
rd Scene,’ Shayer, 26/. 5s.; * View of Hastings,’ &c., 
} me 30/. 98.; * Don Quixote Wounded,’ 322. 11s. ; 
os he Waggon, ’ Bonnington, 32/. lls.; * A Woody 
Scene in Italy,’ R. Wilson, 23/, 2s. ¢ A Neapolitan Gir!,’ 
17s, 6 35/. 3s. 6.3 * The Elements,’ Stothard, 2s/. 
Hy Od. ; View of the Cathedral of Abbeville,’ Roberts, 
7 - 6d; ‘The Dose of Physic,’ Webster, 48/. 6s. ; 
Cae ish Nobility receiving the Sacrament from a 

atholic Priest,’ Hart, 52/. 10s.; ‘Shrimpers at Folk- 
fern R.A., 1010. 178.; ‘Gaston de Foix taking 
a Nessby.? Conn aa Sat Jos. ; ; The Battle 
Turner, KA. 90 tbe" ye “3 a ; Female Heathers, 

Lin la lampétre,’ Stothard, 
_ May 13th. 
Sea Shore, 













h. The property of John Turner, Esq. —‘ A 
mag A. oper, R.A., 24/. 138. 6d.; ‘The passing 
Senttena erty y = 3° ~ Nymph, withholding the 
a nd, ilton, 771. l4as.; *T i 
the Wall,’ Wilkie, 733.” 5° The Rebbe om 
a To Come.— Messrs. Christie and Manson will, 

ie Ist of June, dispose of Drawings and Sketches 


by Sir David >. the pr ; inhon! ee 
Windus, — the property of Benjamin Godfrey 


b) 
Mr. Phillips will, on Tuesday, 3ist of May, sell a 
of Pictures, the property of the late 


Of the Tea} 1, Wherein are many rare specimens 
the Italian schools, , 


Valuable Collection 
Allan Gilmore, Ese 








THE ART-UNION. 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


A Sunday paper lately lent its columns, we hope 
unwittingly, to a series of attacks on the committee 


of this excellent association, full of errors, misre- 
presentations, and bad feeling. So certain are we 


| of the implicit confidence worthily reposed in the 


committee by the subscribers generally, that we 
deem it quite unnecessary to attempt to correct 
the statements put forth, or to render more appa- 
rent the ignorance of the subject displayed by the 
author of them. The extraordinary progressive, 
and still progressing, increase of the association, is 
an evidence of the ability with which its affairs are 
conducted not easily to be controverted, and was 
evidently recognised as such by the vast multi- 
tude who filled Drury Lane Theatre at the general 
meeting, and responded with such unanimity and 
enthusiasm as they did, to every passage of the 
report which was read, and to every resolution 
which was proposed ; indeed we should not have 
referred even to this ebullition of spleen, did we 
not wish to prevent misconception in the mind of 
our readers touching one point in the report which 
is perhaps liable to be misunderstood : we allude to 
the formation of a reserved fund. The passage in 
the report is as follows:—‘‘ With this amount 
(resulting from the sale of catalogues during the 
exhibition of the prizes), your committee propose 
to commence the formation of a Reserved Fund, 
to be increased herealter by the addition of al\ 
moneys accruing to the Society, other than the 
actual subscriptions of the current year. By this 
means the future stability of the Art-Union will 
be rendered more certain, the trustees secured 
with regard to prospective engagements with en- 
gravers and others, which it may be desirable to 
make, and a fund will be provided wherefrom Art 
in the abstract may ultimately be aided without 
any sacrifice of the subscribers’ pecuniary in- 
terests.”’ Now to this most excellent idea as thus 
plainly stated, who can possibly object? The full 
amount of the annual subscriptions will be appro- 
priated amongst the members, and yet from the 
interest of the money deposited, the amount of 
prizes allowed to lapse to the Society (should such 
occur), and from other sources, a fund may be 
accumulated of the greatest importance to Art and 
to the nation. The establishment of a Gallery of 
British Art, the institution of periodical lectures, 
perhaps even of a professorship at one of the Uni- 
versities for its advancement, are some amongst 
the excellent results to be expected, and by which 
hereafter, we may all be benefited. The Com- 
mittee will earn our gratitude by properly carrying 
out the proposition. 

‘The question of immediate payment to artists 
for the pictures purchased by prizeholders has 
been lately discussed at great length in the com- 
mittee. The desire of the majority of the com- 
mittee was, that the artists should be paid forth- 
with; but this course was found by their legal 
advisers to be incompatible with their duty as 
trustees, and they were therefore compelled to fore- 
go this wish. Payment will, however, be made im- 
mediately on the close of the various galleries. Be- 
fore terminating this notice of the Society’s present 
proceedings, we feel compelled to mention that 
Mr. Thomas Allom has made a very charming 
drawing of the interior of Drury Lane Theatre, 
as it appeared on the 26th April, when, by the kind 
permission of Mr. Macready, the members of the 
Art-Union of London met to receive the Com- 
mittee’s Report and to distribute the prizes. Of 
this extraordinary meeting, a detailed account 
has already appeared in our columns: never be- 
fore in England was there such an assemblage 
gathered tegether for such a purpose. The mo- 
ment selected by the artist is the declaration ot 
the prizes, and the excitement which characterized 
the scene is well depicted. ‘To those who bad the 
good fortune to be present on that occasion it will 
form a pleasing reminiscence of the day; and to 


those who were not, it will give a more perfect | 
notion of the ceremony than anything that can be | 


written on the subject. Independently, however, 
of its special interest, it is a very pleasing work 
of Art, and is worthy thé walls or portfolio of any 
print coliector. We trust it will have an extensive 
circulation, not merely amongst the members, to 


whom ic will be more peculiarly acceptable, but | 
| amongst the public generally. 
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ST OF PICTURES CHOSEN BY PRIZEHOLDERS 
OF 1842. 
[The Title of Picture, Artist's Name, and Price.] 

From the Royal Academy. 
The Flight into Egypt, J. Martin, 5004. 
Departure of Charles II. from Bentley, C. Landseer, 316, 
The Money Lender, R. M‘Innes, 200. 
The Microscope, G. Lance, 1502. 
‘the Cavalier, A. Cooper, RA., 1502. 
The bit mag my F. R. Lee, R.A., 1134, 
Inquiring for the Ferry, T. 8. Corset 1004. 
Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, W. P. Frith, 1032. 
Highiand Scenery, F. R. Lee, R.A., 1264. 
Taking up Eel-pots, J. Stark, 90gs. 
Who'll serve the Queen, R. Farrier, 702. 
The Challenge, F. P. aoe, 604. 
Devonshire Scenery, F. R. Lee, R.A., 120g8, 
A Scottish Dinner, A. Fraser, 604. 
Samuel and Eli, J. H. Wheelwright, 50%. 
The Traveller Tinker, G. Williams, 50g. 
Gravesend Reach, G. W. Butiland, 50/. 
Sunset, A. J. Woolmer, 702. 
The Market Girl, F. P. Poole, 502. 
The Timber Barge, J. Teunant, 50gs. 
Summer, H. J. Boddington, sen. 
The Alehouse Door, H. J. Boddington, 47gs. 
Whitby Pier, A. Clint, 40gs. 
A River Scene, T. Creswick, 402. 
On the Borders of Herefordshire, A. Montague, 402, 
Una and the Lion, H, Le Jeune, 50gs. 
Landscape, H. Jutsum, 35/. 
Landscape, R. R. Reinagle, R.A., 50g8. 
Beach at Hastings, A. Clint, 25gs. 
Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, A. Solomon, 40gs. 
The Jewess, A. Geddes, A.R.A., 304. 
Floretta, RK. Farrier, 258. 
East Indiaman off Blackwall, W. C. Smith, 25gs. 
The Broken Pitcher (in plaster), W. C. Marshall, 30gs. * 
The Highland Gillie, A. Cooper, R.A., 25g8. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Norfolk, P. W. Elen, 25%. 
Tired Pilgrims, P. F. Poole, 322. 
On the Scheldt, H. Lancaster, 20gs. 
Notley Brook, Bucks, J. Dearman, 27gs. 
Lady Rachel Russell, H. M. Cooper, 25g. 
Fiorizel and Perdita, A. D. Cooper, 204. 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, A. Vickers, 20g8. 
‘The Village Oak, J. Stark, 25gs. 
The Cobbler, J. Crane, 20¢s. 
Market Cart, S. R. Percy, 20g8. 
Carisbrook Castle, A. Vickers, 20gs. 
A Young Greek, T. Mogford, 20g. 
Loch Catrine, Scotland, J. Dobbin, 201. 
Coast, at Ambleteuse, H. Lancaster, 15gs. 
Flowers, W. W. liardy, 15gs. 
A Suffolk Errand Boy, G. G. Bullock, 16gs. 
“ Suffer little children tocome unto me,” F. Howard, 154, 
Cottage on Woolpit Heath, C. Ward, 15g. 
Dorothea, H. Le Jeune, 151. 
Portsmouth Harbour, W.C, Smith, 10gs. 
Dover, D. H. M*Kewan, 104, 


From the British Institution, 


Charles I. and the Infanta of Spain, F, Stone, 2003. 
Landing of Jeanie Deans, A. Johnstone, 110g. 
Coast of Yorkshire, A. Clint, 60g8. 

Cattle and Figures, W. Shayer, 60d. 

A Fairy ‘Tale, Mrs. W. Carpenter, 602. 

Uld English Ballad Singer, W. B. Scott, 80gs. 
Arab’s Prisoner, J. M. Leigh, 100gs. 

Buccaueer’s Daughter, Mrs. M‘clan, 404. 

The Young Falconer, G. Lance, 65g6. 

Scene in the Highlands, Montague and Joy, 604. 
Dead Game, G. G. Bullock, 201. 

Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, Percy Carpenter, 16gs. 
Windsor Castle, J. Stark, 40gs. 

A Greenwich Pensioner, H. J. Pidding, 20gs. 
Millbank in 1810, E, Williams, 102. 

The Ready Reckoner, R. Farrier, 100. 

St. Clement’s Reach, G. W. Butland, 25%. 

Near Boulogne, H. Lancaster, 10gs. 

Scene in Windsor Forest, J. Wilson, 502, 


From the Society of British Artiste. 


Departure from Martindale Castle, J. F. Herring, 150gs. 
The Holme Wood, J. W. Allen, 70g8. 

Redhill, Surrey, J. W. Allen, 704. 

Donvez moi un sou, G. Stevens, 70, 

Peasants’ Nest, Cheddar, J. B. Pyne, 70%. 
Ploughman’s Dinner, W. Shayer, 60/. 

Consolation. E. Prentis, 50¢. ; 

Boppart on the Rhine, E. ¥. Tomkins, 50/. 

Dover Harbour, J. Wilson, 507. 

Bexley Heath, Kent, J. Tennant, 40gs. 

Blacksmith's Shop, J. F. Herring, 400. 

London from Waterloo-bridge, W. C. Smith, 404. 
Sheep-washing, H. J. Boddington, 01. 

The Favourite Haunt, HH. J. jdington, 302. 
Weighing Hay for the Friesland Boats, W, Baker, 30!, 
Hungarian Shepherd, J. Zeitter, 258. 

Mayence on the Rhine, C. F. ‘Tomkins, 251. 

bruit Girl of North Holland, J. Zeitter, 25/. 

At Anchor ou the Texel, J. Zeitter, 25/. 

A Woody Laue, near Otford, 1. J. Boddington, 25, 
View from the bier Rocks, A. Clint, 252. 


* The prizehoider bas commissioned the sculptor, 
we understand, to execute this in masble, an example 
worthy of imitation, 
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An Irish Village Fite, H. McManus, 25/. 

Music, J. Stewart, 25¢%. 

Runewick, A. Clint, 20g8. 

Windsor Castle, J. B. Pyne, 200. 

Near Canterbury, J W. Allen, 200. 

Ma chere petite cow, BS. 1 7 ha aw 
tind Man's Buff, H. BF. Dawe, 21/. 7 

Fishing Hoats off Staithes, Yorkshire, A. Clint, 31. 

Near Ditton on Thames, k D. Smith, 10gs. 

The Cottage Window, G. Stevens, 201. 

Tittlebat Fisher, J. Tennant, 25¢. 

The Mountain Maid, A. J. Woolmer, 20g8. 

An Italian Hay-cart, C zoe 7 

Interior of a Stable, W. Shayer, , 

Old Weir onthe River Ouse, H. J. Boddington, 20gs. 

Keading the News, A. Montague. 204. 

On the Scheldt, H. Lancaster, 20/. 

Coast Scene, Yarmouth, H. Lancaster, 254. 

Pias-y-naut, Wales, J. B. Pyne, 200. 

On the Normandy Coast, J. W. Allen, 15/. 

View on the Arno, F. James, 15/. 

Cattle Reposing, 8. Cooper, 20g8. 

A Cottage Girl, C. Baxter, 204. 

Waiting for the Tide, R. J. Hamerton, 152. 

Fisherman's Boys, W. Shayer, 20/. 

The stratagem «iscovered, A. Solomon, 151. 

“ Poor naked wretches,” &c., J. Stewart, 204. 

French Fish Girl, A. J. Woolmer, 10 gs. 

A lit-bit, J. Bateman, 10g. ’ 

Old Water-mill, Derbystire, A. Vickers, 10gs. 

On the Thames, J. W. Allen, 104. 

Near Maidstone, R. Hilder, 10d. 

Moonlight, J. Gray, 204 

A Family Group, J. Bateman, |0gs. 

The Light Guitar, A. J. Woolmer, 101. 

A Shady Lane, H. Jetsam, 15/ 

Waiting for a Customer, J. W. Allen, 104. 

Light and Shadow, A. J. Woolmer, 15/. 

Evening, J. W. Allen, 100. 

Bterne’s Maria, F. Stackpoole, 100. 

Namur on the Meuse, C. ¥. Tomkins, 500. 

Sunday Morning, W. J. Boddington, 404. 


From the Old Water Colour Society. 


Cattle Returning, J. D. Harding, 55gs. 

Fingal’s Cave, C. Fielding, 50g-s. 

On the Grand Canal, Venice, W. Callow, 40g6. 
Coast near tiley Bay, C. bielding, 25. 

Trampers getting Wood, F. Taylor, 35gs. 

The Old Adm rai and his Daughter, F. Taylor, 25¢8. 


View from the Warren at Minehead, P. Dewint, 30g. 


View of Ken Voriich, C. Fielding, 26g. 

Falls of the West Lynn, Devon, P. Dewint, 35¢¢. 
Noureddin and the Fair Persian, Eliza Sharpe, 25/. 
Gipsey Traveliers, . Oukley, 25gs. 

Lancaster, D. Cox, 25¢8. 

(mn the Frome, at Stapleton, G. A. Fripp, 15gs. 
View from the Churchyard, Than, W. Callow, 25gs. 
Scene in the New Forest, J. Whichelo, 20gs. 
Avranches, Normandy, C. Bentley, 15gs. 

A Kollicking Trooper, W. Hunt, 20gs. 

Barnard Castie, Durbam, H. Gastineau, 15g8. 
Ferry on the Thames, W. Evans, 40%. 

Waiting for the Hoat, J. Whichelo, 12g. 

View in Argylishire, C. Fielding, 20/ 

The Highlander’s Burying-ground, W. Turner, 200. 
View of Bolton Abbey, C. Fielding, tgs. 

View on the Thames, G. Barrett, 10gs. 

View on Loch Leven, C. Fielding, 10d. 

Hen Siarive. C. Fielding, 10/ 

Vart of the Foscari Palace, Venice, J. Holland, 20gs. 
Kichmond, Yorksbire, J. Varley, 15es. 

Lake of Garda, Italy, H. Gastineau, l0gs. 

Dover Castile, H. Gastineau, Me. 

A Veasant boy, W. Hunt, l0gs 


From the New Water Colour Society. 


Tom) of the Cardinals d’Amboise, Penson, 100gs. 
“A health to King Charlies,” J. J. Jenkins, 35/. 
‘The Missal, B, R. Green, 351. 

Snowdon, T. Lindsay, Hgs 

‘The Fo: tune-teller, John Absolon, 254. 

Rich Relations, John Absolon, 254 

Durrenstein on the Danube, W. Robinson, 37/. 
Dover, T. §. Robins, 20gs 

The Wanderers, J. W. Lopham, 20. 

Cinderetia, J. J. Jenkins, 12us. 

(mm the Rhine, at Oberienstem, G. Howse, 15gs. 
Charch ot St. Maciou, Kouen, G. Howse, Iga. 
Comin’ through the Kye, John Absolon, 10gs. 
Deer Sta kers, J. Po Campion, l0gs 

Om the Alton Downs, J. Fahey, lags. 

Coast Scene, T. 5. Hoya, logs 

Old Barn— Watery Sunset, J. M. Youngman, logs. 
View near Rameagate, HW. Warren, 13/ 

An Armourer’s Workshop, E. H. Wehnert, 154. 
The Good Samaritan, B. Corbould , 20/. as 

Keturn of Hannibal to Carthage, TI. Kearnan, 300. 
A Cottager, A. Penley, 15/ 

Htalian Peasants, A. H. ‘Taylor, 20/ 

Gate of Lambeth Palace, J. W. Archer, 12/ 

Oh dear, what shall 1 do, A. MH. Tayvor, logs. 





THE ART-UNION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE QUESTION OF FRESCOES. 
lially interested in the Arts. and 


Sirn,—As one cor 
oe lish Art, I have given 


-cially in the progress of Eng ' 
pa wor dae . the discussions which have arisen, out 
of the project for embellishing the Parliament Houses, 
on the comparative merits of oil and fresco painting. 
It is useless to continue a controversy, the results of 
which are already decided; but I venture to avail 
myself of the only right left to those who are in a 


| minority, that of entering a protest. low, with 


whom, or with what motive this fresco project was 
first started in England is a curious question ; but I 
believe, that from the time of the publication of the 
first report of the Parliamentary Committee, there has 
been a general impression among the artists, that 
Government had already decided on the adoption of 
fresco; and that they thought it better to fall in with 
this predetermined intention than to run the risk of 
compromising the whole scheme by a useless Opposi- 


| tion. Thatany artist possessing competent knowledge 


on the subject can really prefer the dull, husky, intrac- 
table material of fresco, to the boundless aud beauti- 
ful capabilities of the oil pencil, it is difficult to believe ; 
nor have I seen a single argument in support of the 
inferiority of fresco, which I consider to be anything 
else than a downright fallacy. Why is fresco better 
adapted (as is asserted) than oil painting to fill large 
spaces? The proper way to look at a picture is to 
place yourself directly opposite the centre of it; if it 
be too large to be commanded at a glance, you must 
pass from one side of it to the other; and this is just 
as much the case with fresco as with oils. But fresco 
is lighter in effect. On what evidence? Where is 
there a fresco possessing half the lightness of effect of 
Paul Veronese’s immense picture of the ‘ Marriage of 
Canaa,’ in the Louvre? A hundred instances might 
be multiplied. To lightness, oil painting adds bril- 
liancy in which latter quality fresco is, and ever must 
be, wholly deficient. Put if this boasted quality of 
lightness be of such pa:auiount importance, why not 
cover the walls with French paper, which would save 
avast deal of expense, and have a very pretty effect ; 
nor do I think that we should be one jot more humili- 
ated in adopting French manufactures than in trotting 
after German caprices. The French at least go for- 
ward; the Germans travel backward; and we, with 


| Stultified perverseness, delight in following them. If 
| mere declamation could pass for argument, the fresco 
people would not leave their antagonists a leg to stand 


upon. Not only, they say, is fresc osuperior to oils in 
colour, tone, and harmony, but it 1s more durable 
also, and is actually all the better for being burnt. I 
hope that none of our forthcoming English frescoes 
will prove that there is more truth in this last assertion 
than, perhaps, was intended. A few of the more 
modest of those proselytes of mortar do, indeed, ad- 
mit that chiaro scuro must be given up asa quality 
not very admissib'ein fresco. The government adver- 
tisement gives a hint that artists are to be cautious in 
the use of it. Chiaro scuro is, to be sure, a mere trifle. 
As the Frenchman said, on Richmond Hill,—“ It is a 
fine prospect, no doubt; but take away the wood and 


| the river, and what is it?” We discard chiaro scuro with 
| just as little remorse; nevertheless, the works of Cor- 
regio, Rembrandt, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, would 


sufler a good deal by the deprivation of this quality: 
nor do I think that these masters would have excelled 
much in making cartoons. They were great painters, 
nevertheless, and I hope that the best of our cartoon 


| makers will prove great painters also; and that the 


results may not convince the public that this all-suffi- 
cient quality of drawing (in which our artists are to be 
forced to accomplish themselves) will go no further 
towards waking a great artist than an acquaintance 


| with the grammar of his language will make a mana 
| great poet. 


| 0 one point T sincerely congratulate the profession | 
| and the public 


; the project of employing foreigners has 
been thrown overboard, and the glory or the shame 
will be all ourown. ur artists are compelled to turn 


process ; 
Art which has so long been demanded from Govern- 
ment, has at length been ac corded; and fer the rest, 
we may safely trust to the strength and stamina of the 
national genius. It may be hoped, too, that the impedi- 
ment which stands perpetually in the way of public 
undertakings, the preference of class, or cory orative to 
general wterests, will be avoided. ‘The exalted station 
and character of the individuals composing the com- 
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mission, affords the best guarantee that the compet, 


tors will meet with impartial arbitration ; and it 

be added, that all who are acquainted with the det. 

guished artist who fills the office of Secretary, wilj 

cur that, as far as his influence extends, the interests 

the profession could not have been consigned ra 

or more honourable keeping. 
Yours, &c., 
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THE ART-UNIONS OF GERMANy. 


A Looxen-oy. 


A taste for the productions of the schools of 
Germany is growing up among us, in Proportion 
as our progressive education in Art prepares the 
many to understand its higher purposes. We fin4 
even among our artists some who follow the Ger. 
man manner; but this, as a mere imitation does 
not succeei; whereas in others a style similar 
though by no means German, but traceable to the 
same pure source as the latter, is not only es. 
sooanelt by ourselves, but adds to the list of thos 
imperishable names, which are familiar to all ciy;. 
lized nations. It is a part of our national charac. 
ter to imitate and adopt as much as we can of the 
good we find in other nations; and with this, js 
very often admitted a strong amalgam of the 
other—the evil; but for reasons, that we shall 
presently state, we shall be secured against self. 
Scorapel in the indulgence of a taste tor German 
Art, in that form in which it is likely to be most 
known in this country—we mean engraving, which 
enhances the best points of German productions, 
and veils some of their principal defects, We do 
not, be it understood, rank the German schools 
before our own—for at best they are but imita. 
tive, while ours is original: we can at any time, 
under encouragement, rival them in their own 
style, but in ours they can never approach ws, 
Our artists frequent, and study in, all the 
schools of Europe where anything is to be 
learned ; and it is continually asked of them 
what the British school has done? To which their 
answer should be, that the British school of Art 
has done comparatively more in half a century 
than any of the others in two centuries; that it 
could, at a short notice, be prepared to dispute the 
palm with any modern school in history and 
poetry. Of religious painting we say nothing; in 
the first place, because those artists qualified for 
the two former styles are equal to this, since it re- 
quires less display of the figure. We therefore 
place it after the two others in the scale of prac- 
tical difficulty. Although the works of the Ger. 


| man schools are not a worthy sequel to those of the 


great masters, they are yet, in some sort, an ap- 
pendix—a varied and increasing series of comments 
upon them, which our own school might examine 
and profit by, but not follow ; for if we are to im- 
tate, it were better we should apply to the same 
source which stimulated German genius, and con- 
sult for ourselves the oracles on the walls of the 


| Vatican. It is proposed to extend the benefits of 


the Art-Unions of Germany to this country, an ¢- 
terprise which must cause a considerable circult- 
lation of German engravings among us, and whence 
can result nothing save improvement ; because 
our painters do not seek to imitate, but to emulate 
and surpass. Had there been the spirit of imita- 
tion among us, it would surely have shown itself 
before; for Europe is surcharged with British 
artists, who visit all the famous cities of Ital » and 
paint after all the celebrities of the various Is 
They look at the French school in the Louvre 
the Luxembourg; go to the Low Countries, and 
copy Rembrandt, Rubens, and the minor maste!s 
of the north ; and, finally, return to England, ane 
settle down to work in a style as orthodox and 
English, as if they had never seen HY ee else- 
where than on the walls of the Royal Academy. 
The councils of the Umons of Germany can @- 


| nually adduce substantial evidence of prevalence, 
| to a certain extent, in England, of an admiration 
| rou d to a process with which they are unacquainted, | 
and by every rule of rational estimation, an inferior 

but that public recognition of the claims of | 


of the productions of German artists ; and, with # 
view of gratifying this feeling, it has been A 
mined, by the respective committees of the / “ 
Unions of Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Dresden, 
establish in London a direct agency and - +" 
the reception of the names of subscribers fer 
exhibition of the works selected, and for the ns 
tribution of the prizes. Arrangements - 
cordingly been effected with Mr. Henry 5’ 
9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, where Jo 
appointed to the sole agency and direction 


cal 




















ee 
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United Kingdom ; and at whose office a series of 

rige engravings are on exhibition. S 
. The complaint urged against the Art-Union of 
this country is, that the selection being left fo the 
discretion of the prize-holders, many of these, 
from the want of a sufficient knowledge of Art, 
make choice of inferior works, and so give en- 
couragement to artists of indifferent pretensions. 
This is, undoubtedly, a reproach, but it must be 
remedied with judgment and forethought ; for a less 
charitable error it would be, to substitute, as a cor- 
rective, the selection of only the high-priced works 
of men of long-established reputation, entrusted to 
the hands of a committee. We mean to convey 
that every artist has, in his early progress, received 
rices necessarily lower than those subsequently 
obtained for the works of his maturity. We would 
not, therefore, that in our Art-Unions any regula- 
tion should be adopted that could exclude rising 
artists of talent from a participation in the benefits 
accruing to the profession from these institutions. 
The selection of the prizes in Germany is vested 
inacommittee. Of the pictures chosen we have 
no opportunity of speaking ; but some of the prize 
engravings we have inspected at the offices of Mr. 
Hering. 

In 1839 the Art-Union of Diisseldorf presented 
to subscribers an engraving by Professor Keller, 
from a picture by Bendeman, entitled ‘ Girls at the 
Fountain.’ The title, which might admit of a 
much less refined illustration than exists in this 
beautiful engraving, is not worthy of the work ; 
for, in the composition, the fountain is a mere 
accident, the whole force of the theme being 
settled in the expression of the countenances of 
two girls, which involves a tale of the heart. The 
engraving is in Kine, and in the perfection of that 
style. 

‘In 1840 the same Art-Union presented to its 
subscribers an engraving by Felsing, from a pic- 
ture, by Kohler, entitled *‘ Poetry.’ The subject 
is made out by a figure in a sitting position, winged 
and draped, and writing in a book the inspirations 
she is invoking. This figure is also in line engrav- 
ing, and is as much superior to ordinary allegory, 
as good poetry is to bad. In 1841 this was fol- 
lowed by ‘The Queen of Heaven,’ engraved also 
by Felsing, from a picture by Deger, exhibiting 
the most exalted feeling for religious painting. 

In 1839 the Berlin Art-Union presented its sub- 
scribers with ‘ Die Lurley,’ an engraving by Carl 
Begas, from a picture by Mandel. The subject is 
from one of the legends of the Rhine, in which a 
maiden is described as luring by night, passengers 
out of their way by the sweetness of her music. 
The figure is on a cliff supposed to overlook the 
Rhine, and a traveller is seen ascending the rock. 
The figure is admirably drawn, and is charac- 
terized by much of the beauty of the greatest 
works. The same society, in 1837, gave to its 
subscribers ‘ Das Trauernde Kénigspaar,’ engraved 
by Liideritz, from a picture by Lessing, and en- 
forcing the moral, that no ‘‘ flesh’’ is exempt from 
sorrow—‘* Das Konigspaar’’ a king and queen 
are seated lamenting the evils of humanity, from 
which their high estate cannot secure them. 

Each of those works is of a high standard of Art, 
but they carry with them the strongest evidences 
of their school and its origin. We find in them 
aims to approach the most celebrated works of the 
Italian school ; and it must be confessed that they 
do excel works to which attach even celebrated 
names of that school. It is proposed, we see in 
the prospectus, to exhibit in leu all the prize 
pictures of the German Art-Union, if the sub- 
scriptions obtained in the United Kingdom will 
warrant such an exhibition. 

We anticipate the most favourable results from 
sae Suaeaian with schools that have studied 
yi ey a “4 great models : we are sufficiently 
naslenes et yle of our own to benefit by their ex- 

uilst we avoid their errors. Further in- 


formatidn on this subj i c 
$s subject will be found among th 
advertisements, , — 
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A Drawinc Book; conrarntnc ELEMENTARY 
InstRuUCTIONS IN DraWinG, AnpD Ituvs- 
TRATING THE PrincipLes or DesIGN As AP. 
PLIED TO ORNAMENTAL ART. Published 
under the immediate Superintendence of the 
Council of the Government School of Design, at 
Somerset House. First Division, Part 1. 
Publishers, CoapMAN and Ha ut. 
The appearance of the first part of the Drawing 
Book of the Government School of Design is par- 
ticularly welcome, as being the first publication 
that has emanated from authority, having for its 
object the dissemination of the elementary princi- 
ples of the art of ornamental design. This work, 
comprising both examples and instructions, is 
published at a cheap price, and will find its way, 
we hope, into every school where linear drawing is 
taught. This first part comprises fifteen sheets 
of examples to be copied by the learner ; beginning 
with parallel lines divided to practise the eye in 
measuring ; proceeding next to angles, and inter- 
sected lines to geometrical figures, rectilinear and 
curvilinear, from the square to the polygon, and 
the circle to the ovoid and parabola; and then to 
the intricacies of combined figures. 

This drawing-book of introductory studies for 
mechanical or pattern-draughtsmen, is intended 
for students progressing individually, not in 
classes ; and aims at practising the eye and hand 
in perceiving and delineating with accuracy and 
neatness the geometrical rudiments of form. Even 
our correspondent who advocates the exclusive use 
of models, or solid forms, to draw from, could 
hardly object to this course of study ; these forms 
being merely outline diagrams, so that the exercise 
of the pupil’s eye and hand would be the same 
whether he drew them from these chalk lines on 
paper, from Dupuis’ wire outlines, or from the 
planes that he advocates: the planes and wire 
outlines, indeed, seem particularly calculated for 
teaching numbers in classes, where all the pupils 
progress simultaneously; while these examples 
on paper are especially adapted for the use 
of pupils proceeding individually: for pattern- 
draughtsmen, who do not absolutely require to 
learn perspective, these preliminary studies of 
exact linear drawing would be more directly 
inductive taan solid forms. We are far from 
undervaluing the use of models for teaching per- 
spective drawing, especially to classes; and, as an 
introduction to the practice of picturesque sketch- 
ing from nature, they are essential; but it is 
questionable if in the case of merely ornamental 
drawing where the ordinary amount of projection 
is basso relievo, and objects are only viewed on one 
plane, the study of perspective is necessary. That 
the pupil, when he has acquired facility in drawing 
outlines, and shading from examples on paper, 
should be set to draw from plaster casts of orna- 
ment, is necessary ; and such is the course pursued 
at the School of Design: but this may be accom- 
plished without the study of perspective, to which 
the pupils at Exeter Hall devote so much time, to 
the neglect of neataess of hand. 

We shall take an early opportunity of referring 
to this important work at greater length. 

A Series or D1acrams, illustrative of the 
PaincipLes OF MECHANICAL AND NATURAL 
Puivosupny, and their Practical Application, 
with short Descriptions and Explanations, adapt- 
ed to the several purposes of Instruction. Drawn 
on Stone by Henry Cuapman. Printed in 
Colours by C. F. Caerrnis. Published under 
the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. No. I. The Lever. 
Publishers, CuapMan and Hatt. 

The object of this admirable publication is to sup- 

ply the class-rooms of teachers with a set of 

figures on a large scale, representing the me- 
chanical powers in their various actions, as illus- 
trated by different machines; that exemplified in 
the first number being the lever. The three plates 
forming the number are 26} inches by 19, and the 

various kinds of lever balances are delineated in a 

very bold and exact style, in neutral tints, imitative 4 

of the iron and wood of which the real machines 

are made. The effect of rotundity and metallic 
surface is almost illusory; and the prints are as 
striking as it is possible to render them ; their size, 





, 





too, is such that they would be distinctly visible 
from a considerable distance, being so very strongly 
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relieved by the shading and the tinting. As speci- 
mens of lithographic printing in coloured inks, they 
are remarkable for force and distinctness ; being 
equal in these respects to the coarsest wood-cuts, 
with a degree of finish and neatness not to be looked 
for in them. 

Tue Hanv-poox or Neepie-work. By Miss 
Lambert. Publisher, Joun Murray. 
Although we confess ourselves opposed, on prin- 
ciple, to the everlasting multiplication of ‘* stitch- 
ing’’—the perpetual sortings of ‘* blues,’’ and 
‘* drabs,’’ and “* pinks,’’ and ‘* greens’’—though 
we are decidedly averse to ‘‘ tacking’ young ladies’ 
minds to their embro dery frames—yet we honour 
the time-ennobled art of tapestry too highly not to 
welcome such a volume as the present ; not only 
as containing a pleasing and succinct description of 
the rise and progress of an art which, if not legi- 
timately pictorial, is very near akin to it; and 
which hands us down upon well-wrought canvass 
much of the chivalrous history of the olden ages. 
Moreover needle-work is a graceful and feminine 

“— ment, pleasant, and it may be profitable. 
The pretty volume now before us, has been 
compiled with exceeding care, and strict attention 
to the most minute details—all is well arranged, 
and if the fair compiler attaches more import than 
we do to the poetry of the needle, we quite agree 
with her in thinking that the useful and orna- 
mental works produced by this ** little’ instru- 
ment of pointed steel, are well worthy the attention 
of all fair ladies. Certainly there are evidences of 
industry, patience, and cheerfulness in this wo- 
manly hand-book, which lead to the belief that in 
every respect the author will be ‘‘ an honour to the 
sacred name of wife.’’ We would recommend in 
the future editions a chapter on ‘* white-work.”’ 
By ‘‘ white-work’’ we mean the every-day sort of 
occupation which ladies of small incomes must at- 
tend to. The cutting out and management of va- 
rious articles for domestic service—the necessary 
quantity to use, and how it can be best employed 
—would be information of real value to many of 
our fair friends, some of whom we have heard 
lamenting that a book that has done so much to 
illustrate the beautiful, should have neglected the 
homely English ‘* wora’’—a few hints upon which 
would have afforded so much additional pleasure. 
We know ladies are hard to satisfy—but we sub- 
mit the hint to the fair author, believing there is 
‘*much in it.”’ The illustrations are a valuable 
addition to the interest and information ofa volume 
which deserves a place on the table of every lady. 





Tue (Late) Loro CHancettor CorrennamM. 
Painted by C. R. Lestis, R.A. Engraved by 
H. T. Ryacv. Publisher, F. G. Moon. 


A fine portrait and an excellent likeness ; a work, 
in all respects, worthy of the accomplished painter. 
It is admirably engraved by Mr. Ryall. Although 
‘* fallen from his high estate,’’ the distinguished 
lawyer and estimable nobleman has ‘* troops of 
friends,’’ and they are not confined to the profes- 
sion of which he is the ornament. This copy of 
his features and form (for it is full-length) will be 
a most desirable acquisition to many. As a work 
of Art it is of very great excellence. 





ParGa ; during the Awful Ceremony that preceded 
the Banishment of its brave Christian Inhabitants 
and the entrance of Ali Pacha. Painted by 
Georce and James Foceo. 

This is a very remarkable lithographic work ; of 

considerable size, but a mere miniature compared 

to the picture from which it has been copied, which, 
we learn from the prospectus, measures 26 feet by 

16. It is unquestionably a grand composition—of 

the class about which we have been raving, and 

raving idly, for years past, in the foolish hope 
that great things might be undertaken by artists at 
their own risk; and yet it would seem that this 
has been actually done; for this picture must have 
been conceived, arranged, and painted, without a 
prospect of any other result than the honour of 
completing so vast an undertaking. The attempt 
is most creditable, to say the least~a worthy effort 
of enthusiasm ; and if the performance be not alto- 
gether perfect, it is entitled to high respect, not 
alone for the ardour, industry, and immense labour 
it exhibits, but for its own merits, which are strik- 
ing and considerable. There is amazing grandeur 
in the design ; a well-sustained interest throughout ; 
skilful and ‘* scientific’ grouping ; great power and 
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thos in the expression; and the frightful story 
is admirably told. 
At any other time we should enter at greater 


length into the subject, but, this month, we have | 


exhausted both space and strength. 

Tux Emparxation or Recuivs. Painted by 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A. Engraved by Danter 
Witson. Publisher, F. G. Moon. 

This is a noble work of Art, full of interest, and 

of the richest character. The fame of Turner is, 

firmly established, and will endure—in spite of 
himself. Not so, as yet, that of the engraver; to 
him, therefore, it is our more especial duty to 
direct attention. 
works superior to this; and we can scarcely refer 
to one that is superior. The name of ** Daniel 

Wilson’’ comes upon us suddenly, appended to a 

plate of the rarest excellence and of great size; 

upon inquiry, we learn that he was a pupil of 

Miller, of Edinburgh, and is now resident in Lon- 

don; where we trust his abilities will not be over- 

looked, for they are of a very high order; no 
matter what may be the magnitude of the under- 
taking, it may be safely confided to his hands. In 

this print there is evidence of matured power; a 

eunebiiite of dealing with difficult materials seldom 

to be met with; a combination of force and deli- 
cacy of the happiest kind. The magnificent 
buildings, the numerous groups, the ancient ship- 
ping, and, above all, the water, are all put in with 
marvellous skill. The engraver may rest his fame 
upon this noble print-——we hope it will be succeeded 


by that which usually, but not always, follows | 


fame; and have no doubt that it will be 
in these times, when fine engravers of landscapes 
have far too little to do. 


“0, 


even 


Her Gaace roe Decuess or Ricumonn. 
Painted by Sian Tuomas Lawaence, P.R.A. 
Engraved by G. R. Wann. Publisher, MW’ Lean. 

One of the happiest efforts of Lawrence's graceful 

pencil—a fine and beautiful woman, 

dowed by nature as well as by fortune. | 

is valuable, not alone to those who know the origi- 
nal; it is exquisite as a work of Art, and will even 
rank among the most famous works of the creat 
winter. It has been very skilfully engraved by 

Mr. Ward, few modern prints in mezzotint are 

superior toit. There is amazing delicacy and re- 

finement in the countenance, and the engraving 
of the satin dress has been seldom surpassed. 


richly 
Th 


ne copy 


Tae Coronation or Queen Vicronta. Paint- 
ed by E.T. Parats. Engraved by Wacstarr. 
Published by F. G. Moon. 

The size of this important and valuable plate is 


37 inches by 284; a scale, evincing on the part of 


the publisher, a determination to do justice to are- 
presentation, so faithful, of this national ceremony, 
as well in this respect asin all others connected 
with its execution and publication. The precise 
period selected by the artist; is the moment when 
the brow of the sovereign is to be qirt 
with the diadem of these kingdoms; the crown 
is uplifted in the hands of the Archbishop, while 
all eves are turned upon the Royal occupant of the 
chair of Edward the Confessor. 
of the figures is most 


about 


The disposition 
judiciously managed, 


the eye of the spectator to the centre of attraction 


The light falls as it should upon the Queen, and 


is thence most skilfully distributed throughout the 
surrounding groups, so as to show perfectly the linea- 
ments of cach countenance without injury to the 
integral effect. From the solemn foreground the 
eye is led to the innumerable heads in the distance ; 
which are faintly visible in the light that enters 
through the more remote windows, ond which, by 
the most felicitous finesse, is made to contribute 
an inconceivable force to the main point of interc 
The scene as here represented is most lin posing, 
and even brilliant ; for inthe profound sacredness 


of the ceremony we scarcely miss the colour of the | 


origwmal picture, and the general agroupment and 
composition seem to have bee n de Signe d for vie ld. 
ing the very best effects in engraving. The | ght 
dresses of the female nobility are forcibly throws 
off by the deep tones of the rol 
by which they are surrounded. 
tell in powerful contrast with the lights in the nave 
of the Abbey. Works of this kind constitute por- 
thons of the histories of nations 
im Lppertance to a paosagte 


es of ceremony, 
and the latter again 


d this amounts 
of the histery of our 


| lemnity. 


Modern Art has produced few | 





| abate 


en- | 


since | 
each more or less relieves the other: and all direct | 


| admit the justice of his view. 


a ne 
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own, being one of the most moving events of the 
current reign. i 
coronation, or a memento of the order of the 
as well as containing a perfect 
sovereign, it affords studied and 
all who assisted at the so- 
stated that, during the 
permitted to make 


ceremony: for, 
portrait of the i 
correct likenesses of 
It may be here 
august occasion, Mr. Parris was 


preparatory sketches from situations the most fa- 
| vourable for observation, and has since 


every facility that could contribute to the pictorial 
success and substantial truth of his great work; of 


| the labour attending the execution of which some 


idea may be formed, when it is stated that seventy- 


It is more than a record of the | 


| 


enjoyed 


seven portraits are given, most of the persons pre- | 


sent having sat to the artist expressly for this pic- 
ture. An enterprise so spirited as the publication 
of such a work as this, cannot fail to render an 
ample return; since, on the part of Mr. Moon, no 
obstacle, no consideration ot cost, has for a mo- 
ment operated against bringing to a happy issue, the 
publication of a contribution so valuable to the 
national collection of historical engravings. 

The Princess Aveusta or CambrinGe. Paint- 
ed by Heuss, Mayence. Engraved by E. W. 
Wass. Publishers, H. Graves & Co. 

The original picture from which this print ts taken 

is now in the Royal Academy. The portrait there 

appears hard; the tone of colour—the flesh-tints, 
more especially —being by no means agreeable ; yet 
it is, undoubtedly, a very striking likeness; al- 
though, as an example of German art, it is not 
calculated to elevate the school, or induce us to 

a jot of our claim to pre-eminence in the 

class of art to which it belongs. Asan engraving, 


| however, we can speak of it in terms of the most 


unqualified praise ; it is not, indeed, too much to 
say that as an exainple of portraiture, it may rank 
among the more successful efforts of modern times. 
The artist has a free and vigorous hand, yet his 
work is painted with the greatest possible delicacy. 
He is near to | colour as any 
modern engraver; while, in brilliancy of tone, his 
work is surpassed by tew. ; 
We hope that opportunity will be given him 
to produce a work of more ambitious character ; 


has gone oduce 
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QUAOLEUM, or o new Pre ; 

A MOIST COLOURS to give the elect of a - 
Oil or Cee Oe ae either 

Invented by GEORGE ROWNEY 
Manufacturers to Artists, 51, Rathbone-ylace Lot 

These Colours may be used either on * Con ~ 
Millboard, Panel, or Vaper. If used as Water Colo 
water isthe only medium required; but if to Dreser 
the effect of Oil Painting, a macgeulp prepared . 
pressly for the purpose is necessary ; they are ap lig 
le to any style of painting, but most particular, 
useful in sketching from nature. The dislike the 
many persons (especially ladies) have to oil ~ 
account of their smell, is here entirely avoided ast : 
have rather a pleasant odoar, and any stain or Soil from 
them may be removed with water, They dry nearly as 
fast as water colours, but if the evaporation be to 
rapid, it may be controlled by the use of the macgue| 
‘The sketches, if done to represent oil colours, may te 
varnished as soon as dry. y 

These Colours are sold in compressible tubes, or in 
small earthenware pans, and are called A uaoleum, or 
a new Preparation of Moist Colours, and Sold at the 
usual charges of Cake Colours generally. 

N.B.—=pecimens may be seen in the different styles 
to which they are applicable, and printed directions 
furnished with the article. 

CASE of EXTREME DISTRESS.—A) 
Artist of great merit, and just rising into very 

lucrative practice, has been suffering for Eight Months 
from illness so severe as to render him pertectly help. 
less. His little property has been expended to su 
him and a family of five children and their mother, 
whom they have this morning had the misfortune to 
lose by sudden death. Known as a man of talent and 
of most irreproachable character to the respectable 
houses whose names are at the foot, the present 
Appeal to the benevolence of the affluent is made by 
their recommendation, and with consent on their pait 
to receive subscriptions for him. Messrs. Colnaghi 
and Puckle, 23, Cockspur-street; Paul and Dommic 
Colnaghi and Co., Pall-mall East; Graves and Co,, 6, 
Pall-mal'; W. R. Sams, &c. &c. 


ats, 
urs, 


| TINIE LATE GEORGE BARRET.—To tie 


lovers of genuine Art, who happily are increasing 
in this country, the Works of the late Georog Bagger 
are well known and highly appreciated. He was 
propriately styled “ The English Claude,” and, like that 


| great master, assidiously devoted himself to the study 


| fideiity. 


of nature, in which pursuit he evinced great feeling and 
He was one of the founders of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours—an institution universally 


| acknowledzed to have given a stimulus to the Arts and 


for we know of no engraver in this ‘‘ dotted”’ style | 


(with one exception 
trusted with a picture of 
Sur 
Su 


lio might be more safely en- 
maguitude and high yal", 
we are that he would do it ample justice, 


We have already made some reference to a 


| work, explanatory of the recent operations of the 


British army in Affghanistan, about to be pub- | 


lished by Messrs. Graves and Co. Of this publica- 
tion, several specimens have been sent us; they 
are of the deepest interest, not alone as regards the 
unhappy catastrophe they principally illustrate, 
but as pictures of a very wild and singular country, 
abounding in the picturesque, and a people in 
every sense of the term ‘ peculiar.’’ It will be, 
moreover, valuable as a work of Art; for the 
subjects are remarkably well chosen, and the 
groups are ** put in’’ with consummate skill; * the 


| drawings on stone” are by Mr. Haghe, who enjoys 


pre-eminence im this department of the Art. 
faken altogether few modern publications are 
calculated to be so extensively popular. ] 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our subscribers will observe that we, this month, 


| Supply them with an additional half-sheet; and they 
| Will, we hope, take care that no mistake occurs in its 


delivery, ether by hand or by post, for it is stamped, 
in order that it may go post-frec, 


We are bound in justice to adopt this course occa- 


| sionally, for our advertisements increase ; and we are 
, 
each month, compelled to devote to the advertiser a 


page or two rightly the property of the reader. 

A question from Norwich.—In no society is a mere 
exhibitor a member of a“ Hanging” Committee. 

A letter from Edinburgh gives us a list of several 
pictures, for which the “Society” there, offered, at d 
paid, less than two-thirds of the sums asked by the 
artists. We submit to our correspondent that it be 
neither wise nor fair to publish it. 

kK. ¢ We cannot find room tor so long a letter; but 
the subject shall have our earliest attention ; we fully 


“A Portrait Painter.”—We find it dific ult to give 
advice on such a subject. Ap vt 
living some h wield miles from Londen, wishes to ob. 
tain instructions In his art, by letter, and by the loan of 
paintings to copy, from some comy r : : 
“works a 


artist, @ portrait painter, 


wtent pro/essor, whose 
ul charges would suit his means.” 


| it is fe red, accelerated bis death. } 
| and amiable dis; osition, he contemplated his approach- 


| half of the Widow and Daughter of 


| Co., Bankers, 59, Strand; by Mr. 


a sterling character to Water-colour painting—to which 
object his own works greatly contributed, 

iis father was one of the original members of the 
Royal Academy, but died while he was very young, 
leaving him and a large family totally unprovided for: 
thus he commenced life under difficulties, and strug- 
gied through it with exertion, though with patience and 
content. At its close, he has left a widow, who had 
been a faithiul and excellent wife, two sons, anda 
daughter, without any provision; the sons may ¢re 
long be able to support themselves, but the daughter, 
froin her age, must still remain dependent on ber 
mother. 

As an artist, Mr. Barret’s talents, combined with his 
frugal and industrious habits, ought to have produced 
him a handsome competency, but he was stimulated 
more by the love of excellence than the love of money; 
and though he toiled incessantly at his profession, ve 


¢ 


1is family; a long illness, too, and sub- 


| earned — | sufficient to supply the daily wants of 
! 


himself anc 


| sequent decease of his eldest son, whom he had edu 


cated as a surgeon, added to his embarrassments, a, 
Of a naturaily mid 


ing dissolution with calm and pious serenity; aud his 


| Jast work, entitled * Thonghts in a Churchyard,’ in the 
| present Exhibition 


which is replete with mind and 
teeling, was studied in the Cemetery at Paddington, 00 
the site of which once stood the Manor House, the 
residence of Barret’s father in his prosperity, wits 
George Barret’s early days were passed, and where huis 
remains are now deposited. 

To those who delight in the pure and exalted grat 
fication of alleviating distress, as well as to the patrons 
and lovers of Art, this brief appeal is addressed in be. 

80 talented and 
estimable a man; and it is earnestly hoped the ples- 


| ings of adversity may not be uttered in vain. 


Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Coutts and 
Ackermann, > 
lisher, 96, Strand; or by any one of the Members of 


| undermentioned Committee. 


It is proposed that the funds that may be raised - 
be laid out in an Annuity on the life of Mrs. Barret, vd 
a Committee of the following friends of the late lames 
Artist have undertaken to carry it into effect :— oon | 
— d Swinburne, Esq., 32, Great Castle-street, 

dish-square. ; 
Thomas Ceies Esq., R.A., 41, Charlotte-street, Fitzres 


square, " 
Joshua Cristall, Esq., 44, Robert-street, Harmpetes 
road. 4 
F. O. Finch, Esq., 51, Charlotte-street, Fiteroy-squ" 
James Elliott, ksq., 32, Berwick-street, Soho. 
Henry Harrison, Eeq., 1, Percy-street, B 
May, 1542. 


— 
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HENRY GRAVES AND COM", Printsellers and Publishers to Her Masesry and H.R.H. Paice Aubert, have the honour to 
announce that they will publish during the present Season the following 


SPLENDID WORKS OF ART. 
THE CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA, 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Engraved in the finest style of Art by H. T. Ryatt, Esq., Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Engraver, from the ificent Origi H 
, painted by George Hayrer, Esq., M.A.S.L., Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty. at Original Picture, enced enpettly 


Prints, #4 4s..... Proofs, #8 8s..... Proofs before Letters, 212 12s. 






















A MOST BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF 
ORIENTAL SKETCHES, 
MADE BY THAT LAMENTED AND HIGHLY TALENTED ARTIST, SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., 


During his late Tour in the East; and consisting of Twenty-six of the most splendid Drawings of his latest Compositions, Lithographed in the finest style of Art, in exact 
imitation of the Superb Originals, mostly in the possession of the Publishers, by Mersrs. Louis HAaGHE and Josern Nasu. aa 
Messrs. Graves and ComPANy, in announcing the Publication of a Work comprising the latest productions of that talented and much esteemed Artist, the late Sir Davip 
Wicxte, fel contident that no ealogium is necessary to enhance it in the public estimation, neither do they deem it fitting to revert to an elaborate detail of its merits, being 
convinced from the hizh estimation in which the late Artist stood, that a notice of their determination to publish a volume compiled from his latest and most choice produc- 
tions, lithographed under the experienced judgment of Mr. Hacue and Mr. Nasu, is sufficient alone to ensure it its merited patronage. 


The Volume wiil consist of Twents-six Plates, royal folio, price #4 4s..... A few Copies coloured and mounted as the Original Drawings, #10 10s. 








A SPLENDID AND HIGHLY FINISHED WORK OF 
WADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE, 


Consisting of Twenty-six of the most beautiful Interiors and Exteriors of this interesting Remain of the Olden Time: Drawn on the Spot, and on Stone, by 
Dovucias Morison, Esq., of a uniform Size with the Work on Belgium and Germany, by Lovis Hacue. 


The Volume will consist of Twenty-six Plates, imperial folio, price #4 4s..... Coloured and Mounted, in a Portfolio, €10 10s. 






A BEAUTIFUL AND MOST INTERESTING WORK 
ON THE RECENT OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN 


my ‘ T Y ,orny oa 
AFGHAUNISTAN, 
Consisting Of Views of the most beautiful Scenery and Passes through which the Troops marched, with Figures illustrative of the memorable events which occurred 


' during the Campaign, and descriptive of the Manners and Costumes of the Natives, 


Drawn on Stone by Lovis Haone, Esq., from the origiaal and highly-finished Drawings executed on the spot by James ATKINSON, Esq., Superintending Surgeon 
of the Army of the Indus. 


The Volume will consist of Twenty-six Plates, royal folio, price £4 43......./ A few Copies coloured and mounted as the Original Drawings, 410 10s, 







ryy a) > : a) T T yy 
THE BEDALE HUNT. 
Eng-aved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by W. H. Simmons, from the beantiful Picture painted by Anson A. Manrtn, Esq., and presented to Mark Milbank, Ts4., 
by the Gentlemen of the Hunt. 
Price: Prints, £3 3s...... Proofs, £5 5s...... First Proofs, £6 Gs. 
‘his splendid Engraving contains on less than Forty-two Portraits of the most distinguished Sportsmen connected with the Hunt. 


R “ One of the best works of the kind; a Sportsman’s picture every inch of it; and he must indeed want taste who does not add it to his choicest collection,” —Sportin7 
tials 4 


THE GAMEKEEPER’S RETURN. 
Engrayed in the finest style of Art by G. H. Patiites, from the beautiful Painting by T. SipNey Cooper. 


Price: Prints, #1 1s...... Proofs, £2 2s...... Before Letters, #3 3s. 


. ish th Print is intended as a companion to J. F. Lewis’s ‘ Highland Hospitality ;’ and a more pleasing pair of Engravings we do not remember to have seen.””— 
iith Queen. 









A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HUGH GOUGH, G.C. B. 


COMMANDER.IN-CHIEF OF HER MAJESTY'S TROOPS IN CHINA. 









From the original Portrait painted by a Chinese Artist, and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by J. R. Jackson. 
Price: Prints, 10s. 6d...... Proofs, €1 1s...... Proofs before Letters, #1 ils. 6d. 
Subscribers are most respectfully requested to forward their names to the Publishers at their earliest convenience, as only a limited number of impressions 
will be taken from the plate. 





THE CHILDREN WITH RABBITS. 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by Tuomas - 5} Esq., from es 4 1 ee Picture painted for the Honourable Mrs. Bathurst, 
y Epwin LANDSEER, Esq., R.A. 






| Sweer t rey Mr. Landseer’s portrait pictures, this is the most striking, and displays the most unquestionable marks of genius. The composition is very simple, but very 
“ss At18 One of those home pictures that must delight all classes, because all will understand and appreciate it.”—AntT-UNION, 






Price: Prints, £2 28.... Proofs, #4 4s.... Proofs before Letters, £6 6s. 





SPECIMENS OF THE WORKS MAY BE SEEN AT THE PUBLISHERS’. 








LONDON: PUBLISHED BY HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISIIERS, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, TO HER MAJESTY, AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, No. 6, PALL MALL. 
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RAWING AND PAINTING, No. 
TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD.— Artists, Arti- 
sans, and others, are respectfully informed that a 
Large Room, furnished with Casts from the Antique, 
Ornaments, &c., has lately been opened for STUDY, 
every Monday, Tuesday, T hursday, and Friday Even- 
ings, from 6 o'clock till 10. Subscription, 4s. per 
month 
A Class for the Study of the Living Model meet on 
Wednesday and Saturday Evenings. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A’ SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 

1 J ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 

( @ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 

inform Artists, the Trade, and 


lane, begs leave to 


Pobtic, thet, they can oot A oRA ot de — years vary from 41 to 65 per cent.on the premiums 
} paid, am , 
| result, it is believed, far more favourable to the assured 


EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom 

Old Frames re-cilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
description, Orders from the country punctually at- 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 


YEMENT.—Most important and valuable In- 
vention.—To Architects, Fngineers, Contractors, 
Huilders, Masons, Plasterers, and the Trade, and also to 
Shippers. —The PATENT STUCCO PAINT CEMENT, 
surpassing every article hitherto introduced, possesses 
the following extraordinary and valuable properties : 
Remarkable adhesiveness, fixing most tenaciously to 
the smoothest surfaces (even to glass It is perfectly 
impervious to wet oF damp. The more it is exposed to 
the atmosphere the harder and more durable it be- 
comes. It is perfectly free from any of the caustic qua- 
lities of lime; and it may therefore be painted upon as 
soon as dry, as it is impossible that it can vegetate or 
change colour, nor can it be affected by frost or heat, or 
crack, chip, or peel off 
must form a most important ite: as it 
will keep for any length of time as fresh as delivered 
from the manu‘artory With regard to price, it is 
c waper than anyother cement; and its lesting qualities 
render it a fortune to butiders and others tvesting 
capital in build og speculations. The Patenters have 
appointed Messrs. MANN and Co., 5, Maiden-lane, 
Queen-sireet, Cheapside, their sole 
warehouses any quantity may be had, specimens may 
be seen, and every information aflorded 


1 of commerce, 


Pictures of the Highest Class. —By Mr. RAINY, at the 


Gallery, No. 14, on the east side of Revent-street (in | 
Pall-mali), on 


the division between Piccadilly and 
THURSDAY, June 2, at Two precisely, 
se: verv valuable and select COLLECTION 


known in Scotiand as purchased by the late Mr. Irving 
for the late Sir Willam Portes, Hart... from the Tenari 
and Zambeccari palaces at Bologna, from Count Lecchi 
at Hreschia, oad other noble families at Venice, Fio- 
rence, &c., for whom many of them were painted. They 
are generally tn a pure state, an 
cimens of fine quality, by the fo 

Gian Bellin ~naivator Rosa 

Titian 

Paolo Veronese 

F. Francia 

Lan 
Particularly the ‘ Virgin and Infant Saviour, with St. 
John,” agrand gallery picture by Guido; the ‘ Martyr- 
dom of =. Giustini,’ by Paolo Veronese 
the Doge Griman,” ‘Titian 
Venice,’ Canaletii; * St 
Raffaciie), A. 
bano, Ac, 


owing great masters 
Guido Reni 
Rembrandt 
Morone 

Sasso Ferrato 


* View on the Great Canal, 
John in the Wilderness’ (after 


To be viewed three days preceding the Sale, and Ca- | 


talogoes may be kad one week previously at the Gal- 
lery; and in Edinburgh at the office of the “ 
Hritiah Advertiser,”” Melbourne place 


Valuable Miscellanies, removed from a Mansion at the 
West-End, a Fine loned tinger and Barrel Organ, 
suitable for a Chapel or Concert-Room, a Grand 
Pianoforte, by Broadwood, &c 

| Y Mr. RAINY, at the GAT LERY, No. 14, 

on the East Side of REGENT STREET, on 

FRIDAY, Juwxe & 1842, at Two « 

SUPERB BUN LandOLDMARQU! 

CABINETS, and GARDE KOWLS 

ronzes, Carvings, particularly a Crucifixion in Ivory 

in one prece, by Fiamingo; a Crystal Dessert Service 
superbly mounted in Or-molu, by Denieres: a Beauti. 
ful Dessert Service, 
tal China Vases, Large Bisquet Groups, a Florentine 

Mosaic Slab, a Curious Mechanical Clock, representing 

a Negress with Moveable Eves. which mark the Time: 

a Marble Picure of Cle patra, by Bartolini; , 

items of value Aliso, 

Fight, removed from a resi lence on Clap. 
nt nh (recently its near 12 feet hich by 
\-cuse, the compass 


wrecisely, 
ANLES, 
tne Old 


Velock | 
TERIET 


some 


(irgan, in 
hain-< 
7 feet wide, mm elegant Ma ' 
from GG tot Alt, with seven stone 
To be Viewe! on Tuesday and We nesday prec 
‘ ¥y precedip 
the Sale, and Catalogues had at the Gallery. . . 


} 
14, | 


To merchants and shippers it | 


Agents, at whose | 
| Perfumers. 
| at BLOFELD and Co.'s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 


lamong them are spe- | 


* Porirait of | 


del Sarto; a splendid Landscape, Al- 


North | 


by Feuillet, finely painted; Orien. | 


and other | 
a superior Fieger and Barrel | 


THE ART-UNION. 


SCOTTISH UNION FIRE. AND LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Lonpon BoaRrp. 


Charles Balfour, ». }] Robert ag isq. 
J. Deans Campbell, Esq. R. Oliverson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Davie Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. | H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
James Gooden, Esq. | John Small, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq. | Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 

SUTHERLAND MACKENZIE. Esq., Manager. 
London Offices, 449, West Strand, and 78, King Wil- 

liam-street, City. 
Lire DePPpARTMENT. 
HE additions made to the LIFE POLICIES 


granted by this Corporation for the last seven 
average 14 per cent. on the sums assured—a 


than any other Company has hitherto accomplished, 
when the low rates of premiums charged by this Cor- 
poration are taken into consideration. 

The next division of the profits will take place in 
December 1846, being an interval of five years, and 
persons entering before the Ist of August next will 
enjoy one year’s additional rating, and rank at next 
division of profits for five complete years. 

Forms of proposals may be had at the offices, 449, 
West Strand, and 78, King William-street, City. 

F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 

The usual allowed to Solicitors and 
Agents. 


commission 


QOULOO'’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, lvory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co., 
Cutlers and Kazormakers, 6, Middie-row, Holborn; and 
by their appomtment, at the principal Chemists and 
BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 


JICTURE FRAMES, LOOKING GLASSES, 
CONSOLE TABLES, WINDOW CORNICES, 
SCREENS, and every department of CARVING and 


| GILDING, of superior quality, supplied cheaper than 
| by any 
of PICTURES, chiefly of the Italian school, well | 


other manufacturer, by P. GARBANATI, 
WORKING CARVER and GILDER, Ig, ST. MAR- 
TIN’S-COURT, St. Martin’s-lane.—P. G. manufactur- 
ing every article on the premises, is thereby enabled to 
ofler them at such low prices that he deties competition. 
An extensive assortment of Ornamented Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames kept ready. Regiiding in all its 
branches in a superior manner, at the lowest possible 
prices. 
ings, and Estimates given free of charge. A list of the 
prices of Plate Glass, &c. can be bau at the Manufac- 


| tory (gratis), or sent prepaid to any part of the King- 


dom.—P. G. is now supplying Cheval Glasses, the best 
brilliant plates, 45 inches by 25 inches, in noble French- 
polished Spanish Mahogany Frames, at #7 10s. each. 


PAINTING IN OIL. 


By her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy. 


Brown's COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
, TUBES, for COLOURS, OLLS, VARNISH. MA- 
GYLP, ASPHALTI M, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 
to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 
tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 
Academy in particular be wishes to express his great 
obligations —be, his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. : 

These Tubes combine the a Ivantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
ie + ANY portion tuay be pressed out at a time, and 

he remaimder will keep good for years, even j ’ y 
Sonne pg © years, even in warm, 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brows, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
Iturer of every Material for Painting in Oil a 
it iland Wate 
63, HIGH HOLBORN, London. ‘< ee 

N.B.—The 
éraling m any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 

encers are equally liable with the make » pena 
iepaf en tek 1 maker to the penal- 

The Genuine are made of Purifi i 

Gen ad urified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’s PATENT” on the Cap and Nozzle, 


and are arranted wot t j 
0 injure ¥ 
r w 1 L re the most delicate 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited on with Draw- | 


Trade are respectfully cautioned from | 


(June, 


| ——————— 
O MINIATURE PAINTERS, & ~W 
WARRINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE Stappy 
REGENT-STREET, Manufacturer of OR-MOLt 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and Gj Ags 
of all sizes, shapes, and patterns. ES, 
W. Warriner, having been establish 
quarter of a century, begs to return his canes a 
to those Artists and others who have undeyj anks 
natronised him ; begs further to inform them that'e, 
fas a yesiety of new patterns, which, for quali 
price, defy all competition. A great variety of 
Cases, and Glasses always ready, or speedily ane 
order. tw 


The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with 
greatest punctuality. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES, 
HARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THe Dispatcu Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade. | 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, i 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred difen different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made e. 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy. 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Oid Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


WINSOR AND NEWTON'S 
COMPRESSIBLE METALLIC TUBES 
TO SUPERSEDE BLADDER COLOURS 

FOR OIL PAINTING. 





W and N.’s Compressible Metallic Tubes 
@ are made on an entirely novel plan, of a 
series of layers or rolls of extremely thin metal; they 
are extremely light, yet have great strength and tougb- 
ness, sO that they are not liable to split and leak, asis 
the case with all Tubes made on any other plan. 


By a process peculiarly original, W. and N. line every 
Tube with a thin membranous substance, and thereby 
prevent the very injurious effect occasioned to colours 
which are long kept in direct contact with a metallic 
surface. The most delicate colour is thus effectually 
protected from any chemical action that might other- 
wise cause its deterioration. 

The oil colour is ejected from these Tubes in a man- 
ner similar to that in which colour is expressed from 
the common bladder colour, by squeezing or com 
ing between the thumb and finger, so that the colouris 
always kept gathered upin a compact state; theempty 
part of the Tube remaining closed or compressed be 
hind it. 

The bottom of the Compressible Tube is cemented in 
a manner entirely new, which gives a security to the 
Tube not betore obtained, and renders it impossible 
for the contents to be forced out through accident or 
imperfect closing. 

W. and N. beg to apprise their Patrons that their 
new manufacture of Compressible Metallic Tubes is 
entirely original and, excepting the tubular form 
(which has been generally adapted in various contr- 
vances for preserving oil colours for the last fifty years), 
their Tubes are not similar in their manufacture to any 
of the numerous other tubes applied to the preservation 
of oil colours now in existence, 

They are light and portable, and may be packed with 
safety among linenor paper. They preserve oil colour 
for any length of time, are peculiarly adapted for ex- 
pensive colours, and offer the most perfect 
sending oil colours to warm climates. 


The advantages of these Tubes may be thus enumerated. 
The preservation of the colour free from skins. 
The cleanliness with which the art of painting may 
be pursued, either by artist or amateur. 
The readiness with which the colour may be presed 
from the tube without the necessity of laying down the 
palette and brushes. 

Freedom from smell, and danger of breaking * 
bursting. ‘ 

Economy in use, and moderate price. 








TO BE HAD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, aT 
WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 
38, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 


| Price 6d. each, to be filled with colour (Cobalt, Mad: 
' der, Lakes, &c., extra as usual). 
— a 
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Ww J]PERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
UNDER THE SU USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Just published, to be continued every alternate Month, the First Number, price 7s. 6d., of _ 


— > ,aQ ‘ ] f ’ 
A SERIES OF DIAGRAMS, 
™ INCIPLES of MECHANICAL and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, and their Practical 
Iiastrative of the PR Application.—PRINTED IN CoLours. y eb 
* Each Number will contain Three Piates (264 inches by 19), and the Series will commence with MECHANICS, 
* ‘ which will be comprised in Seven Numbers. No. lL. THE LEVER. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand, London. 


IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
A 


DRAWING-BOOK; 


Containing Elementary Instructions in Drawing, and illustrating the Principles of Design as applied to Orna- 
mental Art. F 
This work will 
little exceeding the 
persons desirous of 


~~ UNDER THE 


be published in Numbers, and the Council have arranged that it should be sold at a price 
cost of production ; so that, as far as possible, it may come within the reach of all classes of 
instruction in Drawing and the Art of Design. 


THE FIRST DIVISION 
Is to be devoted to elementary instruction, and will exhibit a course of Outline Drawing (including both geo- 
metrical and free-hand drawing) and Shadowing, illustrated by numerous examples, as well modern as ancient, 
so as to form a complete course of instruction preliminary to drawing from the iife. This will consist of Four 
Parts, each containing Fifteen Sheets, of Examples and Leiter-press, price 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND DIVISION 
Will contain examples illustrative of the Principles of Design, and also Designs applicable to particular branches 
of Manufacture. itis inteaded that each Division shouid be accompanied by an explanation of the figures, and 
also directions as to the mode of teaching, so that the work may be used in schools, or by persons intending 
to learn without the assistance of a master. 
*,* The First Part was published this day, June the Ist, and the others will follow at regular intervals of 


Two Months. : 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


fPYHE PEOPLE'S EDITION of the WORKS 
of BURNS. Embellished by no jess than Thirty- 
three fine Plates (after Wright and other Artists), ilius- 
trative of the principal suvjects of his Poems. With 
a new Life of burns, and Explanatory Notes preceding 
each Poem, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. In one hand- 
some VOiume, super-royal 8vo., cloth extra, price 18s. 
This will be found the most complete aud best edi- 
tion of the Works of Burus yet offered to the pubbe, 
and the only one edited by and published under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cunningham. 
London: George Virtue, and sold by all Booksellers. 
*,* Be careful to order the ** Peopie’s Edition.” 


This day is published, in 8vo., price 2is., a few on large 
paper (royal 8vo.) for colouring, price £2 2s., 
ERALDRY OF FISH. — Notices of the 

principal Families bearing Fish in their Arms. 
By Tuomas MouLE. 

Nearly 600 families are noticed in this work; and 
besides the several descriptions of fish, fishing-nets, 
and buats, are included also mermaids, tritons, and | 
shell-tish. Nearly 770 ancient seals are described, and 
upwards of 220 subjects in stained glass. The engrav- 
ings, 205 in number, are from stained glass, tombs, 
sculpture, and carving, medals and coins, rolls of arms, 
and pedigrees. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Published in 4to., Price #4 10s. in French Boards; 
and on Royal Paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, rice £7 7s., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By JOUN BURNET, F.R.S. 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 

tion. Price £1 5s. 

2. On COMPOSITION. 

in boards. 

3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. 

18s. in boards. 

4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 4111s. 6d. 

in boards. 

This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dents in Art in the New E:lition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—See the article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 


Just published, in royal 4to., price #1 5s. bound, 
USTIC ARCHITECTURE — 
PicruresauzE Decorations oF RURAL 
BuiLpines in the Use of Rough Woop, Tuatcu, 
&c. Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings,; consisting 
of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Perspective Views ; 
the Doors, Windows, Chimney Shafts, &c., drawn 
geometrically to a large scale; with descriptions and 
estimated costs. By T. J. Ricauti, Architect. 

“ We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this 
elegant and useful work, and can safely say, that we 
thiuk no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
pointed.” —Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 


Price 





A NEW HAND-BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 

TS HAND-BOOK of the ELEMENTS of 

_ PAINTING in OLL, with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Sir Joshua Keynolds’ Obser: ations and Instructions 
to Students. Imperial 32mo., Is. 

The object of this work is to place within the reach 
of all classes the means of attaining proficiency in the 
divine art. 
om ee BAIOEN ; her Moral and Domestic 

" _ co ~ . * j 4 
aah nd edition, fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d.; silk, 68. ; 

“To every English maiden, to every i i 

. ry English wife 
and mother, this book will be an invaluable monitor.” 

—Yorkshireman. 


Clarke and Wilson, 66, Old Bailey. 


W AVERLEY NOVELS FOR EVERY 
ONE. 

I. WAVERLEY NOVELS. Abbotsford Edition, 
profusely illustrated. Parts I. 11. and ILL. are pub- 
lished. 

Il. WAVERLEY NOVELS. Four Shilling Edition. 
Boards. Fifteen Vols. are published. 

111. WAVERLEY NOVELS. Four Shilling Edition. 
Sewed. Fifteen Warts are published. 

IV. WAVERLEY NOVELS. People’s — Edition. 
Twenty-three Numbers and Six Parts are published. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston aud Stoneman, 
London; and to be had of every Bookseller in Great 
Britain, Lreland, and the Colonies :— 

Of whom may be had, 

lL. SCOTT’S NAVOLLON. New tdition, £1 cloth; 
or #1 8s. plates, half-bound Morocco. 

Il. SCOLT’s PUETRY. New Edition, #1 cloth; 
and #1 11s. 6d. plates, balf-bound Morocco. 

lil. SCOTT’S LIFE. New Edition, #1 cloth; and 
#1 8s. plates, half-bound Morocco. 

IV. SCOTT’S PROSE WORKs, 


A New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, contain- 
hag above 160 alditional pages of Letter-press, and 
hearly 300 new Engravings, bringing down the Work 
to 1842; in one very thick vol. 8vo., of above 1300 
pages, and 2000 Engravings on Wood, #3 3s., bound 
in cloth, An 

NCYC LOPEDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 

Tuan VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNI- 

+} containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm- 

prey Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Paro- 
fame Schools, &c., with the requisite Fittings-up, Fix- 
jo ae Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, 

arden Scenery; each Design accompanied by 








New Edition, 3 


} 
pialytical and Critical Remarks iv | Vols. #2 12s. cloth. 
Principles of Architectural why BA = | V. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. New Edition, 
hen it 8 composed, and General Estimates of the | 3 Vols. 15s. cloth. 
cos VI. THE SAME. Royal Octavo, 12s. cloth, or 15s. 
*s* Th By J. C. Lovpon, F.L.S., &c. plates, half-bound Morocco. 
ON A New Edition. 


Vil. THE COOK'S ORACLE. 


¢ New suppLem ENT separately, 78. 6d. sewed. 
DALGAIKN’S COOKERY. 


- No rie - . 
mor Pony work has ever elected so much good in 
oe the luterual arrangement and the external 


Vill. MRS. A New 


Edition. 


appearance 


ILLER’S SILI 
COLOURS. 


The SILICA OIL COLOURS are prepared in col- 
lapsible tubes, and can be forwarded per post to any 
part of the country, on receipt of an order, for any of 
the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 

Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Purple. 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown. 
White and Haif Tint. Grey and Black. 





M CA 





VAN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING, 

This Medium, having been tried by Artists of the 
first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratum 
for removing the existing evils of the Modern School; 
namely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Vils, and 
M‘guelps, as all pictures painted with them, after a 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared to 
painting in enamel. 


Glass Medium in Bottles. 

No. 1. For first and second painting. 

No, 2. For rubbing up powder colours with. 

No. 3. For third painting, finishing, and glazing, and 
for mixing with colours already prepared in oil, 

Any of the above Media may be thinned, according 
to the taste of the Artist, with Miller’s pure Florentine 
Oil. 

T. MILLER, being the original preparer of this Iw- 
VALUABLE Mepivm, has the honour of supplying the 
President and Members of the Royal Academy. 


The SILICA WATER COLOURS are prepared in 
small squares, which possess many and great ad- 
vantages over the Cake and Moist Water Colours, at 
present in use; and can be forwarded per post to any 
part of the country, on receipt of an order for any 
of the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 

Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Purple. 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Grey. White and Black. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 

It is well known that some preparation for giving 
brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting, and for 
enabling the Artist to repeat his touches without dis- 
turbing the colours already laid on, has been long 
sought after; this new vehicle possesses all these ad- 
vantages. When mixed with the colours it has a most 
brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints unin- 
jured; in durability it will approach nearer to Oil 
Painting than anything hitherto in use. 


Glass Mediumin Bottles. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of 
colour. This dries so hard that the second colouring 
or finishing will not disturb it. 

No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 

T. Miller respectfully directs the attention of those 
artists and amateurs who have not bad an opportunity of 
witnessing the gem-like lustre of the Silica Colours and 
Glass Medium to a picture painted by E. Corbould, Esq., 
‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ No. 66, in the present 
Exhibition of the New Water Colour Society, 53, Pall 
Mall, and lately purchased by H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
for two hundred guineas. 


MILLER’S Artists’ Cotourn MANUFACTORY, 





*,* Part LV. of Abbotsford Edition on 11th of June.— 
Part V. on 25th of June. 


Of Country dwellings geuerally.”’—Times. 
Longman, Brown, Green, aud Longmans. 


Londyn ; 


56, Lone Acne, Lonpon, 
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THE ART-UNION. 


i 
(June, 1849. | 





-UNIONS OF 


==, | 


GERMANY, 


Berlin, Dusseldorf, and Dresoen. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H. R. H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AND THE NOBILITY. 


The extraordinary popularity and success which 
have attended the transactions of the Society, de- 
nominated ‘* The Art Union”’ in this country ; the 
great benefit derived from its operations, both to 
Art and Artists; the talent which it has been the 
means of eliciting and fostering, and the feeling 
for Art which it has caused to be engendered in 
many cases, and in many others improved; the 
liberality with which it has been supported, and 
the various channels that have by its agency been 
opened, for compensating the labours of British 
genius; stamp this Institution as the most im- 
portant existing evidence of the rapid growth of a 
taste for Art in this kingdom. 

It was indeed a happy idea that a trifling indi- 
vidual Subscription might ace a fund, suf- 
ficiently large to purchase annua some of the 
best productions of the English School of Painting, 
the chance of possessing which should be within 
the power of every supporter of the Institution, at 
the same time that he had a certainty of an equiva- 
lent for his contribution in a specimen of Graphic 
Art, well worthy of accrptation. 

England cannot, however, claim the credit of 
having originaled this plan of promoting the in- 
terests of the Fine Arts; for as far back as January 
1829, a Society having similar objects, and whose 
operations were conducted upon nearly t! 
principles, was est iblished in Diisseidorf, under 
the title of the Ari-Union for the Récnish Pro- 
vinces and Westphalia. The success which at- 
tended this Society, far exceeded the most san- 

uine expectations of its founders, and the splendid 
ensestans published by them as presentation 
plates to the Subscribers, are tolerably good evi- 
dence of the taste and spirit which animate its 
Councils. 

The remarkable and il benefits diffused 
by this Society did not fail to attrac ce of 
the Prussian Sovereign, und liate 

yatronage and countenance, 
— been formed in Berlin and in D: 
three Institutions form 
Art-Unions in Germany, 
of this patriotic King, 
annual subscription of 


imula 


same 


substant 
the not 
r wi im 

similar institutions 
len. These 
now a 
under the especial favour 
fu ids bs an 
ng; and they 


who atds their 
Li sterh 


further enjoy the protection and encouragement of 


all the Foreign Courts 
In alluding again to the Art-Un 
jt cannot but occur to every | 
however great its popularity and 1 
stitution, and however appreciab! 
lent and patriotic motives whi 
have supported it, yet, that its » 
henson must nec 
restricted as ite operations ar 
patronage of Drifish Art; tit 
that the feeling for Art which 
ace k to ; } th ‘ ! 
and that an appetite has been a 
more extended and discursive exer 
the British School, with all its « 
present. 
In reply to this demand, the in varied 
and inexhaustible resources offered by the different 
Schools throughout Ger 


England, 


not 
r of Art, that 


~ssarily be of a 


soar be 


my, the Communities of 
Artists of Berlin, Diisseldor!, Dresden, Frankf. rt, 
Munich, and other cities, afford annually a rich 
and endless variety, including product 
of that transcendantly be 
the Schools of Germany are so justly famed. 

That there exists a strong desire in many of the 


Members of the English Society to become asso- 


ms of renius 


o- . 
*.B.—The Engravings are 


London :—Printet at the Om 


| and Gentry, the 


confederation of 


| that 


| of Management, Corre spondence, 


wutiful character, for which | 


Palmer and Crayton, 10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, an 





| ciated with those of Germany, is manifested to the 


Councils of the several Unions, by the number of 
applications that have been made for admission to 


| the subscription lists; and to such an extent has 


this feeling evinced itself, that the establishment 
of a direct British Agency has at length been de- 
termined on. The Councils of the Art-Unions of 
Germany have, at their respective Meetings, at 


| 
| 


Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Dresden, come to the reso- | 


lution to establish in London a direct Agency and 


Depot, for the reception of the names of Subscri- | 


| guidance by Professors of acknowledged experience 


bers, for the exhibition of their works, and for the 


distribution of their prizes ; 


| 


thus affording to the | 


English nation an opportunity of enjoying all the | 


privileges of ¢heir Associations. 
They have therefore to announce that they have 


completed an arrangement with Mr. Henry Hering, | 


9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, ap- 
the United Kingdom. : 

For the Reception of Subscribers’ Names ; 

For the Issue of Tickets ; 


| pointing him as their Sole Agent and Manager for | 


For the Distribution of the Prospectuses and | 


Pri LOS5 
For the Exhibition of the Engravings which, 


is left to the discretion of the fortunate holder of: 
Prize Ticket, giving him a latitude of choice 
among a number of productions, good and bed. 
whereas in the German Associations one princinel 
object is kept in view—that of improving the pub. 
lic taste, by delegating to a competent Committ: 
of known judgment, Twelve in number, the choice 
and selection of such Pictures as will form the 
Prizes. A double advantage is thus gained: yp 
encouragement is given to inferior q 
of Art, nor is the Public taste left without som: 


in Art. 
It is further intended, that if the amount of the 
Subscriptions in England shall realize the 
tions of the Council, a Gallery shall be opened fir | 
Two Months in each year in London, for ther. | 
ception and exhibition of all the Pictures that wii 
form the Prizes at the next ensuing distribution, tp 
which exhibition free access will be given to every 
Ss a Ticket. r 
A liberal proportion of Tickets will hae 
pions 


| 
; 


priated by the Councils of the several 
tor disposal to the Biritish Subscribers, each of | 


! 
| 
' 
| 


| which Tickets will bear the Signature of the acer. 


from the Establishment of their Institutions to the | 


Art-Unions in Great Britain: and they beg to 
acyuaint the Nobility and Gentry of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotiand, that from Mr. Hermg can be 
ebtained every information respecting their Insti- 
tutions, and that to him all communications are to 
be addressed. 

Mr. Henry Herne, in pursuance of the Re- 


| present time, have been selected as the presenta- | 
| tion Prints to the Subscribers; and for the man- | 
agement of the general business of the German 


dited officers of the Institutions, and must le | 
countersigned by Mr. Hering as their Agent. —_| 
The price of the Subscription Tickets in eitherof 
the Associations, viz., Berlin, Diisseldorf, or Dres. 
den, will be 20s. each; which sum will cover every |) 
expense of postage, duty, freight, " 
the Repository in Newman-street, of the Pr 
that may be awarded, and also of the i 


| which will be presented to the holder of 


| solutions of the Councils of the German Art- | 


Unions, has the honour to intimate to the Nobility | 


United Kingdom, that he has just returned from 


| Germany, whither he had proceeded upon a mis- 
| sion connected with the Briti 


Agency for these 
Associations, and that he has accepted at the hands 
of the Council the trust they have been pleased to 
confide to him in undertaking the management of 
their business in this country, and that, for the 
furtherance of this object, he has established an 


Lovers and Patrons of Art in the | 


Ticket. | 
The price of each Ticket to be paid in advance, | 
for which a Receipt Ticket will given, which 
Ticket will entitle the holder to all the advantages 
of the Institution to which it appertains. 
For the convenience of Subscribers residing ata | 
distance, Share Tickets will be forwarded in cours © 


| of post, upon the receipt of a cash order, payable in | 


Office at No. 9, NEWMAN-sTREDT, for the express | 


purposes of the Institution, where will be exhi- 
hited deily, from Two o'clock till Six, Specimens 
of the Eneravings which have been published by 
the Unions and presented to the Subscribers from 
year to year, and where Books are opened for the 
Names of Subscribers in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. 

Corgect Translations from the German of the 
Pro pects issued by each of the Unions, viz., 
Berlin, Diisseldorf, n, Munich, and Frank. 
fort, will b ered for inspection, the 
ma'n features of each of which so nearly assimilate 
toeach other, and to tho which form the cround. 
work : nt of the English Association, 
to reprint and circulate them in detail would 
meur an unnecessary expense to the Proprietary, 


also registe 


ul mar 


| and entail a troublesome task upon the reader. It 


| the Drawing, 


may suilice to say, that the general Rules for the | 


‘onduct of sence} “eles in z ; ivisi 
conduct of such Societies in all their sub-divisions 


— been adher lt Probably the only essen. 
tal particular in which the Unix yermany 
Nea ah, ch ( nions of Germany 
, m that of England, is the manner in which 
a se ection is made of the Pictures which are to 
form the Prizes. In England, this important point 


and Finance, | 


London, or a Post-office order, or a crossed cheque. 

Each Subscriber will be entitled to one Copy of 
the Annual Presentation Engraving, from the date, | 
and during the continuanee, of his Subseri 
which will be delivered within from One to 
Months after the close of every drawing ; anda Sub- 
scriber for more than one Share will itled to 
on Proof, and also be at liberty to purchase at the 
rate of 20s. each, an impression of any one of the 
Engravings that have been already distributed. 

One Month’s Notice will be given in the daily 
journals of the day of appropriation of the Pr 
in each Union: and it is Mr. Hering’s intention 
to proceed to Germany, in order to be present # 
and to represent the interest 0 
every oné who has, through his agency, 
to these Institutions. 

A similar notice will also be given of the Iatest 
day on which Subscriptions can received, aftet 
which the Lists for that year will be closed, ast 
the numbers forwarded to verious Committees of 
Management. il 

Mr. Hering begs most respectfully to assure 
who may honour him with their names as Sub- 
scribers to the German Art-Unions, the wt- 
most endeavours shall be exerted by him dries 
their interests, and to prove himself worthy of 
confidence. 

German Repository or Art, 
9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
May 1842. 


on View between the hours of Two and Six, 
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